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ON THE | 


Origin, Progreſs and Eſtabliſhment 
| OF 


NATION 
. IN WHICH 
The Principles of Government, the Definitions of 
* phyſical, moral, civil, and religious Liberty, contained 

in Dr. Price's Obſervations, &c. are fairly examined 

and fully refute »- | 14 
5 © TOGETHER WITH 
A Juſtification of the Legiſlature, in reducing America 

to Obedience by Force. 
To which is added | 
AN APPENDIX: 

5 | on THE . ; 
Excellent and admirable in Mx. BURKE's 
ſecond printed Spegch of the 22d of March, 1775. 


Submit yourſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake, 
whether it be to the King as ſupreme, or unto governors, as unto 
them that are ſent by, him for the puniſhment of ewi/-doers, and 
for the praiſe of them that do well, as free and not uſing your li- 
berty as a cloak of —— but as the /erwvants of God. 

22 | irft Epiftle of St. Peter, ch. a. 


Qui captat riſus hominum, famamque dicaris; 
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Fingere quæ non viſa potelt ;--- 1 
„ hie niger eſt, hune tu romane caveto. 


| Horat. L. f. ſat 4. 
By J. 8 HE B B E AR E, M. D. 
83 — — — | —ö 1 os 
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ON THE 


Origin, Progreſs and Eſtabliſhment 


OF 


NATIONAL SOCIETY, &c. 


SECTION I. 
Of Phyſical Liberty. 


| F 4. 

I HE coloniſts in America, and their confederates in 
Great Britain, being fairly driven from the ground which 
they firſt aſſumed for their vidication of rebellion ; and 
conſcious that the crown cannot S poſſeſs 
a right, by charter, to eſtabliſh communities of Hritiſh 
ſubjeRs, independent of the national legiſlature, to which 


the king himſelf is ſubject, do, nevertheleſs, pertinaci- 


ouſly perſiſt in their unnatural oppoſition to that ſu- 


preme authority, Dr. Price, therefore, ſteady to the. 
£ood old cauſe of his preſbyterian anceſtors, reyived and 
foſtered by the fanatics in New England, fteps forth, the 


avowed and ſtrenuous * Es of their rebellion, 


74 
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. In ſpeaking of the preſent war, between this kingdom 
; and her colonies, P. 32, he begs that it may be attend- 
A od to; that he has choſen to try this . the 


« general principles of civil liberty, and net by the 


practice of former times, or by the charters granted 


to the colonies. But he wiſhes to have the queſtion 
brought to a-higher teſt and ſurer iſſue. The queſtion, 


with all liberal enquirers, ought to be, not what ju- 
e xiſqiction over them precedents, 2 and charters 
gie; but reaſbn and equity, and the rights of huma- 


„ nity give. This is, in truth, a queſtion which no 


1 kingdom has ever before had occaſion to agitate. The 


« caſe of a free country branching itſelf out in the man- 


„ ner Britain has done, and ſending to a diftant world 


& colenics, which have there from ſmall beginnings, and 
under freq conſtitutions, of their own, increaſed and 
« formed a body of powerful ſtates, likely ſoon to be- 
t come ſuperior to the parent ſtate, This is a caſe which 
4 is new in the hiſtory of mankind, and it is extremely 
„ itnproper to judge of it by the rules of narrow and 
4 partial policy, or to conſider jt on any other ground 
than the general one of reaſon and juſtice.” 

On this ground I propoſe to meet Dr. Price. The 
ueſtion again be brought to this higher t: when, 
rom a compariſon between his ſentiments and mine, a 

ſtill ſurer iſſue may veſult, whether reaſon and equity and 
the rigbis of humanity, can ſupport his principles of civil 
liberty, or whether they give to the ſupreme legiſlature of 
this nation a right of reſiſting it by arms. 75 

As Dr. Price affects to deduce his arguments from thoſe 


4 princhides which a in bis opinion, can form the was 


undation of all juſt Dr and from thenee to 
eſtabliſh a plenary juſtificatiom of the American revolt, 
he fays, P. 2. In order to obtain a more diſtin and 
n ccurate view of liberty, as fuch, it will be uſeful to 
* conſider it under the four 22 encrat diviſions. 
ve Firſt phyſical liberty. —Secondly mora liberty —Phirdl 
4 rellgibis liberty—and fourthly civil liberty. 


* heads comprehend under them all the different kind: 
. of Aberty, and he has placed civil betty laſt, becauſe 
<< he” means to apply to it all he ſhall ſay of the other 


Suck 
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the Doctor's diviſions of 1 
- n of them. 
cnt go | 


3 


vations; and as he, pro cle, mes. apply to «vil * 
$6 liberty all he. Mall Ga other kinds,” it — 
expedient that theſe d de not inattentively exa- 


mined. And, if the reſult of this diſquiſſtion ſhall prove 


them to be erroneous, impracticable and ſubverſive of the 
ends of national ſociety, as they, conſeſſedly, include the 
principles on which he grounds his 
American reſiſtance, there can exiſt but little reaſon piece 


meal to demoliſh that edifice which he has thereon erect- 


ed. The foundation being "Toe the oho/e fabric ne- 


| the endeavour of this enquiry. 


eeſſarily tumbles into ruin. * 4 ous — 0 


„By phyſical liberty,” 


« ciple of ſpontaneity or ſelf-dat: 


« ſtitutes us agents, or which gives us a command over 


% our actions, rendering them properly ur own, and not 


© the effects of the operation of any foreign cauſe:“ 


and, p. 4, in all theſe caſes” (the four diviſions of li- 


| — 45 there is a force, which ſtands in oppoſition to 


_ ««. ftrament, which never acht, but is always _— 


4 
= 


ke becomes requiſite to _— the human mind into its 


3 Vun will, which, as far as it operates, 


* oduces ſervitude in the firſt caſe” (phyſical ery) 


force is incompatible with the very. idea of 
66 luntary motion, and the ſubject of it is a mere in- 


this 


In order · to determine the ju/ineſs and pre 
e ſhould 


definition, ſo peremptotily laid down, Dr. 


have previouſly explained the ends of man's — | 


the ſituation in which he is placed, not only reſpecting 


thoſe of his own ſpecies, but of all other beings, whe- 


ther they be animal or vegetable, and the earth itſelf. 
At the fame time, t he not. to have delineated the 
faculties, both mental and _ , of that being who 
enjoys this ane liberty ?. n the contrary, he - has 
conſidered his definitions as ſelf-evident axioms, and there- 


on, as indifputable truths, erected his obſervations and 


doctrine of the antecedent liberties. The truth of ' theſe 


* defictions, and the exiſtence of fuch liberties, ſo de- 


ſcribed, I ſhall preſume to examine. Io that intent, 


more 


juſtification of the 
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| | KF | 
more diſtinctive faculties, and to enquite into the mo- 
tives and modes of their operations. For, without the 
previous knowledge of the human powers,. by what means 
can the phyſical liberty of man bedefined or determined, And 
without knowing the ſituation in which he ſtands, re- 
ſpecting the objects abovementioned, in what manner 
can his rights be aſcertained?  - | © oo 
I will, therefore, firſt, conſider him in that which 
is. generally ſuppoſed to be his primoeval ſtate, before the 
earth, and all that it produces and ſuſtains, were di- 
vided, and became the ſpecific property of individuals 
and of nations, as an iſolated being; totally unaſſociated 
with all others of his race; and abſolutely dependent on 
the exertion of his own peculiar faculties, - for the ac- 
2 of all ſuch objects, as are, by nature, made in- 
liſpenſibly requiſite to the ends and exiſtence of ſuch a 
creature. In proceeding from this primordial ſtate, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew the origin, progreſſion and eſtabliſn- 
ment of national ſociety, and conſequently the nature of 
moral, civil, and religious liberty. , = 
The obvious and primary diviſion of man is into a 
ſentient and material * * Without entering into a 
cireumſtantial detail of all his faculties, either mental or 
corporeal, I ſhall, ' at preſent, only conſider him in a 
partial view; as a being endowed. with ſenſe, - ſenſation, 
and appetite, together with the bodily powers of. loco- 
motion, and of performing others obedient to the 
will. By e I mean the intuitive power of ſeeing, 
hearing, ſmelling, taſting, feeling, which ariſes from 
the different organization of the parts appropriated to 
theſe ſeveral offices. By theſe the intelligence of ex- 
ternal things is conveyed to the mind; and by theſs it 
is taught, not only to diſtinguiſh one object from ano- 
ther, but the different qualities and degrees of all, as 
they reſpectively appertain to each ſenſe; —by ſenſation, 
that power of 22 pleaſure and fam, which, in 
ſome degree, from the leaſt to the greateſt, is united 
with every idea imparted by the ſenſes. By theſe man- 
kind are admoniſhed to ſelect that which is beneficial, 
and to avoid that which is prejudicial to the ends of 
their being formed. By appetite, I mean that in- 
ſtinctive emotion, which is ſubſequent of pleaſurable —1 | 
W180 1 7 | pain , 


1 


painful /emſation, which urges us to will and to ob-“ 


tain the agreeable, and to avert the noxious, by the ex- 
ortion of all our faculties. - 3 5 7 
It will hardly be denied, that man, nature, is 
born to live, and procreate; and that he has an indiſ- 
© putable right to thoſe means by which theſe ends are to 

bo obcained. Or that he enjoys a phyſical li of ex- 
erting his facultics, to the attainment of ſuch objects as 
are neceſſary to ſe/f-preſervation and the perpetuating of his 
race ; not only in common with all other men; butin 
| contradiſtinQtion and preference of ſelf to all other beings, 
in all inſtances where either of them cannot be obtained, 
but by that preference. Yet, ſuch is the ſtate of human- 
kind, that, notwithſtanding nature hath beſtowed on all 
men theſe faculties and rights, the former are, nevertheleſs, 
by her unerring decrees, circumſcribed in their energy 
and operation, not only reſpecting man, as he ſtands in 
relation to all other productions, but comparatively, alſo, 
with others of his own kind: and the latter are not 
_ attainable by every individual of the race. As theſe 
objects are ſuch as cannot be at all times acquired, 
nor preſerved, when gotten, by the utmoſt exertion of 
the faculties of a fingle man, whatever may be the 


—_— of volition, does it not irrefiſtibly follow, from 


Dr. Price's definition of phy/ical liberty, that in all ſuch 
events, proceeding from actions of ſpontaneity, or jel/-de- 
termination, which conſtitutes an agent, his will is effectu- 
ally oppoſed ; and, by that force or impoſſibility, that the 
agent himſelf is placed in a ſtate of /ervitude, Man, 
therefore, in every circumſtance wherein that force pre- 


vails againſt his wil, is, by nature, formed a ſlave: and, + 


. in all ſuch caſes, he can have no claim to 
phyſical liberty. Unleſs he can, by nature, be entitled to 
enjoy that, which, by the laws, of nature, he has net 

wers to acquire and retain." In what a multiplicity of 
inſtances will Dr. Price's freeman, then, be faund to be 
enſlaved ! is man enabled to foreſee the iſſues of his own 
intents and tranſactions ; whether he ſhall prove ſucceſs- 
ful in his ſearch of ſuſtenance; in the retention of what 
he has acquired ; or the preſervation of himſelf from 
death and injury? and yet, in all theſe circumftances 
and innumerable others, in which he wills to know tlie 
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© 1 events of his endeavours, and is utterly unable, is he 


not reduced to ſervitude? in like manner, becauſe he is 
incapable of ſeeing in the dark, or objects very remote; 
of hearing ſounds beyond certain diftances and below 
ſome degrees ; of taſting what is not offercd to his palate, 
r has no flavour; of ſmelling .inodorous things, and of 
feelin what he does not touch ; all which he may will, 
does that farce, inſtituted by nature, which oppoſes this 
will, deprive him of phy/icl liberty? if it do, nature de- 
rives him of what ſhe never gave, and I leave to Dr. 
Price the reconcilement of that contradiction. 
Becauſe, by all poſſibſe endeavours,. nv. man can ex- 
tend his arm beyond its length, in order to reach that 
which is otherwiſe unattainable, and which he will 
to have; nor move his feet with the celerity of a grey- 
hound, to catch 'the animal he wills to ſs ; becauſe 
the bird, he wills to catch, eſcapes his hand, and he can- 
not fly and ſeize it, like the faulgon in the air ; becauſe 
the filh he wills to take eludes his graſp, and he cannot 
dive, like the otter, to ſeize his prey ; becauſe he can- 
not aſcend inacceflible eminences, to gather the fruits 
which grow thereon, and he wil's ta have; deſcend per- 
pendicular precipices, to avoid the tyger, which he wills 
| to eſcape ; nor obtain the food he wills to eat, without 
labour; in all theſe acts of ſponteneity and ſelf- deter mi- 
nation, wherein the agent's will is oppoſed by force, is he 
not reduced to ſervitude? and, as ſervitude implies a 
maſter, is he not the flave of brutes, fowls, fiſh, moun- 
tains and precipices ? but can man be deprived of his 
Phyſica liberty, by not obtaining his will in thoſe acts, 
which, by the n/:itutes of nature, he is incapacitated to 
accompliſh ? as the r:ig/ts of humanity are founded on 
the neceſſity of acquiring what is requiſite for the ends of 
man's exi/tence, ſo his phyſical liberty is founded on what 
his faculties can perform : and not on what he may ſpon- 
taneouſly ſelf determine, and wil! to have. The force, 
therefore, which oppoſes. the agent's will, can, in no 
ſenſe, render him a fave; becaule, to be reduced to ſer- 
vility is to fall trom that condition to which, by nature, 
man is born. EA 
With a view more explicitly to diſcover, whether phyſi- 
21414 liberty do really conſiſt in the agent's being — 
| | 1 


[5 ] rx ol 


by force in acts of ſelſ determination, for the attainment 
of his will, let me adduce examples of what muſt fre- 
- quently have happened in the primeeval ſtate of haman- 
kind, It has been previouſly obſery'd, that mutare hath 
given to man an indifputable right to all things which 
may ſuſtain and preſerve his life, in preference to thut of 


* 


all other beings ; and, conſequently, a phyſical Hberty of 


exerting his powers, as far as they can extend, to the 


accompliſhment of that purpoſe, whether it be in acqui- 


ring aliment or averting injuries. But, as men are une- 
qual in degrees of intellect, courage and ſtrength, there 


mult, neceſſarily, exiſt one, or a few ſuch human beings; 
that is ſingly ſuperior to any other, who may de; indivi- 


dually, oppoſed to him: one of theſe ſuperior man, ſuppoſe, 
hath — 2 a ſufficiency of food for a days ſubſiſtance: 
and one of the inferior has proved unſuccelgful in his en- 
deavours. Should the latter je:/-determine, will; and at- 
tempt to take fro the former that which he poſſeſſes, 
will not he, who exceeds in excellence, wilt and erides- 
vour, alſo to preſerve it? In this inſtante, each of 
them is actuated by ſpontaneity or ſelf-determinatia# : and 
according to the inſtitutes of nature, which have decreed, 
that every man. has a right to preſerve his own life in 
preference to that of —_ other's. - But, if he who 
wills to diſpoſſels the other be ſtuſtrated by the ſuperiot 


force of him who wills to retain what he has getten, has 
the former loſt his phyſical py; becauſe his faculties. 


are inadequate to his wil or ſelf-determination? and, if 
he hath, was he not, by the unerring and univet{al laws 
of nature, which originally pronounced that'a ſs ſhould 
invariably ſubmit to a greater force, born to Jervitude ? 
Are not all men, therefore, whoſe wills ate oppoſed and 
2 in their contentions, as phyſicaly flaves as Free- 
men ! hence, is it not evident, that the moſt exalted in 
mental and corporeal faculties are the only human beings 
who can enjoy Dr. Price's p/y/ical liberty in perfection. 
Becauſe they alone, in oppolition to the force of every 
ether man, can carry the purpoſes of their wil's into 
certain execution. In conſequence of. the preceding 

Rate of the effects which originate from the inequality 
of men's abilities, does it not neceſſarily reſult that, in 
proportion as individuals approach to the higheſt excel- 
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powers being unoppoſed by force, an act of phyſical liber- 


CL 3 
lence of human attributes, every one, the moſt excellent 
excepted, is, in degrees proportioned to his abilities, not 
only a freeman, but a ſovereign,” reſpecting thoſe below, 
— a /lave reſpecting thoſe above him ? according to the 
principles of Dr. Price, in P. 35, if any part of a man's 


<< property is ſubject to the diſcretion of another the whole 


< muſt be ſo ;” thoſe therefore who are at the diſcretion of 
others, to impoſe on them what conditions they pleaſe, 


are in an abſolute ſtate of ſlavery. And every man, but the 
moſt Dy is dy nature doomed to be a flave. Becauſe 
he, alo 


ne, is endowed with that principle of ſpontaneity 
or ſelf-determination, which conſtitutes an agent, and gives 
him powers to follow his own will, who is ſuperior to all 
that force, which can ſtand in oppoſition to it, proceeding 


from the will of every other man. Such being the iſſue of 


this enquiry into freedom and ſervitude, as they are eſta- 
bliſhed by nature, where the will of one perſon is op- 
poſed, by force, to that of another, let me now examine, 


| whether effecting the acts of volition, where no force 


oppoſes it, be, in all inſtances, conſentaneous with phy/e- 
cal — 2 | 

It will hardly be oppoſed, that phy/fical liberty cannot 
extend beyond the ends, for which man, by nature, was 


created. Every act, therefore, which exceeds thoſe ends, 
is not an exertion of phy/ical or natural liberty, but a vie- 


lation of her laws. It cannot conſiſt of an independence on 
the decrees of nature, but of acting in conformity there- 
with. It has been already ſaid, that every man, who 
ſtands in immediate neceſſity, hath a right, in preference 
of ſelf-preſervation, to exert his ſuperior powers againſt 
every other, in order to obtain that aliment, without 
which he cannot live. But has he, on that account, a 
right to deprive him of more than what will ſuffice, un- 
all he can acquire ſuſtenance by his own efforts; becauſe 
the other, conſcious of the inefficacy of his abilities op- 

ſes no force to the will of that invader, The preſent pre- 
Greation of 77 being all that is requiſite, and he who is 
diſpoſſeſſed of his whole, being, by nature entitled to /ive 
equally with the other, is ſuch an exertion of ſpontaneity 
and will, by the latter in conſequence of his ſuperior 


ty? 


- 


11 
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If an individual of each ſex be united, the at- 
tractives of appetite, in preference of each other to all 
the human race, and another man /pontaneouſly ſelf-deter- 
mine to enjoy the woman, ſhould he, in order to ac- 
compliſn his will, without being oppoſed by force, put 
the former to death, and poſſeſs what he deſired, has he 
not exceeded the limits of phyſical liberty? 

If a man ſhall ſpontaneouſly felf-determine to commit 
the execrable deed of pardaraſty or beſtiality, and his will 
ſhould be unoppoſed by yn in either inſtance do the 
ſpontaneity, . and want of force to reſiſt, convert theſe 


heinous tranſgreſſions of the laws of nature into acts of 


phyſical liberty? and if the boy ſhould reſiſt, and the 

— kick and diſappoint his unnatural luſt, will theſe forces 
oppoſed to his will, reduce him to ſervitude? » * 
; in reality, is not the Doctor moſt egregiouſly miſtaken 
in his notions, both of phyſical liberty and of ſervitude? 


the former conſiſts not in acts pr ing from ſpontaneity, . 


or e ee nor of the agent's doing what he 
wills; but in a permiſſion to execute that to which, by 
nature, he was decreed, according to the ends for which 


all men were created. Nor does /ervitude conſiſt in being 


oppoſed in acts of volition, by a ſuperior force. But in 


being compelled to ſubmit to ſuch things as, by nature, 
— be a right to reſiſt. That this K a Jen Lite 

of ſervitude, 1 appeal to old Milton, an apoſtolical re- 
publican, to whoſe judgement neither Dr. Price nor re- 
bellion itſelf can have any thing to oppoſe : 


Unjuſtly, thou deprav'ft it with the name 
Of ſervitude, to ſerve whom God ordains 
Nature. 


If the operations of the mind be ſtrictly attended. to, ĩt x 


will manifeſtly appear, that the will is no more connected 
with actions which originate from ſpontaneity and ſelf de- 
termination, than with thoſe which ſpring from 'the force 
of foreign cauſes. In every act, of every kind, ſelRde- 
termination and the wil! muſt neceſſarily precede its be- 

inning, without which a man muſt eternally remain as 
immoveable as an automaton, actuated by the mechanical 
powers of involuntary motion only. Folition, therefore, 


being 


ition 


—— — 
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deing indiſpenſibly antecedent to every act of /ervitud: 


a well as of freedom, phyſical liberty cannot conſiſt in 
acting in conformity to the will, but according to the 
ſeveral degrees of natural powers which are given to in- 
dividuals; and the application of them to thoſe ends, for 


- which, by nature, they were formed. Reaſon, there- 


fore, does poſitively pronounce, that phyſical liberty con- 
liſts not in acts conſecutive of the will, proceeding from 
ſpontaneity or ſelf-determination ; nor ſervitude in thoſe pro- 
ceeding from a foreign cauſe or force, which oppoſes that 
will ; but that, whilſt all men proceed according to the 


_ relative faculties which were given them, and to the ends 
_ for which they were formed, they enjoy all thoſe rights, 


which, by nature, they are entitled, and that this 


| ales phyſical liberty. 


| ugnant as it may ſeem to Dr. Price's principles, I 
am under little doubt that it will be ſhewn, in the ſub- 
ſequent pages, that this very force, which operates againſt 
the agent's till, and reduces men to ſervitude, is the ſole 
fountain from which both moral, civi! and religious li- 


|  berty have emanated ; the ſtream by which they are fill 
/ watered and kept in vigour ; and without which human- 


kind would have remained in one continued ftate of war, 
embittered with tyranny and enſlavement. And, could 
this ſervitude be annihilated, they would inevitably re- 
turn to that deplorable condition: | 
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| | Of moral liberty. 


DIEFORE I proceed to examine the juſtneſs and pre- 
| cifion of Dr Price's definition of moral liberty, it 
ſeems requiſite to give a more general, though ſuccin&t 
deſcription. of our mental faculties. Beſides thoſe of 
ſenſe, ſenſation and appetite, which are already men- 
tioned in the preceding ſection, there remain paſſion 
memory, imagination, faith and reaſon. By I 
mean that emotion of the ſoul, which is inſeparably ow 


N 
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nected, in different degrees, with every ſenſatian of pleas 
fare and of pain, from the lighteſt liking to the ſtrongeſt 
love, from the moſt minute aver/ion to the moſt violent 
hatred. Into theſe, almoſt all the: others may be reſolved; 
as they differ more in the nature of their objects, than in 
that of the emotion, from the former of which they re; 
ceive their different appellations. Zope and fear ate, 
indeed, common to all the other paſſions. Becauſe the 


poſſeſhon of every pleaſing object unenjoyed, may be 


hoped, and to be retained when gotten ; and the unattain- 
ment of it when remote, and the loſs of it after poſ- 


ſefion may be ſeared, In like manner, every 2 | 
ive 3 


object, at a diſtance may be hoped never to arr 

to be removed when preſent z and /eared that it ill come 

and never will deſert us. | oft. l 
With every paſſion there is vniformly connected an 

exertion, which is called deſire, We deſire to obtain and 


poſſeſs what we love and hope, to avoid and be freed from 


what we hate and fear, And that defire does, neceſſarily, 
precede and influence the mind of man, in e 

which he wills to undertake or to relinquiſh; and this in 
proportion to the degrees of ſtrength of that paſſion by 
which he is actuated.— By memory, I mean the retention 
of the ideas and perceptions, acquired by the ſenſes, 
ſenſation, reflexion, and other acts of the intelle&t ; 


by imagination, the power of recalling thoſe ideas and 


perceptions, combining and diſpoſing of them in all 
the various modes in which they can be arranged by 
faith, a perſuaſion of things, actions and events, not pre- 
ſent to the ſenſes, not proved, or not conſentaneous with 
the common courſe of nature z---by reafon, that faculty 
which, analyzing and comparing ideas, by whatever 
means they are brought to the ſentient principle, derives 
from them ſuch inferences and canciuſtons, as, conſecutive- 
ly ariſe therefrom ; and which are received us truths by 
the reaſoner. 2) 
Morality is that relation in which men ftand in fa- 
ciety, with reſpect to their actions, conſidered as benefi- 
cial or injurlous; not only to one another, as individuals, 
but alſo to the whole community, It feems expedient 
therefore to ſhew in what Sens, by the human faculties 
eperating in obedience to the /aws of nature, as explain 
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in the preceding ſection, individuals were, originally, 
brought into union : and, by their mutual intercourſe; 
gave riſe to the diſtinction of moral and immoral acts, and 
of liberty under the denomination of moral. OW 

In all. gregarious animals, more eſpecially in man, 
there inſtinctively exiſts a kind of fecondary ſelf-love, 
which induces them to unite, in preference to any aſſo- 
ciation with others of different kinds and ſpecies; as well 
as a ſympathetic attraction, by which, without the leaſt 
aſſignable cauſe, it frequently happens, that two or more 
of them are more intimately aſſociated than the reſt. 
This appears to be a truth fo ſelf-evident to the leaſt 
diſcernment, that it ſeems to be incapable of being con- 
troverted. From this innate principle, ſhould a number 
of the human race, each of whom had never btheld 
another of his on ſpecies, . accidentally be brought 
within fight of each other, the ſemblance-of ſhape, co- 
jour and voice would as naturally awaken the emoti- 
ons of this ſecondary ſelf-love, as ſeeds ſhoot forth by 
the genial heat of the ſun, and urge them to move 
forwards, to meet and to remain in that ſtate. * But the 
pleaſure, ariſing from the ſatisfaction of this deſire will, 
by no means, prevail over the emotions originating from 
the primary ſelf-love, in conſequence of which every ani- 
mal being .prefers his own life, eaſe and ſafety to thoſe of 
all others. Every individual, in like manner as before 
their aſſembling, will fil} continue to exert his own fa- 
culties, in order to obtain his daily ſuſtenance, in pre- 
ference to all others; and, on ſome occaſions, be diſap- 
pointed. If he, then, who has gotten ns food, be of 
ſuperior abilities to him who has, and it be not otherwiſe 
attainable : he will, as in his iſolated ſtate, by force, de- 
47 ; — — N > 2 prive 


I am ſenſible that Montefyuieu and I. I. Rouſſeau have re- 
ented man as a timid animal, trembling and flying from all he 
ces of his own ſpecies, .and they draw this opinion from the in- 
ſtance of that ſavage, who was found in the woods of Hanover, 
and ſome others. But the inference drawn from thence is, ma- 
nifeſtly, a fallacy. Neither of thoſe ſavages had ever ſeen 2 human 
being #aked, like himſelf, By them, hats, wigs and clothes muſt 
be conſidered, not as coverings, but as parts of the animal. It 
can be no proof, therefore, auſe they fled from men fo diſ- 
guiſed, that they would not have approached them, had they bees 
feen as they are in nature, 
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prive the poſſeſſor of it. Such violence being thus com- 
mitted, according to the natural formation of the mind, 
there inſtantly ariſes, in the boſom of him who has been 
diſpoſſeſſed, the paſſion of anger; and, conſequently, a 
defrre, not only of —_— what had been forced from 
him, but vindictively to inflict ſome painful ſenſation on 
the aggreſſor : or even death, in order to prevent himſelf 
from being treated in a like manner for the future; But, 
altho' the abilities of the violated. be inferior to thoſe of the 
violator, the former, nevertheleſs deſiring reſumption and 
vengeance, conſcious of his own inferior powers, will 
apply to a third perſon, whom /ympathy, compaſſion, or 
hapes of receiving a reciprocal aſſiſtance, reſentment for x 
ſimilar treatment, or fearing ſoon to receive it from the 
ſame aggreſſor, induces to aid him in executing his re- 
ſolves. By the ſuperior force, ariſing from the union of 
their abilities, whether the food which had been taken 
be reſumed or not, ſome bodily pain, if not death, will 
certainly be inflicted on the aggreſſor. He, in his turn, 
if he ſurvive the infliction, in like manner animated 
with reſentment, and a vindictive ſpirit, will ſeek ſome 
other perſon, by whoſe aſſiſtance, their powers may 
become ſuperior to thoſe of the fir? pair, that he may 
thereby ſatisfy his deſire of revenge. | 

The „rt pair, being now become inferior to the ſe- 
cond, muſt either yield to their ſuperiority, or ſeek an ad- 
ditional aid. This being acquired, they once more gain 
the aſcendant. When actuated by like motives, the ſe- 
cond proceed in the like way, to obtain the ſame ends. 


In this manner, two men originally endeavouring to. 


exceed each other in force, by the adventitious powers of 
many united into one aſſociation, to the ſame purpoſe, 

it at length reſults, that thoſe, who had met together by 
the impulſe of the ſecondary ſelf-love, are, by that of 
the primary, ſeparated into diſtinct tribes. The individuals 


of theſe, being conjoined by one common intereſt, and 


conſcious that the preſervation of every ſingle perſon de- 
pends on the powers of all, /e/f-/ove extends itſelf _— 
the whole number, in preference of their particular tri 
to every other. Each tribe, being actuated by the ſame 
- diſpoſitions, and entitled to the like rights which na- 
ture gave to the /ing/e man, it follows, that the ſame 
1 cauſes 
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cauſes of diſſention ariſe between two tribes, which had 
formerly originated between two individuals. Each tribe 
becomes animated by ſimilar emotions, and to like pur- 
ſuits, with thoſe which firſt operated to their aſſociation, 
and each aſſociation, excited by the deſire of ſelf- preſerva- 
tion, is en 5 hoſtilities. Such being the caſe, 
tach tribe, like the ſingle man, ſeeks the aſſiſtance of 
. another tribe, which, for like. reaſons, unites with it. 
Is chis manner, as, by the /aws of nature, men, from 
individuals, became tribes ; tribes became nations; each 
tribe ſtill preſerving a preference of itſelf to that of 
null others in their own nation ; and of their own na- 
tion in preference to all others. In this manner, from 
principles implanted in the human mind, each individual 
is as naturally impelled into union with others, to form 
ene body of ſociety; as, from the ſeminal principle in the 
womb, each particle 'is impelled to unite and form the 

body of eve man. _ 
Although I have derived the origin and progreſs of 
ſocial union from thoſe paſſions and defies which inevi- 
tably ſpring from the deprivation of ſiſlanance, the effects 
will be exactly ſimilar, in every inſtance wherein one man 
violates the poſſeſſions of another ; whether it be the wo- 
man he loves, the bows, arrows, club or other things, 
which tend to expedite his acquiring food or ayerting 

N may TE 
We the ſeveral perſons, thus affociated into tribes 
and nations for mutual ſafety, ſo intimate!y connected, 
that they felt the energies of pleaſure and of pain for 
the community, with ſenſibility equal to that with which 
the ſendation of an individual is affected, every man 
would as inevitably exert himfelf in the acquiſition of 
pleaſurable objects, and in averting painful for the 
community as for himſelf. But, as, in the ſame tribe, 
one man may enjey a pleaſure and underge a pain, which 
affects: no other. As the food, which ſatisſies the hunger 
of one, will yield no ſuſtenance to another. Nor the 
ns of the former ſupply the wants of the latter. 
mevitably follows that, notwithſtanding this pre- 
ference of each tribe and nation to all others, every 
individual ſtill carries into each ſociety, and infeparably 
xetains, à preference of je to all others. 3 


4 * | 
| 1 
all the antecedent inſtances, before aſſociation, wherein 
ſuperior force has been exerted, to ſupply the wants of 
the invader, the like cafes will produce the like emetrons, 
actions and events, and, conſequently, individuals enter- 
ing into quarrels, each nation and tribe become diſ- 
united, by the ſame inſtindive motives which originally 


prevailed. in ſeparating the firſt aſſemblage of individual 


men. | p pact £25 
But, by experience, it will be ſoon diſcovered, that 
' the ſame cauſes, which induced them to aſſociate into 
tribes and nations, if not controuled in their operations, 
muſt inevitably refolve them into individuals and reduce 
them to their primitive ſtate. That therein the faculties of 
each man will be reſtored to their original importance, 
and the 4% be ſubjected to the will of the mare powerful, 
and, conſequently, the former be obliged, linglys. to re- 


cut to the hke means, by which they were firſt conjoined: 


and that in this manner, by a continued ſeries of revaly- 


tions, in aſſociating and (eperating, nothing can remain, of 


ſufficient ability, on which to ſupport the rights of the 
week againſt the ffrong, by the agency and union of all. 
Such beivg the reſult of experience, reaſon, now, comes 


in aid to ſelf-love, for the ends of jelf-freſervation, diſtin - 


guiſhing what men ought to do, as a community, frem 
what they wil! to do, as individuals. And from thence 
there as naturally ariſes, from reoſon, a rule of action, 
for numbers in ſociety, as that, from fenſe, ſenfation, and 
vppetite, by which an individual is directed in his iſolated 
ſtate. In this manner originates the primary perception 
of morality and juſtice, which conſiſt in _ one's. en- 
joying thoſe rights, to which, by the laws of nature, he 
is entitled, and in being interdicted thoſe actions which 
are injurious to national ſociety. 

Such being the origin of moral diſtinctions, let me now 
examine Dr. Price's dehnition of moral liberty. Moral 


liberty,“ ſays he, is the power of following, in all 


«© circumſtances, our ſenſe of right and wrong, or of 
„ acting according to our refleting and moral principles, 
without being controuled by any arbitrary principles.“ 
And, p. 4, lu the ſecond caſe,” (moral liberty) - the 
« force, which ſtands in oppoſition to the agent's own 
will, and which, as far as it operates, produces /er- 


« vitule, 
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form a ſingular part of the prec 
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* vitude, is the influence of paſſion getting the better of 
&« reaſon, or the brute overpowering and conquering 
« the man. | 4 
Does not this compound of brute and man, in the 
human ſoul, conſtitute an extravagant conception, and 
x. yok definition? a „i- 
ritual centaur, equally fabulous with the cerporeal. With 
this difference, that the % forms the upper part of Dr. 
Price's, as the human does in that of the ancients. But, 
as nature has formed no ſuch being 2s the corporeal, it 
ſhall ſoon be ſhewn, that ſhe has not been the creator of 
the latter. And that Dr. Price, like other fabuliſts, hath be- 
gotten this intellectual monſter, to carry his principles and 
to educate his patriotic pupils, as Chiron bore Achilles 
on his back, and taught him to ride. If man, how- 
ever, be formed of theſe two incongruous parts, ſuch he 
came from the hands of nature, and was * deſti- 
ned to be a fave. Since in every act, in which paſſion 
s the better of reaſon, he is reduced to ſervitude, the 
rees of freedom and ſlavery of ſuch an animal cannot 
otherwiſe be aſcertained, than by a comparative view of 
thoſe acts in which reaſon and paſſion reſpectively prevail. 
Whether he will then be found to be, by nature, 
more a freeman than a » Fleave to thoſe who have 
examined the actions of themſelves and others with an 
unprejudiced and impartial attention. 
If Dr. Price mean, by a ſenſe of right and wrong,” 
an innate ſenſe, which n/tinively diſcerns the rectitude 
and pravity of human actions, and has been uſually call- 
ed a moral ſenſe, I am apprehenſive that, like many 
others of viſionary conception, he relies on a ſenſe that 
has no exiſtence. - It hath been already ſhewn, that the 
idea of morality ariſes from that experience which is de- 
rived from obſervation on the proceedings of men aſſo- 
ciated into communities. For to expect morality ſhould be 
known before theſe actions exiſt, which create the per- 
ception of it, is to expect the ſolar light before ſunriſe. 
Can that knowledge, which is experimentally acquired, 
be the reſult of intuitive diſcernment ? | | 
Let this be elucidated by the manner in which the 
perception of diftance, in place, becomes cognizable by 
the ce and car. It is a ſelf-evident truth that, were an 


5 infant 
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infant to remain in the. ſituation in which he was born 
until he grows to manhood, - without the exerciſe of his 
limbs and locomotive powers, he would be unable to 
judge, either by the eye or ear, of the diſtance in which 
things were placed, reſpecting himſelf and one another. 
For, without his having moved over ſucceflive parts of 
ſpace, by what means could the idea of diſtance be con- 
ceived ? all the information that the eye could afford him 
would be, that objects of one colour were more vivid 
than others of the ſame or different colours ; that thoſe 
of different ſizes, and of the ſame or different ſhapes, 
were ſome bigger than the reſt. The ear, alſo, would 
diſtinguiſh the difference -of ſounds, and each of them 


only as they were more or leſs loud. But, ſhould this 


perſon, at length, move from the ſpot to which he had 


hitherto, been confined, he would experimentally, at firft, 


diſcover, by the effects of locomotion, the idea of ſpace. 
At the ſame time obſerving, that the objects of a more 


vivid and ſtronger colour and of larger ſize, and thoſe of 


louder ſound, were approached with leſs footſteps, or in 
leſs time, than thoſe: of the ſame kind, which appeared 
more faint and leſs, he, would, at length, acquire, by 
practice, compariſon, and reflexion on what he ſaw and 
heard, an idea of the reſpective diſtances between him- 
ſelf and other objects: and henceforth determine of their 


remoteneſs and e by the different appearances 
i 


which they offered to viſion and to hearing. But will it 
| thence reſult, that diſtance is primarily. an object of in- 


tuitive diſcernment by the eye and ear, becauſe, after a. 


long exerciſe of the preceding /en/es, we can inſtantly 
decide of diſlance by their immediate diſcernment ? 

In like manner, by ſenſation, we are taught the diſ- 
tinctions and degrees of pleaſure and of pain, conſe- 
quently the paſſions which from thence originate, and thoſe 


actions which are productive of them. By reflecting, alſo, 


on the nature of ſociety, it is diſovered, that the welfare 
of all depends on the welfare and ſecurity of every ſingle 
perſon ; and, therefore, that all men are equally entitled 
to the attainment of all things pleaſing, and to be pre- 
ſerved from all that are injurious. Hence reſults the idea 
of that which ought and that which ought xe to be per- 
mitted in ſociety. But, hen theſe diſtinctions are once 

| — obtained, 
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obtiined, and are inſtantly difcerned by habitude on ſub- 
ſequent 'veeafions, ate they, therefore, the objects of a 
ſenſe chat inturtevely diſcerns the right and wrony which 

include ? 1 | 
What would be the effect, if every man were indulged 
in the potoer of following, in all * Sdis 
90 of right and wrong, or of acting in conformity to 
2 Wecken and moral principles, without being ” Bas 
e trouted by any contrary principles?“ this will be the 
moſt effectually determined, by the muttipticity of bars, 


| bolts, Tocks, firong holds, penal laws, courts of juſtice, 


prifons, axes, halters, and other means of corporal pu- 
niſhment, which are, at preſent, ſo neceſſary to be 
brought in aid to the operations of this moral ſenſe, and, 


' hitherto, fo ineffectually applied. Can moral liberty, 


therefore, 'confift in a right of following, in all circum- 
ſtances, the dictates of that en, uncontrouled oy any 
contrary principles? does it not, manifeſtly, conſiſt in a 
permiffem to follow the univerfal conviction of that which 
is right and wrong which has practically ariſen from ob- 
fervatiom and reflex ion on the actions of the whole com- 
munity, as they ate either beneficial or injurious? and 
that, as morulity is inconſiſtent with i deeds, moral liberty 
can never extend to a permiſſion of individuals acting ac- 
cording to their own ſenſe of right and wrong ? but, from 
Dr. Price's principles, and definition of that liberty, it re- 
fults that, by all the antecedent preventives, which, by 

ce, oppale the agent's wi, he is reduced to be a fave ; 


becauſe he is the controuled, b 3 principles, 


from following his fenſe of right and wrong, hence, every 
ſalutary inhibition of pernicious deeds becomes a violation 


of moral liberty. 


But is it not a new difcovery, or an egregious error, in 


this doctor, that paſſion is à brutal faculty, and ſubverſive 


of morality : fince without deſire, proceeding from ; 
as it bas been previouſly 1 . 
agent, and, conſequently, no moral being? for, unleſs 
precede the will in all human tranſactions, men 

will eternally remain in the ſame place, like clocks, 
aQuated a by the mechanical powers of involuntary 
oral liberty, therefore, can either exiſt with- 
out a voluntary agent ; or the brate is neceſſary to create 
EY he b in 
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in man, not only moral liberty, but maralſiy itſelf... I con- 
clude, therefore, that nature was as diſcerning, in the con- 
formation of her creatures, as Dr. Price is in his attetupts 
to diſcover it; that, without paſſion, it would prove im- 
ble to inſtitute à ſociety ; and that the union, of what 

r. Price denominates the brute, with reaſon conſtitutes the 
ſuperiority of man to other animals. But by what obſerva- 
tion on the human mind has the Doctor icovered, that, 
«« when paſſion gets the better of reaſon, it is a force 
« that overpotbers and conguers the agent's own will f” it 
© has, hitherto, been the univerſal opinion that, in all in- 
ſtances of poſſion prevailing over reaſon, the paſſion hath 
not everpowweres, but, created the will, If one man rob, 
murder, or otherwiſe injuriouſly treat another; if he 
commit . pxderaffy or beſtiality ; if he forſwear himſelf, 
commit adultery, ſpread a general conftagration, burn 
his own bonds, in order to evade the obligation of pay- 
ment; in all theſe actions, paſſion does, indeed, get hs 
better of reaſon, but is it, therefore, a force, which over- 
powers and conquers the will of the agent; and reduces 
the commiſſion of all theſe execrable crimes to involuntary 
acts? for all theſe enormities, according to Dr. Price's. 
definition, muſt have been wnwilful. The perpetrators 
of them, therefore, muſt have been as guiltleſs of im- 
moral deeds, as a weight falling from above, or the ea- 
ſual ſtroke of an inſtrument, which deprives a man of 
life. Surely this is a doctrine new, and unknown by 
all preceding moraliſts. Ah! what a lamentable thing it 
is, that the diſcovery of it ſhould have been ſo long de- 
ferred) what millions of innocents have been doomed to 
ignominious deaths, by thoſe cruel Herods, the judges of 
all nations, as having wil/wly commited all the abominable 
crimes above recited, and millions of others, which Dr. 
Price hath now diſcovered to have been #ntviifull; done 
and, therefore, as no man ought to be reſponſible for 
committing what he is forced to do, becauſe “ by is a 
mere paſſive inſlrument, it was murder, and not condign 
puniſhment to which they were ſentenced. But let us 
not be drowned in forrow for the untimely deaths of thoſe 
innocent murderers, robbers and other perpetrators of 
ſuch untbilſul deeds. Let us ſing Te Deum, and rejoice, 
that Richard Price, D. 1 F. R. S. was born, who * 
2 0 
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ſo graciouſly beſtowed on man a new revelation of mo- 
fality, which, contrary to that of the chriſtian, comes 
no: to fulfil the /aw, but to deflroy it. Could the patriots, 
in the houſes of Lords and Commons, eſtabliſh this doc- 
trine by Hatute, what numbers of their friends would 
owe either their /ives or properties to ſuch a moral law ! 
muſt not both the odd and new Newgate be let to other 
purpoſes, than that of immuring ſuch innocents as mur- 
derers, thieves and other felons; becauſe, being com- 
pelled again their wills to commit ſuch felonies, they 
have been guilty of no crime? and ſhall the innocent be 
impriſoned, after Dr. Price hath vouchſafed to reveal 
a doctrine ſo indubitably founded on moral principles: 
_ 5 evo to ſupport the definition of his moral li- 
rt | | 
1 e to have ſeen a book, called the New Whole 
Duty of Man, adapted to the preſent times, as the Old 
Whole Duty was to the former, I imagine that Dr. 
Price hath taken the hint, and calculated his new definition 
of moral liberty in the preceding manner; becauſe it is 
perfectly adapted to the preſent patriots, as the old one 
was to the former, Let us, therefore, laud and mag- 
nify the common-council of the great city of London, 
who, with. ſuch propriety, have fo gratefully rewarded, 
with gold and freedom, the diſcoverer of this bleſſing to 
mankind, that murders and all other crimes are not im- 
moral acts, becauſe they are included in the Doctor's de- 
finition of moral liberty; and therefore are incognizable 
by law, and cannot be juſtly puniſhed, becauſe they are 
perpetrated by brutal force overpowering the will of 
the agent. Can it be doubted, from their diſintereſted 
zeal to ſerve the nation, that the patriots, who have been 
at the expence of printing and ſelling for Three-pence 
theſe inc{limable obſervations of Dr. Price fo righteouſly 
calculated to promote all due order and ſubordination 
among the ſubjects of this realm, animated with a ge- 
nuine and Coſmopolitan ſpirit of liberty, will get this in- 
valuable pamphlet of the Doctor's tranſlated into all lan- 
guages, and tranſmitted to all the nations of the known 
world, in order to teach them their duty, reſpecting 
phyſical, moral, religious and civil liberty; that his and 
their names and principles may be as univerſally ſpread 
| 77 = 
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I darkneſs beyond the polar circles in their winter fea- 
ſons, and their merits be as equally diffuſed, as the 
ſtench of Acheron through all the infernal regions. 
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SECTION II. 
Of Civil liberty. 15. 
T Ational ſocieties being thus formed, the obligations 


to morality,” or the manner in which men ought 

to behave reſpecting each other, are ſoon perceived to be 
inadequate to the preſervation of their natural and ſocial 
rights. From hence ariſes the neceſſity of inſtituting 
ſuch poſitive ordinances, far the conduct of the whole 
community, as may moſt effectually contribute to create 
in each man, tribe and nation, the ſame ſentiments reſ- 
pecting public and private conduct; in order to create, as 
much as. poſſible, a national mind, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed me; and, conſequently, to produce an unity 
of will, in the exertion of their ſeveral. faculties. In 
proportion as this ill approaches to univerſality will be 
the force of thoſe numbers, which are included in every 
tion, | 
The ſuperiority which ſtrength of intellect and ſtrength 
of body poſſeſſes over an imbecility of either; the aſcen- 
dancy which courage obtains, above timidity, are now, 
not only reſtrained, by poſitive inſtitutes, from being 
injuriouſſy exerted againſt their compatriots: but are to be 
applied to the advancement of the national welfare ; 
leaving to the individuals the full exerciſe and enjoyment 
of their ſeveral abilities, in all caſes wherein, the purſuits 
of private intereſt are unobſtruftive of the public good. 
This is what conſtitutes a civil government. And, 
as every man, in his /olated ſtate, is, by the laws of 
nature, to be governed by the dictates of his own mind, 
in the acquiſition of his wants and the preſervation of his 
life, fo in like manner, in his afſectated ſtate, he is fo far 
entitled to be governed by it, as the mind of one man is 
proportioned to thoſe of the whole coalition. Every in- 
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dividual, therefore, poſſeſſes an indifputable right to de- 
liver his ſentiments, and to confent, or not, to whatever 
laws may be enacted, fot the government of all. And, 
as, in the infancy of ſocieties, a community conſiſted of 
no great number of perſons; and the ſame extent of 
ground, -which is now occupied -4 one nation, was, at 
that time, covered by many, aſſemblies, in which all 
might meet in the ſame place to the preceding purpoſes, 
were practicable with facility. While men remained in 
their primitive ſtate of aſſociation and acquired ſuſtenance 
by hunting, fiſhing and collecting the vegetable producti- 
ons, few laws were neceſſary, to prevent the commiſſion 
of injuries -* individual on another. Many of 2 
tribe ſought their food together, Whatever they acquired 
was, on their return, divided among the whole number. 
Property, then, conſiſted in the pofleflion of very few 
things, and fuch as all might eafily obtain by their own 
hands, without invading thoſe which were poſſeſſed by 
others. And the labour which each man exerted in the 
makinꝑ of them, conſtituted that right by which they were 
his ſpecific property, - Arrows, bows and, perhaps, ſome 
other inſtruments and utenfils, which all could make ; 
a hut, which every one could ere ; ſkins, to cover their 
bodies; and each a female, conſtituted their chief poſ- 
ſeſfions. In ſuch fates, the inſtituting of laws to pre- 
vent invaſions of private property was uſeleſs ; and, 
therefore, unpractiſed. Men were left to be governed by 
the inſtitutes of nature, and the paſſions, ambition and 

mame, parts of the brute in Dr. Brie man, were, at 
once, the lepiflative and executive authority, To be a 
huntſman, brave and alert in war, and to be ſkilful 
m attacking their enemies and defending themſelves, were 
the excellencies to which they aſpired, and theſe gave 
' Pre-eminence to one above another, He, therefore, who 
was moſt exalted in theſe qualifications, was moſt efteemed. 
And be, and all others, were aſhamed not to exert their 
beſt abilities in the preceding inſtances, becauſe a re- 
miſſneſs of either quality was held in contempt. Than 
which nothing is more painful to the mind; or will be 
more induftrioufly avoided. 
In this earlieſt ſtate of aſſociated Leings; and, indeed 
in all others, every thing that can afford them ſuſtenance, 


and 
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and ſupply their wants, muſt, either mediately or iname- * 
diately, be the production of the carth.. And, as all are, 
hy nature, entitled to the uſe of ſuch zequiſites, they 
have, conſequently, an undoubted claim to the. ſoil it- 
ſelf. From this law of. nature ariſes the idea and ori- 
gin of all territorial property. But, when men were 
united -into nations, it became expedient, in order to 
preclude, as, much as poſſible, all cauſes of diſſention 
from among them, that this earth ſhould be divided into 
ſoch diſtinct partitions, as might ſuffice to the occaſions 
of; a people, on which partitions all that lives or vege- 
rates was to become the ſpecific property of that nation 
by whom they were inhabited. Boundaries were, there- 
fore, to be aſcertained ;. that the extent of their territorial 
property might be known, beyond which they were not 
to paſs, in ſrarch of thoſe things which were requilite to 
their ſubſiſtence ; becauſe the adjoining diſtrict was already 
occupied by another people, to whom the foil and its 
productions appertained. Territorial, and all other pro- 
perty are, therefore, nature, founded on that riztt, 
Which all men and all nations have, to the uſe of all 
things by which they are to live and procreate; and on 
that of | acquiring, by the exertion of their own fa- 
culties, the things which are neceſſary to thoſe ends, 
without moleſtation or prejudice to other men and peo- 
ple, , © e 
As occaſions muſt inevitably arrive, in which the re- 
ſpective boundaries would be paſſed, in ſearch of food; and 
other cauſes of reſentment. originate; wars were the na- 
tural conſequences of ſuch, tranſgreſſions and events. 
The 1ight, therefore, which every individual naturally 
poſſeſſed, to prefer his own preſervation and ſecurity to 
thoſe of every other man, was now the riglt of the na- 
tion: and, therefore, that which had received the injury 
was entitled to retaliate on the aggreſſors. The deſixe of 
. vengeance, and the attainment I greater ſecurity were 
the motives to hoſtilities. And, as numbers alone. could 
conſtitute the power of à nation, the oply means b 
which vengeance might be ſatisfied, and ſafety more ef- 
fectually eſtabliſhed, were thoſe of reducing the number 


of their enemies, or of augmenting that of themſelves. 
4 | The 
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The laws therefore which are dictated by natute, in all 
ſuch intereſting caſes, were ſtrictly obſerved. 191519 
For this reaſon, and in this infancy of government, 
when priſoners were taken, they were generally put to 
death; and ſometimes converted to the aliment of the 
victors. Becauſe to feed the captives by the acquifitions 


of the conquerors would encreaſe the toil of the latter, 


and render them ſubſervient to the vanquiſhed; which is 
repugnant to way idea of ſupertority. To oblige them 


to acquire the ſuſtenance of their maſters, | as it muſt be 


tranſacted in the woods, would have been little leſs than 
a compulſion; and to ſeek their own, a kind of permi/- 
ſion to return to their native country. Of conſequence, 
therefore, the original intention and ends of making war 
would have been fruſtrated, which were, to reduce the 
ſtrength, and to diminiſh the number of their enemies. 
But, as the augmenting of their own numbers was 
adequate to that of reducing thoſe of their adverſaries, 
the means of obtaining both theſe ſalutary ends were de- 
viſed. To that intent, it was permitted to thoſe, who 
had, in battle, loſt either huſbands, ſons, brothers or 
other relations, to redeem the lives of a like number of 


captives, by adopting them into their places. The per- 
ſons ſo preſerved became fo effectually conjoined with 


their-conquerors, as to be equally confided in with ſafe- 

- Such is the preſent policy and preſervation of the 
Lagians in America. In that ſtate of nations, their po- 
lity can hardly be deemed to riſe to that which is under- 
ſtood by civil government; and, conſequently, their li- 
berty is that of nature and of cuſlom, or a mixture of 
phyfical and moral. ; | . | | 

National aſſemblies, in this early ſtate of aſſociation, 
are ſeldm convened to enact laws; but to conſult on 
their huntings, the propriety / of making war-and peace, 
and the beſt methods of conducting both. 

From a life ſuſtained by the chace and by collecting the 
vegetable productions of an uncultivated ſoil, the natural 
tranſition is to that of'paſtarage and agriculture.” In the 
former, the animals, moſt ſerviceable to the ſupport of 
man by their milk and fleſh, are tamed and appropriated 


to that end. In the latter, the plants, grain, ſeeds and 


fruits are encreaſed by cultivation, beyond their natural 
pro- 
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produce. As this advancement towards civilization re- 
quires -a ſtronger coertion on the actions of individuals 
than the antecedent, I ſhall be more explicit in delineating 
the riſe, progreſs and eſtabliſhment of civil government. 
As the Germans, in the time of Tacitus, were pre- 
ciſely in this ſecond ſtage of legiſlative progreſſion: and 


becauſe the conſtitution of this kingdom originated 


from thence, what I have to ſay ſhall be ſupported by the 
authority of thoſe inſtitutions, which are to be found in 
his Treatiſe, De Moribus Germanorum.*: . | | 

In this ſtate, che labour of taming horſes, herds and 
flocks as naturally imparted property to thoſe: who had 
reduced them to that condition, as formerly to the beaſts 
which they acquired by their toil in hunting. In conſe- 
quence of this alteration, as the numbers of them might 
be unequal in the hands of the ſeveral poſſeſſors, belong- 
ing to the ſame tribe or aſſociation, and no man was en» 
titled to, or wanted, a larger ſhare of the vegetable pro- 
ductions than was neceſſary for the ſupport of his animal 
property, it became requiſite, that ſuch portions of the 
earth ſhould be allotted to each individual, as were ſuffi- 
ciently for the ſuſtenance of thoſe animals, and for the 
production of vegetable food. By theſe means the labour 
and produce of each man and his family were applied to 
the uſe of themſelves alone; and no diſſentions aroſe, from 
an inequality of conſumption or of. toil, between the 
different families, which would probably have been the 
effect, had every thing been left in common teſpecting 
land and labous. Hence originated the eſtabliſhment of 
property in the foi}, as appropriated to the particular uſe 
of individuals, apart from the community. But this pro- 
perty was, then, but temporary and occaſional. For, as 
agriculture had received but ſmall improvement, the 
tribes, or particular aſſociations of the community were 
obliged,” annually, to move from one ſpot of ground to 
another, in order to obtain freſh paſturage ; and a greater 


plenty from the grain which was ſown, than could be 


Otherwiſe produced. On thoſe occaſions, of moving to 
new ſituations, the land was proportioned to the wants 
of each family; and thoſe parts which were preferable to 

the 
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the reſt were diſtributed according to the eſteem and u- 
thority of the individuals “; and thus property firſt be- 

came the reward of merit. | 
This improving ſtate of national polity required the 
energy of poſitive inſtitutes, to aid the feebleneſs of mo- 
Tal obligation ; and to aſcertain what ſhould be permitted 
and what forbidden. Every man being to be governed 
by the laws which were to be enacted, had an equal and 
guſt right to be preſent in all national aſſemblies, in order 
to deliver his opinion, and to conſent or diſſent to what 
might be propoſed. But, as wranimity of ſentiment in a 
national aſſembly may be juſtly deemed among the ura! 
impoſhbilities z and the adminiſtration of a ftate muſt 
conſtantly proceed; it became neceſſary that a majority of 
inions ſhould frame and conſtitute thoſe laws by which 
were to be governed. T's theſe the minority were 
to be ſubject; for the ſame reaſon that a leſs ſtrength in 
one man is, by the laws of nature, doomed to ſubmit to 
a greater in another. Without this obedience to a majo- 
rity of opinions, the national coalition would have been diſ- 
ſolved. The diſſentient muſt either have ſeceded into a dif- 
ferent country, or have taken arms in ſupport of their opi- 
nions. As, in either of theſe events, the diviſion would have 
leſſened the ſtrength of the whole, and the ſmaller part 
become not only a prey to the greater, but to other people, 
mutual intereſt, ſelf-preſervation and the laws of nature 
operating to the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, induced them 
to remain conjoined, and to acquieſce in the formation of 
thoſe laws and obey their mandates. Hence, it is evident 
that, when Dr. Price aſſerts, p 6. that © in every free 
<4. ſtate, every man is his own legiſlator,” he aflerts either 
that which is untrue, decides on things of which he js 
ignorant, or alters them with ſome more culpable deſign. 
For can that perſon, in the national aſſembly, contribute 
to the paſſing of that law which he by his vote endea- 
vours to defeat, and is inſtituted in direct contradiction 
to his opinion and conſent? may it not as truely be aſſer- 
ted, that a man can be preſent where he is not? nor can 
that nation be ſaid to be free, in which the acts of legiſ- 
lature are paſſed by a majority of the people, if Dr. 


Price's 


* Tacit. p. 409. 


. 
Price's affertion be true, that in “ all theſe cafes,” one 
of -which is cr] liberty, © there is a force which ſtands 
«© oppoſed to the agent's own will, and which, as far as 
* it operates, produces ſervituae.” In this inſtance, the 
opinion of 'the majority is that force which ſtands in op- 
poſition to the 20 of the minority, and, confequently, 
no ſuch thing as civil liberty can be enjoyed; or a free ſtate 
may conſiſt of faves, in all but a bare majority, of one 


in twenty millions, and civil liberty, nevertheleſs, exiſt 


in that ſtate. 


But get me tranſcribe the Doctors definition of civil © 


liberty, that I may avoid the charge of miſ-ſtating it. 
„Civil liberty” ſays he, p. 3 and 3, is the power of a civil 
& ſociety, or Hate, to govern itſelf by its own diſeretion, 
or by laws of its own making, without being ſabject 
to any foreign diſcretion, or to the impoſition of any 
* extraneous will or power, In this caſe, it is any will, 
* diſtinct from that of the majority of a community, 
„ which claims a power of making laws for it and diſ- 
« poſing of its property, which is the force which ſtands 


„ jn oppoſition to the agent's wn will, and which, 22 


« far as it operates, produces ſervitude.” 

In all inſtances of enacting laws by a majority of the 
people. the Doctor will hardly deny that the minority are 
not governed according to their own diſcretion, or by 
laws of their own making; or that the wil of the mine- 
rity, who oppoſe that law, is diſtinct from that of the m 


fority. The majority therefore is as much a force, that ſtands | 


in oppoſition to the will of the minerity, as the votes of the 
minority are a force which ſtands in oppoſition to the vill 
of the majority. Suppoſe a ſtate to conſiſt of four millions 


of perſons, and that a. law be paſſed by the ſuffrages of 


two million and one perſon, and that it be oppoſed by two 
million, one excepted. The marority then, exceeds the 


minority by two perſons. Is that ſtate governed by its oor 


diſcretion, where one half of the conſtituents, two 
ſons excepted, are governed by laws made in direct oppo- 
fition to their diſcretion and conjert ? can ſuch a communi- 
ty, according to Dr. Price's definition, be in the enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty ?- 

In hisexplanation of the preceding part, he tells you, that 
« it is any till, diſtin from that of the majority, which, 
x p * in 
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« in this caſe, is the force that produces ſervitude.“ Hence 
it reſults, that the force of a minority, which operates, by 
its diſtinct will, againſt that of a majority, and effetts no- 
thing, does, nevertheleſs, produce ſervitude in that ma- 
jority. And the diſtin will of the majority, which ope- 
rates againſt the , will of the minority, and, by that force, 
compels them to be governed by laws paſſed in oppoſi- 
tion to their conſent and diſcretion, does, nevertheleſs, 


__ conſtitute civil liberty. Such are the abſurdities and ſelf- 


contradictions, into which men will fall, when they treat 
of ſubjects which they do not underſtand. Or form ſuch 
ſpurious definitions of liberty, with intent to foſter re- 
bellion in one part of the Britiſh dominions, and to excite 
it in another. | 
But let me ſtate a caſe, founded on the Doctor's defi- 
nition of civil liberty, and aſk his opinion. If to the 
people of England, aſſembled in national council, it 
ſhould be propoſed, that all Engliſhn:en of Preſbyterian and 
democratic principles ſhould be hanged, as enemies to the con- 
anden of ther country, and it ſhould be paſſed into a 
law, by the diſcretion of a, great majority; would the 
diſtin will of the minority, that oppoſed the law by 
which they are to be hanged, be a force, which, as far 
as it operates, is productive of ſervitude z or leſſen the full 


efforts of civil liberty, by voting againſt their execution ? 
I imagine the Doctor is totally miſtaken in his defini- 


tion of civil liberty; for, according to him, that Liberty 


does not conſiſt in the nature of the laws by which men 


are governed, but in that of the government by which 
they are formed. If laws, that impart to the ſubjects 
the full enjoy ment of thoſe rights to which, by nature, 
they are entitled; and defend them from thoſe who would 
treat them injuriouſly, be enacted by a Sovereign, or a 
certain number of men at the head of the community; 
would the med? of that legiſlature change the nature of 
things, and make that to be a government of ſlavery,” 
which preſerved to all men their natural and ſocial 
rights? Such is the conſequence of the Doctor's 
diſtinction, that there cannot exiſt a law, made by 
the majority of a people, which can either annibilate or 
abridge the civil liberty of a nation; becauſe that civil li- 
berty ſolely conſiſts in the power of making laws by ſuch 


a ma- 
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a majority; and all thoſe, who, in a minority, oppoſe 
ſuch * as deprive them of their rights and properties, 
will operate to the production of ſervitude. ILY 
From hence, does it not clearly reſult ;- that, when 
Dr. Price aſſerts, that ** liberty is imperfeCtly defined, 
« when it is ſaid to be a government of laws, and not of 
men,” he is either manifeſtly miſtaken or wilfully miſre- 
preſents? The fact is, that liberty conſiſts not in being 
overned either by laws or men, becauſe all nations are 
fo govgrned : but im being governed by juft laws alone, 
whatever be the conſtitution of the ſtate in which they 
are enacted. On what ground of truth does he then 
found his aſſertion, p. 7, if the laws are made by one 
„ man, or a junto of men, in a ſtate, and not by com- 
„ mon conſent, a government by them does not differ 
from flavery ?” If the fame effect be produced by one 
man, or a {mall number of men, that is uſually the re- 
ſult of great numbers operating to the like end, does a 
difference of number in the agents produce a difference of 
felt in the production; Suppoſe a hundred men had been 
employed to dye a piece of cloth blue, and a like effect had 
been produced by one man, or a ſmall number of men, 
would the difference of the number of men change the 
effect of the operation, and make that to be black, 
which would have been blue, if dyed by a whole commu- 


nity ? J | 

| 1 laws, which permit and leave to the people the full 
enjoyment of their rights, be made by a ſover+izn and his 
council: and thoſe, which reſcind them from the exerciſe 
of thoſe rights, be appointed by a majority of the eommu- 
nity, are the ſubjects enſlaved by ju/t laws, becauſe they 
are made in the former manner; and enjoying freedom 
under the influence of «nju/t laws, becauſe they are made 
in the /atter ? and will it be“ a contradiction in terms, 
to ſay that, the ſtate governed itſelf, wherein the laws 
of equity were inſtituted by one man,” in contradiſ- 
tinction to inequitable and oppreſſive laws, made by a ma- 
Jority of the people? As truly may it be aſſerted to be a 
contradiction in terms, to ſay that the food, which is 
given by one man to another, is not ſuſtenance, becauſe it 
is not given by a majority of the pariſh, Is it not, there- 
fore, the laws alone, which can conſtitute civil liberty, 


and 


\ 
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and not the form of that government by which they are 


enacted ? | | 
Certainly, the politics of Dr, Price will not ſo far pre- 
vail over his piety, as to permit him to eſtabliſh, as a 
part of government, in favour of «v4 liberty, that which, 
from his definition of moral liberty, will reduce © the 
agent to an inſtrument.” Both theſe liberties, ac- 
cording to Dr. Price's definitions, cannot therefore, ſub- 
fiſt in the ſame ſtate: and yet, without oppoſing the 
Doctor's notion of moral liberty, and infliting penalties 
on theſe in/iruments, the agents of pernic ious deeds, nei- 
ther moral, civil, nor religious liberty will long ſublitt. 
| » Every man, by conſenting to conſtitute an executive” 
ower over the tribe to which he appertains, reſizns his 
right of ruling for himſelf: and, conſequently, of fol- 
_ lowing his own will, in all things which are to be per- 
formed by the tribal aſſociation. But, for that reaſon, he 
has an indubitable right to give his vote, in the appoint- 
ing him, or them, with whom it is to be entruſted. 
And, if the iſſue of the election be contrary to his choice, 
be muſt, nevertheleſs, obey the executive power, or de- 
ſert the tribe. But, as, in ſtates where money has not 
found admiſſion to ſuperſede the inclinations of the peo- 
ple to promote the general welfare; and the intereſts of 
the individuals are fo much the ſame; it is manifeſt, that 
the moſt proper perſons will be elected, as adminiſtrators 
of the executive power, whether it be tribal or regal. 
Of the ſuperior attributes of man, wiſdom, courage, and 
ſtrength of body, the firſt is the moſt excellent and moſt 
capable of promoting the advantage of the tribe and na- 
tion. Becauſe wiſdom only can diſpoſe and direct the ac- 
tions of any number of men to the beſt advantage. Cou- 
rage can but lead them on to action, and continue the 
combat more reſolutely. Whereas, the ſtrength of one 
man is ſeldom ſuperior to that of teu united. 
In all elections, therefore, of the tribal chieftains, the 
choice will as naturally fall on the perſon of ſuperior in- 
tellect, ſuppoſing it to be not depreciated by a deficiency 
in courage *, and all others of the ſame tribe be eſteemed 
"ior | according 
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rccording to the eminence of their ſeveral faculties; as 
certainly as a quantity of atoms, of different ſpecific 
weights, thrown into water, will, each of them, take 
their places, in deſcending to the bottom, according to 
their reſpective degrees of gravitation, By theſe means, 
the fame faculties, which, in ſingle perſons, render one 
man ſuperior to another, and enable him to accompliſh 
what cannot be performed by the leſs able, {till give him 
pre-eminence in the coalition of all; compenſate for his 
contriburing a larger ſhare of thoſe powers, than other 
individuals, to the welfare of the whole; encreaſt the 
conſideration of the tribe, in proportion as he equals 
or excels the chieftains of others ſo aſſociated; and, in 


this manner, augment the influence and importance of - 


the ſtate. When men fettle into their due places of 
ſubordination, according to their reſpective faculties, and 
conſtitate a force, to controul their own wills, do th 

voluntarily reſign themſelves to ſervitude? eſpecially as, 
from the /ervitude or ſubordination ariſing from the fawn 
of nature, the civil liberty of the whole can only be 
preſerved. For, without obedience to the executive 
power, all men would be let looſe to phyſical liberty, like 


atoms deprived of their centripetal attraction ; the ends of 


aſſociation would be totally defeated ; and, conſequently, 
no civil liberty could exiſt ? 

As the ends of aſſociating into tribes do- naturally con · 
ſtitute an executive power in one man; ſo the ends of 
tribes coaleſcing into nations, do equally require a ſingle 
perſon, to whom the like power over the tribes is to 
committed. The ſame reaſons for preſerving a unity 


of will, and, thereby, of imparting the fulleſt power to 


the nation, are equally coercive in this inftance, as in 
that of the tribal ſocieties : and, as he who is to direct 
the actions of all, ought to be appointed by the votes of 
all, election is the natural mode of conſtituting a ſove- 
reign executive power. As the ſuperiority of intellect, 
in choofing the tribal leaders, prevailed over every other 
quality; in like manner, it preſerved its aſcendancy in 
electing the regal. And, as the leaders of tribes were the 


moſt eminent in thoſe attributes which exalt one man 


above another, their king was choſen from . 
| auſq 
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becauſe of his pre · eminence above the reſt D. Hence it 
appears, that all civil government is vet, as far as it 
can be denominated free, the creature of the people” 
as Dr. Price aſſerts, It is created by the ſuperior wiſdom 
of the ſew, according to the laws of nature in giving an 
allociating propenſity to man, compared with that of 
the multitude; and, therefore, it cannot originate with 
the latter. To aſſert alſo, that all power is preſented 
by the people, is either the effect of ignorance, or of 
intention to deceive. Whether it be the legiſlative or 
executive, it ſprings from the wants and inſufficiency of 
a people, aſſociated to the fame ends. The hands and 
feet may as truly aſſert, that power is by them given to 
the mind, to rule and direct them; as that the people be- 
ueath it to the legiſlative and executive parts of the 
te. For, in this inſtance, are not the ſalutary effects, 
which are imparted by ſuperior wiſdom, as much a gift to 
the people as the porver which is given by them to the 
preceding authorities? And, as it is the office and duty 
of the mind, in both caſes, to determine the rules of 
conduct and direct the movements of the whole body; 
and as that cannot be effected, but by the ſubordination 
of the members, obedience is 1 due to the ſuperiot 
power, as an equitable adminiſtration is due from that 
power to the members. Hence it is obvious, that nei- 
ther a legiſlative nor an executive power being able to act 
without a people; nor a people without theſe — — | 
ing powers, the obligations due from the people to them, 
are as much above thoſe from the executive power to the 
people, as an agent is more excellent than the inſtrument 
with 


KReges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute ſumunt. Tacit. p. 384. 
It appears to me, that the ſenſe of this paſſage is as I have rendered 
it: Dax being, in Tacitus, ſynonimous with Princeps, or head of 
a comitatus or tribe, and Nobilitas confined to thoſe heads. I am ſen- 
ſible Sir William Blackſtone is of another opinion, and ſuppoſes 
ſomething like an hereditary deſcent in the crown, becauſe the 
kings were elected ex nobilitate; but, with that deference which is 
due to ſo great a man, as, through the whole of Tacitus and other 
writers, it ap that all the Germans were on an equality, ex- 
cept as their aculties rendered them ſuperior, and that virtue was 
the ſole nobility, I hope the ſenſe which I have given to the pre» 
ceding words may not appezr altogether — . 


er | 
with which he works. With what truth, therefore, can 
power be ſaid to be a donation from the prople: to the ſu- 
preme authority; when, without the directing influence 
of that authority, they would have remained an impotent, 
an ungovernable and a tumultuous rabble ? How can it be 
found in ſuch exchanges, wherein the people receive the - 
greater advantage May it not be as truly ſaid, that the 
wheels of a watch give power to the ſpring to move them, 
as that the people give power to thoſe who ſuperintend 
and govern them ? E | = 
Were the ſenſations of pleaſure and of pain, or of be- 
nefit and injury, as abſolutely attendant on the actions 
which every individual _ perform for the community 
as for himſelf, the man of the moſt exalted intellect might 
fingly and ſecurely be entruſted, both with the legiſlative 
had executive powers; and monarchy would be eminen 
preferable to all other kinds of government. But, as it is 
imagined that the legiſlative authority cannot be fo ſafely 
transferred to a ſingle perſon, as left to a majority of the 
national conſtituents ; laws were originally framed, ac- 
_ cording'to the votes of a majority of thoſe, ho, under 
the deluſive idea of giving their own opinions, fancied 
themſelves to be part of the legiſlature. In this ſtate of 
civil government, wherein each man has a right pub- 
lickly to deliver his ſentiments in the formation of laws, 
the faculties of the ſoul, like the budding bloſſom, grow 
and expand themſelves, and the degrees of intellectual 
powers are known and diſtinguiſhed. Hence ariſes the 
chief advantage from national aſſemblies. They afford an 
opportunity to men of ſenſe to ſhew their ex „and 
to babblers of diſtinguiſhing their inanity and imperti- 
nence; the former are thereby known and eſteemed, and 
the latter rejected and deſpiſed. Faſſion, alſo, the brute in 
man, as Dr. Price js pleaſed to denominate it; in conſe- 
quence, I preſume, of bis wiſdom being ſuperior to that 
of God, by whom men were created, is excited by its pro- 
r objects only. | | 

pe atever — the general conception, or deluſion of 
the multitude, the reality is, that a legiſlative majority 
does never proceed from voting according to their, n 
judgments: but from the influence of a few of ſuperior 
wiſdom, in whom they 8 4 and confide; and by _ 
8 eir 


Land. -- 
their wills arg formed, and their voices directed: and 
were the opinions of a majority of the people, undireted 
by a Jew intelligent men, to inſtitute laws for the go- 
vernment of all, acts of legiſlature would prove, of all 
things, to be the moſt abſurd, contradictory, ſubverſive 
of each other; and of liberty itſelf. For, in what nation 
has the majority poſſeſſed ſueh ns of intellect and in- 
formations: as can make them adequate to the diſcharge 
© of a legillative duty ? From an infufficiency of that kind, 
have not the populace undeviatingly followed and ſup- 
ported their demogogues, unkhowing the conſequences 
of what-they were purſuing, although they led to their de- 
ſtruction? The people a a whole nation are, indeed, 
incapable of being corrupted, But no gregarious animals 
are ſo eaſily ſeduced and led aftray, which is equally fatal 
to a Nate. The aſſertion, therefore, that, in all ſuch 
Rates, the laws are framed 8 to the. opinion ü Of a 
majority, is in fact, an egregious fallacy. For the majo- 

. Tity have no opinion, but What is obtained by a faith in 
other men of diſtinguiſhed abilities: nor can they poſſibly 
poſſeſs the means of knowing what is beſt. And, therefore, 
without the direction of the few, no beneficial laws would 
— — — right — vote, would prove to 

not only a uſtleſs, but a detrimental privilege, even 

to thoſe who voted. jo 5 

Of this truth the Roman peaple were ſo ſenſible, that, 
in order to obviate the miſchiefs that were brought upon 
them by the ſenate, and experimentally conſcious of their 
own inſufficiency, they obtained the eſtabliſument of 
Tribunes, 1 their rights were to be preferved, and 

laws propofed for their welfare. In Sparta, alſo, from a 

like conſciouſneis of their inſufficiency, the Epbori were 
elected to ſimilar purpoſes. And the numerous revolu- 
tions in the Athenian form of government, and the de- 
ſtruction of the ſtate, were folely owing to the people's be- 

ing at once the legiflative and judicial power to which men 

might appeal from the ſenate of the Aropagites, and all the 
other courts of juſtice. But it ffatters that ſelf-ſufficiency 
which is — to man. And he conceives himſolf to be an 
agent, where he 1s but the paſſtve inſtrument of his leader's 
will, whote ah,. he as implicitly follows, as ſheep do 
the ſound of the bell, which hangs from the neck of _ 
wether 
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wether that leads them. Hence it reſults, that the peo 
ple are not governed by Jaws actually made according to 
the oftinion of a majority, but in conſequence of t 
faith in à few men of ſuperior knowledge. Thus, 
it is in fact, a ſmall number in which the legiſlative 
| power does really reſide, whatever be the form of govern- 
ment. At the lame time, a majority of the et is again 
directed by the will of one man and his dependants, 
united in the ſame cauſe of acquiring power. If the be- 


lief of the majority in the ſuperior judgment of the e; 


and the influence of one man be the guiding power of the 


majority of thoſe z. are not thefe the forces, which 
ſtand in op ies to the agent's own her Meri | 


a /ervitnde? What, then, are the numbers of 'thoſe who 
are not faves, according to Dr. Price's definition of crvrl 
liberty, that reſide in ſuch ſtates as are deemed the moſt 
free? But, as this ſervitude is nothing more than the 


ſubordination” of folly to wiſdom, civil liberty is the pro- 
geny of laws formed by the few, directed of wk one, in 


conſequence of this natural ſubordination of intelle& in 


the number. This incapacity and want of knowledge in 


the people to inſtitute laws, encreaſes in proportion 


become more opulent, more commercial, and? property 
; ? choſe; the view 


more unequally divided. In conſequene of theſe, 


individuals become more felf-ſufficient, and the populace 
more inſolent. Goverment is thetefore rendered more 

intricate and embarraſſed, by a multiplicity of intereſts, 
which interſe& or eonfront each other in their ſeveral 


courſes. In reality, in thoſe governments which ate deno- 
minated free, whether they be democratic or ariſtocratical, 
the ſupreme power does, practically, devolve on one man; 
who, with his family friends and adherents, as certainly 
rules the ſtate, as if he were, conftitutionally, 'the King 


eſtabliſhed. But men are deluded and governed by names, 


and as ſuch is their nature; and it contributes to thei 
imaginary. happineſs, let them enjoy it. For the tru 


of this obſervation, I appeal to the hiſtories of Greece, 


Rome, Carthage, and of all nations, both ancient and 
modern. For, in that caſe, as in all others, although 
the appointments of man may intend to traverſe the in- 
tentions of nature; ſhe, nevertheleſs, by the inceſſant 
operations of her own u either directly or indireMy, 
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in all governments, brings things, as near as poſſibſe, to 
the ſame iſſue: and hence it is, that all other modes of 
government are, ultimately, reſolved into that of mo- 
narchy. Thus it appears, that all civil government, 
„ as far as it can be denominated free, is not the 
& creature of the people,” as Dr. Price aſſerts it is, but 
of a few, or of one man, directing the willi of a majo- 


rmty. | 
3 rus fa the German ſtates where money, and con- 
ſequently its influence was unknown, a ma ority of the 
whole nation had been found to be an erroneous guide in 
legiſlative ordinances 5 and the mifchief was therefore 
obviated. The tribal chieftains conſulted on affairs of 
ſmall importance without the people. And, although 
/ thoſe of greater conſequence were brought before the na- 

tional aſembly, yet even theſe were not permitted to 
their deciſion, untill the propriety of their being paſſed 
into a law, had been previouſly and 8 conſi- 
dered by the king and chieftains *; ſo ſenſibſe were the 
people of their own inſuffieency of judgment to compoſe, 
or to determine in acts of legiſlature. In Athens, alſo, the 
ſenate of the five hundred was authorized to prevent every 
thing from being brought before the people, to be paſſed 
into a law; untill it had, by that ſenate, been previouſſy 
examined and approved. If a majority of the people, 
therefore, had a right to enact all laws by which they 
were to be governed; they were, in like manner, ex- 
cluded from introducing into the national council any- 
law, and from giving their opinions and voice in the 
inſtituting of them, the ſubject of which had not been 

e-conſidered by a minority of ſuperior underſtanding, 
* brick; it is evident, the legiſlative authority of a majo- 
. rity did not extend to the forming of laws according to 
their own will; but of paſſing and rejecting whatever 
were brought before them by the wi! of a minority. 
This right, of pre-examining and precluding all things, 
was a force, which ſtood in oppoſition to the agent's 
&< own will; or a will diſtinct from that of the majority of 
© a community, which claims a power of making laws 
for it, and diſpoſing of its property.” On that account, 


according 
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* Tacit. p. 390. . 


t 
according to Dr. Price, it produces ſervitude, and all but 
the king and chieftains in Germany, and the ſenate in 
Athens, were ſaves ; ney theſe ſtates, have hi- 


- therto been deemed the mo 


were of equal underſtanding, courage and ſtrength, that 
community could not ſublift Each man would endeavour 
to lead and ſubmit to none. The force of all would be di- 
vided, And thoſe who, by their ſubordinate degrees in 
the preceding faculties, are now the means, without 
which, the conceptions of ſuperior knowledge can never 
be carried into execution, would then have no exiſtence ; 
and all government and liberty would be ſuſpended. 
To ſuppoſe that civil liberty, or Price's ſervitude, can be 
eſtabliſhed and preſerved without ſuch ſubordination of 


leſs to ſuperior wiſdom, is to imagine that a carpenter can, 


hew without his axe, or that the axe can hew witbout the 


carpenter, he 
Men, being divided into tribes, are ſoon convinced of 


the neceſſity of ane man's preſiding over and directing 
the actions of the whole. For as, in nature, the ſe- 


veral members of the body are governed, in their move- 
ments, by the direction of one mind and will, in order to 


exert their full efforts; ſo, in ſociety alſo, it is equally. 
expedient that ne mind and will direct the individuals in 
all their actions. For, if every man were left to his own 


direction and guidance, in acts wherein all are engaged, 
it would — reſult, from the inegualities of reaſon 
amongſt men, that different concluſions would be drawn 
from the ſame premiſes; that paſſion or intereſt ope- 
rating more Arongly, or to different purpoſes in ſome 
than in others, would create a variety of wr/ls in the 
whole number; give a diverſity of directions to the con- 


duct of the ſeveral parts and perſons; and thus, by di- 


viding the unity of volition, deſtroy the energy of all. 
And thus thoſe undertakings and enterprizes would be 
rendered abortive, which would, otherwiſe, have been 


proſperouſty tranſacted. For, unleſs one mind were to 
direct the powers of all, to what purpoſe did individuals 


unite in one aſſociation? one man, or a few men are, 
therefore, of neceſſity to be conſtituted, with authority 
40 act, according to the tenor of the laws, abſolutely 


D 3 and 


free, that have exiſted. 
And certain it is, if all men, in the ſame community, 
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Wr controul. And to this executive power, the 
ht of acting for themſelves is implicitly conſigned by 

the individuals. But, as, in nature, the mind is not 
permitted to injure the parts of that body which it di- 
reds, without inflicting pains on itſelf; ſo, when an 
executive power is formed, for the government of great 
numbers, the latter cannot be conceived to have given 
that power, the right of injuring them with impunity, 
in the exerciſe of it. The executors of this power are, 
| conſequently reſponſible, not only for all tranſgrefſions 
of the law, or miſconducts which they may have .] 
committed; but for omitting, alſo, thoſe duties which, by 
the conſtitution Nr to perform : and, there- 
fore, they are amenable to enquiry, and juſtly to be puniſh- 
ed for delinquency. And yet, all this would be wn;u/, 
ſhould Dr. Price's definition of moral liberty be admit- 
ted ; as paſſion would get the better of reaſon and over- 
power the wills of the agents. Such men, therefore, 
could not even become the objects of reprehenſion, much 
leſs of puniſhment. Becauſe the miſdeeds were produced 
by a force, which overpowered their wil, bad reduced 
« them to mere paſſive inſtruments, which did not act, 
6 but were acted upon. To be pre-eminent in legiſ- 
lative and military ſcience, to ſignalize themſelves by 
acts of courage, which advanced them to the diſtin- 
iſhed ranks of ſovereigns and tribal chieftains, were 

e objects of ambition, or the love of acquiring power 
in the Germans.“ Yet this pre-eminence of ſovereign 
authority, when obtained, did not impart to kings an 
indefinite or unbounded power; and the tribal chiefs ex- 
erciſed their authority by example rather than by com- 
mand. If they were alert and conſpicuous. in en, at 
the head of their tribes, the admiration of their com- 
panions gave them power. F By actions ſuch as theſe, 
they could only obtain the eſtimation and applauſe of 
their compatriots; and theſe returns were as much tbe 
aliment of the ſoul, as animal ſubſtances are of the 
body: and as equally ſuſtain its .vigour and activity. 
Envy, or the deſire of becoming equal, excited them ta 
emulate, and even to ſurpaſs the others, For ſuch was me 
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affect of emulation, that every man of the tribe con- 
tended, who ſhould obtain the firſt place, near his lead- 
er; and the leaders, who ſhould obtain the moſt nu- 
merous and braveſt companions. This dignity, this 
ſtrength, of being conſtantly furrounded with a number 
of ſelect young men, was their glory in peace and their 
ſafety in war. * And, as, in this ſtate of civil govern- 
ment, thoſe actions only which are beneficial to the com- 
munity could be the objects of emulation, envy” became 
active in promoting the publick welfare. Anger led to 
chaſtiſement, and hatred to revenge, by the operations 
of which tranſgreſſors were taught, that ſuch would be the 
inevitable conſequenees, on ſubſequent occaſions of fi- 
milar delinquency, and, therefore, to abſtain from tranſ- 
greſſion. Shame, alſo, that paffion fo influential on hu- 
man conduct was happily applied to the advancement of 
national proſperity. Fo leave their ſhields behind, in 
battle, was an extreme | diſgrace. Whoeyer had been 
guilty of an ignominious act was interdicted from the 
dacred rites and being preſent in council: and ſuch was 
the influence of that paffion, that many who ſurvived the 
battle, conſcious of not having performed their utmoſt 
endeavours, preferred a voluntary death to the repreken- 
five eye of their companions.F When they were in the 
enga nt, it was ignominious for one leader to be ex- 
celled by the courage of another; and ſhameful, alſo, for 
his companions not to equal him in that virtue. But the 
moſt infamous of all deeds was, for the companions of 
the ſame tribe to ſurvive their leader in battle. To de- 
fend and preſerve him, and to aſcribe their braveſt actions 
to his glory was 2 ſacred obligation. The leaders fought 
for victory. Their companions fought for them. Such 
were the effects of Dr. Price's Brute, without which, 
man would have remained as inert as matter, and reafon 
have had no motives to induce him to act or fave his 
country. As to the paſſions of friendſhip, pity and 
others, of the tender and benevolent kind, it ſeems un- 

neceſſary to ſhew their utility. And yet, being included 
in the der of paſſion, theſe, alſo, muſt 
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conſtitute the brute, although mankind would have been 
leſs than brutes without them. ar. „be vat 
In this ſtate of civilization, wherein agriculture and 
private property had ſo far advanced, poſitive rules, for 
the conduct of all, became more requiſite, than in the 
ing ſtate, when ſuſtenance was ſought by hunt- 
ing. The exertion of the legiſlative power was, conſe- 
quently, more requiſite; national aſſemblies were more 
frequently convened z and laws were made, in aid of 
moral influence ſo inſufficient to oblige mankind to the 
performance of ſuch actions only, as are advantageous 
to the whole. Theſe were, therefore, to be framed in 
the national aſſembly. And in theſe afſemblies, although 
every man had a right of delivering his opinion, yet every 
babbler, from whoſe mouth a ſtream of words alone 

flowed, with more rapidity becauſe of a certain vacuit 
above, as water runs more freely from a bottle which is 
but half full, was not indulged in long and futile haran- 
gues. In ſuch caſes, the auditors treated him with vocal 
marks of contempt. As the tribal chieftains had been 
elected for their ſuperior underſtandings, theſe were hear- 
ed with attention. Age alſo, deſcent from illuſtrious 
anceſtors, glory acquired by arms and eloquence, obtain- 
ed a ready audience for the ſpeakers ; notwithſtanding 
which, they prevailed ofily as their arguments were per- 
ſuaſive, without the leaſt influence from perſonal conſide- 
rations, or eminence of ſtation. When their orations 
were agreeable to the audience, they ſtruck their arms 
together, and expreſſed their approbation by the ſound 

that iſſued from them *. | 

be care of the public welfare being not only their 
chief concern, but the good of eyery individual being fo 
cloſely connected with it, all offences againſt the ſtate 
were deemed more criminal than thoſe committed againſt 
_ ſingle peyſons: and, as man can be effectually reſtrained 
from inj#ious actions by no means but by the fear of 
puniſhment, the ** brute overpowering the man,” penal- 
ties and inflictions were annexed to the commiſſion of 
ſuch acts, as the powers of morality were unable to 
prevent. Thoſe, therefore, who, in obedience to the 
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dictates of their own reaſon, followed their wills, in mat- 


ters prejudicial to the ſtate, were deemed the moſt cri- 
minal offenders. Traitors, therefore, and deſerters from 


their country's cauſe, Dr. Price, were hanged as public 
examples, to communicate a terror to all the others“; 
whereas, offences of a private kind, or from one man to 
another were not puniſhed with death. Even homicide 
was not ſubjected to that inflition, It is remarkable 
that, of this miſdeed, and of all other tranſgreſſions, the 
puniſhment was left 0 the operations of that law of na- 
ture, by which the de/ire of revenge is made the motive 
to retalliate one injury dy another. And this method 
was thought to be the moſt effectual in ſuppreſſing the 


propenſity of acting wrongfully; It was imagined, that 


reſentment for violation, would certainly excite the in- 


jured to take vengeance. And, as the degrees of vindic- . 


tive infliction were unlimited, that the certainty of the 
danger which would follow all trangreſſors, would ope- 
rate as a preventive Jaw, reſpecting the commiſſion of 
them. That this infliction of vengeance might the 
more aſſuredly be carried into execution, the ſons and 
relations of him who had been injured, and thoſe of the 
injurer alſo, were obliged, the former to aſſiſt in taking 
vengeanet, and the latter in defending him who had 


committed the wrong. And thus, the peril to which 


both the aggreſſors and the avengers were expoſed, ope- 
rated to the ' reſtraining of the former from committing 
offences, and induced the latter to liften to terms of ac- 
commodation. 

But, as the ſtrength of the ſtate conſiſted ſolely in the 
number of their individuals; and this right of taking 
vengeance co- operated with the effects of war, and with 
all other cauſes which can reduce the power of a people. 
In order to obviate that miſchief, it was made lawful to 
commute, even for homicide and crimes of leſs noto- 
riety, by a certain number of horſes, cattle or ſheep; 
as compenſations for ſuch acts of criminality. One part of 
it went to the king or ſtate, becauſe the national power 
was leſſened by the loſs of a ſubject. The other to the fa- 
mily of him who was flain, becauſe the power of that 


family, 
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family was diminiſhed alſo * : for, in thoſe ſtates, every 
man's conſequence was in proportion to the number of 
his deſcendants and relations, and thoſe who had been 
unproductive of their race were held in no eſteem +. 
But, as anger and reſentment are paſſions which lead 
to ſudden ſatis faction, men who had received injurious 
treatment, were not likely to liſten to admonitions from 
the dread of danger; nor to prefer a compenſation by 
herds and flocks to the defire of inflicting death on the 
agreſſors. It was, therefore, thought expedient to pro- 
vide, that ſome certain time might intervene between the 
. commiſſion of the crime and the commencement of 
- vindictive acts. This intervention was intended, that 
the minds of the injured might have leiſure to ſubſide 
from fermentation, and become more likely to decline 
from their vengeful agitation. And, as both parties were 
thereby prepared for boſtilities, the danger was, there - 
fore the more imminent that both the nation, and the re- 
ſpective families engaged to ſuſtain their different cauſes, 
would conjointly fink in power by the flaughter which 
would enſue. On this account, every man's own houſe was 
made an aſylum, to which if the agreflor had eſcaped after 
| his tranſgreflion, no violence was to be offered to him, du- 
ring a certain time, in which it was to be declared, whether 
he would pay the compenſation or not. If it were refuſed, 
his habitation was no longer a ſanctuary, and vengeance 
began her operations. But the pernicious conſequences 
of ſuch purſuits were, in general, too manifeſt, not to 
induce the offender to give, and the injured to accept 
the compenſation : and the reconcilement of the hoſtile 
parties was one of the objects of their convivial meet- 
ings f. This right of taking vengeance was brought b 
the German conquerors, and prevailed for ages, in al 
the kingdoms which they ſubdued; as is — from 
the codes of all the Germanic nations, collected by Lin- 
denbrogius, as well as from the Saxon laws of England * 
: * | | A 
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In all theſe, à certain price was fixed for every injury 
and hurt to the body, from the ſlighteſt wound to homi- 
ceide itſelf, according to the riches of the men who 


might tranſgreſs, and to the places in which the offences 


might be committed. And, when the chriſtian faith 
was promulged among theſe people, churches were made 
. ſanctuaries, becauſe, on the account of their being 
deemed more ſacred from violation, they were con- 
ceived the more likely to preſerve thoſe lives, which 
would, otherwiſe, have been loſt in the private wars of 
families; who, in conſequence of the law, were obliged 
by arms to ſupport the vengeful cauſes of their -kin- 
dred. 10 2 e 
The tranſition, from a ſtate of ſuſtaining life by hunt- 
ing and collecting the fruits of the earth, to that of liv- 
ing by paſturage and agriculture, neceſſarily required the 
care of herdſmen, ſhepherds, and the toil of - thoſe who 
till the ground and collect the harveſt. - And, as men 
will not labour with their «wn hands, who can get 
others to labour for them; from thence aroſe: a different 
treatment of thoſe who were taken captive in war. In- 
ſtead of being put to death, in order to leiſen the na- 
tional ſtrength of their enemies, they were doomed to 
toil, and ſpare the labour of their conquerors. . To 
theſe, the care of cattle, the operations of argue" 
and the ſupplying other wants were conſigned ; whilſt 
their maſters paſſed their days in feſtivity and idleneſs, 
when unengaged in war. U hus, the captives, from be- 
ing victims, and ſometimes the food of their conque- 
rors, became their ſlaves, and produced them ſuſtenance 
by their labour. „ 

As it is inſeparable from the nature of aſſociation, that 
every individual muſt receive more aſſiſtance and ſecurity 
from the whole community, than he can impart to 
it; he does, of conſequence, conſign all his powers, 
without reſerve, to the promotion and ſupport of the 
public welfare. The legiſlative authority bas, therefore, 
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an indiſpenſible right to command theſe individuals ts 
the exertion of their abilities, on all ſuch occaſions. In 
conſequence of that reſignation of them ſelves to the will 
of the legiſlature, and to the right of the latter to com- 
mand their obedience, all who refuſed their compliance 
with the laws were to be. compelled by force, or to be 
puniſhed for their delinquency. By the German conſti- 
tution, the power of the legiſlature extended, not only 
over delinquents who refuſed to aſſiſt the common cauſe ; 
but over ſuch as, by nature, were formed incapable _ 
of aiding it. The effeminate and unwarlike were 
drowned in mud, as beings not fit to remain above the 
ſurface of that earth, which they would not defend.“ 
But, as the moſt equitable aims, unexecuted, are 
unavailable; it became gy that an executive autho - 
rity ſhould be eſtabliſhed, to ſuperintend the actions of 
the people, and to provide that whatever laws were paſ- 
ſed; ſhould be carried into execution. It was, therefore, 
the office of that part of government, that no man ſhould 
be exempted from that duty to which he was legally 
obliged ; that no preference or partial diſtribution of the 
lawtul authority ſhould be permitted; and that, in 
whatever diſtrict of the nation the contrary prevailed, 
thoſe, to whom the office. of executing the laws was 
committed, were guilty of offences againſt the public 
On this account, the tribal leaders, elected by. 
the people in the national aſſembly, aſſiſted by a certain 
number of aſſeſſors, at once to give their advice and im- 
part ons diſtributed . juſtice through the tribes and 
villages + But from theſe there lay an appeal to the 
national aſſembly, in caſes which were punithable with 
death t; and, in ſuch inſtances, the formation of the 
laws, and the execution of them were entruſted to one 
and the ſame power. 8 
Such was the “civil ſociety, or ſtate of the Germans, 
4c in which a majority of the people, according to their 
% own diſcretion, enacted Jaws for their government, 
c without being ſubject to any foreign diſcretion, or to 
<« the impoſition of any extraneous will or power :” 
hence it reſults, that if civil liberty be founded on the 
hind 
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tind of government by which the laws are made; and 
not on the reaſonableneſs and juſtice of the laws them- 
ſelves; although the execution of vengeance, by their 
own hands, were permitted to thoſe who had been in- 
jured ; compenſations to be made by certain numbers of 
cattle, for acts of murder; putting to death thoſe whom 
nature had formed with effeminate and irreſolute fouls ; 
enſlaving their captives, ' and all their generations, 
whoſe lives were at the difpoſal of the maſters, and who, 
like their cattle, were their property, civil liberty was, 
nevertheleſs, eſtabliſhed in that ſtate. An; To's 

With a view to juſtify this diſtinction between free 
government and civil liberty, I ſhall preſume to ad- 
duce a few inſtances of laws enated by a majority, in 
thoſe ſtates which were free, according to D - Price's 
definition of civil ſociety. Athens was one of thoſe 
ſtates, in which the laws were enacted by a- majority of 
the people: in this ſtate, the ſubſequent laws were the iſſue 
of their own diſcretion. That all thoſe who inhabited 
Athens, and were not Athenians, and who could not 

y their taxes, ſhould be inſtantly thrown into priſon, 
before they were tried, and incapable of being bailed. 
And whoever was found guilty of not having paid, or 
of being unable to pay his taxes, was to be ſold for a 
flave, and the price of him applied to diſcharge the 
debt.“ . Theſe inhabitants amounted to ten thouſand, and 
were equal to one half the number of the Athenians.— 
He that gives two votes at an election, for the ſame can- 
didate, ſhall be puniſhed with death f. —No man under 
thirty years of age ſhall be permitted to deliver an ora- 
tion in the ſenate or aſſembly of the people. He muſt 
have children, lawfully begotten, and an eſtate within 
the Attic territories 1. Whoever accepts a public place, 
and is indebted to the treaſury, ſhall be put to death F.— 
Whoever propoſed a new law, that was contrary to the 
public welfare, was to be put to death or hned. And to 
theſe puniſhments he was ſubject, although the law had 
been paſſed by the people, any time within a year from 
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its commencement, —In Locris, free in Dr. Price's man- 
ner, «whoever propoſed a new law, or to abrogate an old, 

was obliged to enter the aſſembly with a halter round his 
neck. If the propoſal was rejected, he was inſtantly 
committed to the hands of the public executioner, and 
diſpatched. Would not ſuch laws adupted in this king- 


dom, be the effectual means of ſtopping the babbling . 


impertinence of our ſpeakers in Purliament, and of 
ſhortening the Seſſions ? Will Dr. Price give his vote at 
an election, for a repreſentative: who will introduce a 
law of that kind into the Houſe of Commons, becauſe 
it is a part of civil liberty, inftituted by his civi ſociety ? 
Any. man ſhall fell, as a ſlave, bis daughter or ſiſter; if 
he can prove her to be a whore ®.—lt any perſon ſhall 
propoſe a law, that the ſoldiers ſhall be paid out of the 
money appropriated for the exhibition of theatrical and 
other ſhews, he ſhall be put to death-$.— The moſt ſuf- 
cient and wealthieſt of the citizens Mall be exiled for 
ten years, by Oſtraciſm; that is without trial, by a 
majority of the votes of the oa ang were the 
lute property of their maſters. If beaten, tortured, - 
famiſhed, their ſurviving friends were interdicted to 
apply to the courts of juſtice for redreſs of ſuch inhu- 
manity, and even if they had been put to death 5. 

Theſe ate a ſmall number of the many barbarous, in- 
congruous and abſurd laws, made by the 'diſcretion of a 
majority of the Athenian people, who were deemed fo 
much ſuperior in underſtanding to the other Grecians. 
1 Doctor imagine that Britons are more diſ- 
crete | ? 1 

In Rome, alſo, the laws were enacted by à majority 
of the people. In this free ſoriery, it was a law of the 
twelve tables, that creditors: might ſell their debtors as 
ſlaves or put them to death, if they could not diſ- 
charge their debts. Their dead bodies alſo, after exe- 
cution, were to be divided into parts, and given to the 
creditors, in ſes proportioned to the teſpective debts |. 
They were reduced to the dire neceſſity of tilling their 


own 
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tun lands, for the ſole profit of their tytannic creditors z 
to dig the ground, to plough, to plant, to labour, to 
become herdſmen, ſhepherds and companions to thoſe 
very flaves, whom they had acquired by their own va- 
lour; Like them, they were bound, fettered, and ſe- 
cured with collars of iron, as beaſts of prey. They 
were precluded even from ſpeaking of the egregious out- 
rages, inſults, inſolence, and cruelty of thoſe barbarians 
to whom they were indebted, and who frequently tore 
their fleſh, by exceſs of whipping +. , | 

Slaves were in the ſame miſerable condition in Rome 
as in Athens. innumerable are the laws of this kind to 
be found. Will Dr. Price now perſiſt in affirming, that 
civil. liberty ſolely conſiſts in a power of creating laws, 
according to. the diſcretion and will of a majority of the 
people ? or deny that ſuch a free ſociety and civil liberty 
may be different things ? Is it not, from hence, irrefragably 
evinced, that, in a government founded on the /e gu 
non which makes it free, the people may, nevertheleſs, 
be deprived of civil liberty? Civil liberty is, therefore, 
the progeny of ju? laws, righteouſly adminiſtered, by 
whatever kind of government they are inſtituted. 


SECTTON wr. 
Of religious liberty. 


S moral obligation comes in aid, to preſerve, thoſe 
A rights which nature has beftowed on man; fo, in 
like manner, does civil power contribute its aſſiſtance, to 
ſtrengthen and confirm the influence of mortality. Yet, 
fuch is the diſpoſition of human kind, the union of thete - 
powers would, nevertheleſs, be manifeſtly inadequate to 

the ends of national ſociety, unleſs they were ſupported 
by that authority, which religion can — impart. For, 
with whatever precaution and deſue of promoting public 
happineſs, men may form and inſtitute their laws, annex 
= rewards 
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rewards to good deeds, and puniſhment. to evil, it is 
evident that, from the imperfe& ſtate of man, the moſt 
execrable deeds muſt eſcape the infliction of the laws, 
_ unleſs the perpetrators be diſcovered. From this circum - 
ſtance, there naturally ariſes in the minds of all thoſe 
who incline to the commiſſion of unlawful acts, a hope of 
ſo-clandeſtinely tranſacting them, that they may thereby 
eſcape the vigilance of the civil magiſtrate, and the pro- 
ſecution of juſtice. Hence, it is evident that, were 
there not implanted in the fouls of men a belief of the 
ſoul's immortality ; and of an omniſcient being, whoſe 
diſcernment nothing can eſcape ; whoſe power is equal to 
all things; and whoſe: juſtice will, inevitably, diftribure 
eternal rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate, ac- 
cording to the conduct of every individual being in the 
preſent, the powers of legiſlation would be inadequate to 
the ſupport of ſocial communities. | 
But, by uniting the influence of religious faith with the 
inſtitutes of man, although the. hope of evading the in- 
fliction of the law, by the concealment of the crime, 
may {till ſubſiſt: yet is the operation of it much con- 
trouled, by a belief in che certainty of its being diſcerned 
by that being, to whom nothing can remain unknown, 
and whoſe decrees no mortal can evade. In this man- 
ner, the fallible diſcernment of humanity is aided by that 
which is perfer in the ſupreme being : and the certainty of 
rewards and puniſhments, in a {fe to come operates with 
energic influence in this, which is preſent. By this addi- 
tion of the perfect attributes of the deity to thoſe which 
are merely human; and by affixing an eternity of rewards 
and puniſhments, for the commiſſion of thoſe deeds 
which, - otherwiſe, could be rewarded and puniſhed du- 
ring th:s life only, the powers of legiſlation ate greatly 
ſtrengthened : and human kind are more effectually ſe- 
cured from temptation to iniquitous proceedings, than 
they could otherwiſe have been. Whatever, therefore, 
can tend to efface the effects of faith in religion, is in- 
diſputably injurious to ſociety. Becauſe it operates to de- 
prive the legiſlature of ſuch powers as can by no other 
means be effectually ſupplied ; and, therefore, to dimi- 
niſh the force of ſuſtaining morality and civil government. 
On that account, whoever may attempt it, is the Pe 
| 0 
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of human nature. As every act of man, muſt neceſ{a« 
rily be preceded by a will to perform it, in order to con- 
| troul, as much as poſhble, an inclination to the com- 
mitting of criminal tranſactions; it became expedient 
that the very thoughts, which prompt mankind to un- 
lawful deeds, ſhould be ſuppreſſed. But, a diſcovery of 
what paſſes in the mind of man, being beyond the cog- 
nizance of the magiſtrate, religion lends her aid, by t 
interpoſition of that belizf of a — being, omniſcient 
and perfect, by whom the ſecrets of all men are known, 
who cheriſhes virtue and deteſts vice. On this account, 
ſuch thoughts as excite a propenſity to the perpetragion of 
iniquitous tranſactions, being diſpleaſing to the deity, 
are, by religion, conſidered as criminal : and, by thefe 
means, the will to act unrighteouſly is in a great meaſure 
reſcinded, In every nation, therefore, in proportion as 
the tenets and belief of religion coincide with the ſupport of 
juſt laws, will be the virtue, and, conſequently, the . 
cacy of the ſtate. From hence ariſes the expediency of 
eſtabliſhing one religion only in a kingdom, that an unity of 
ſentiments and of wil may be ſo far effected, and the ſtrength 
and morality of the whole community be preſerved entire. 
Every religious tenet or doctrine, therefore, which 
rends to divide the ſentiments of the people, has inevi- 
tably a like tendency to leſſen their efficiency. And, as 
the diviſion of matter into ſmall parts, diminiſhes that 
force of percuſſion which it poſſeſſed when in the maſs; fo, 
in like manner, according to the numerouſneſs of the diſ- 
ſentions from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, will the powers of 
the whole community become leſs. In conſequence of 
this, whatever, in theſe diviſions of religion, tends to 
deſtroy the unaunimity of obligation, to the ſame moral 
_ precepts, muſt be productive of culpable demeanor, and 
enfeeble the virtue of the people. Unleſs, therefore, ſuch 
tenets and doctrines be reſtrained, the exergy of religious 
influence will counteract the obligation to morality and the 
dictates of the law; and, in a great meaſure, efface the 
ends and benefits of their inſtitution : and, thus, the 
moſt abſurd of all contradictions in_a ftate will be ef- 
fected, the powers of religion combating thoſe of morali 
and human inſtitutes. Hence it muſt reſult, that thoſe 
authorities will become ſeparate which ought invariably 
| a | = 
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to coincide and act together to the ſame ends of promo» 
ting virtue, happineſs, and the public tranguillity. 

But it is ſaid, no power can prevent mankind from 
thinking and determining for themſelves, . according to 
the deciſions of their own conſciences, teſpecting reli- 
gious truth, This holds as equally true with reſpect to 
civil as to religious inſtitutes. But the number of man- 
kind, who are inclined to think on ſuch ſubjects, is ſo 
ſmail, and the capability of thinking rightly is fo much leſs, 
as jt is evinced by the approbation of Dr. Price's pam- 
phlet, and by other inſtances innumerable, that, did 
not thoſe, who pretend to think and decide for them- 
ſelves promulge their opinions, religion would be uni- 
form, and its influence more effective. Certainly, as 
every publication, that tends to ſubvert the ends of mo- 
ral and ciuil obligation, would be deemed to be deſtrufive 
of human happineſs, and, therefore, to be interdicted; 
fo, in like manner, as every thing that is publiſhed to 
the degradation of religion muſt enfeeble the efficiency of 
the former obligations, for what reaſon ought it not to 
receive a like inhibition ? For to indulge the ſubjects 
with a permiſſion of publiſhing, under the notion of religious 
truths, ſuch opinions as oppo/e the inſtitutes of the far; 
and then to puniſh them, for tranſgreſſions committed in 
conſequence of ſuch indulgence, would be a contradiction 
approximating to in/u/tice. 

But truth, it ſeems, is a thing ſo hallowed, that its 
progreſs, on no occaſion, ought to be obſtructed. I rea- 
dily coincide in that ſentiment ; and yet, | verily believe 
that the words, truth, liberty, and reaſon, have proved to 
be more pernicious to the happineſs of individuals and to 
national ſociety, than all the exertions of arbitrary power 
that ever have exiſted. They carry with them ſome- 
thing ſacred in the ſcund, which captivates the unthink- 
ing, whilſt the things themſelves have been totally miſ- 
underſtood, and the true objects of them never intended 
to be acquired, by thoſe leaders of the people, who have 
been moſt clamorous and exertive in their cauſe. As the 
natural effect of this proceeding, innumerable calamities 
have been maliciouſly ſpread among the nations of the 
earth. But, what is truth? It certainly cannot conſiſt 
in ſuch concluſions, from the fame premiſes, as every 

| man 


1 
man may form, in conſequence of his own peculiar oa 
of thinking. For, as men will, neceſſarily, think dif- 
ferently on the ſame ſubjects, all of their concluſions 
cannot be true, or truth can conſiſt in a multitude of diſ- 
cordant and contradictory opinions, which ſubvert cach 
other: this is impoſſible. 

In order to aſcertain the idea of truth, in thoſe objects 
which appertain to the faculty of faith, of which faculty 
I have already ſpoken, in p. 11. A propenſity to be- 
lieve what is marvellous,” and ſurpaſſing the common 
efficiency of nature, is fo obvious, that it will hardly be 
denied. It is evinced by ex/erience, drawn from the con- 
duct of all paſt and preſent ages. The ideas, alſo, 
which are imparted to the faith, by its peculiar objects, 
are intuitively perceived; and attended with the ſenſations 
of pleaſure and of pain, like thoſe which are appropriated 
to the ſenſes, They, therefore, ſtand on the like founda- 
tion of truth, without the agency of realon. The ye 
diſcerns all colours, the ear all ſounds, and every ſenſe its 
proper objects, and acquieſces in the truth of their exiſt- 
ence, although the man be totally ignorant of all the 
cauſes which produce either colour or ſound, They have, 
therefore, no evidence of truth, but that of being per- 
fectly adapted to the intuitive perception of the ſenſes. 
Rea/on, nevertheleſs, conſiders them as realities, and 
applies them to the purpoſes of life. The water from the 
earth afcends the ſtem and branches of the wine: by the 
operations of nature, it is converted into the juice of 
grapes, and then into wine, The cauſes, which operate 
in this tranſmutation of water into wine, are as ab- 
ſolutely inexplicable by reaſon, as are thoſe of turning 
water into wine by an inftantaneous mandate. Is it 
not, therefore, as aſily to be conceived, that the deity 
can delegate that porwer to a being expreſly appointed to 
+ that purpoſe, as to nature? To believe the latter is, 
therefore, as natural as to /ee the former, Their ob- 
jects alike impart conviction, by being intuitively conceived, 
and not by logical induction. On this account, they 
ſtand on an equal ground of truth: and it would be no 
leſs ridiculous for a man to deny that another belzeves a 
thing, becauſe he does not believe it, than to deny that 
another ſezs what he cannot ſee. Each of them will, 


conſequently, act as certainly in conformity with the 
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cotivitions ariſing from his faith, as with thoſe from his 
Det, : ; 

ut, although the true cauſes which turn water into 
wine, by the intermediate operation of the vine, which 
affects the ſenſe of taſting ; into blue, green, yellow, 
and all other colours in the flower, which affect the eye; 
into odours, which affect the ſmell, and thoſe which pro- 
duce the changes that are made in things by what is called a 
miraculous power, and affect the faith, are indiſcoverable 
by reaſon ; there, nevertheleſs, exiſt the means of coming to 
that truth of them, in which alone mankind is intereſted : 
and that conſiſts in the objects of them being adapted to the 
utility of man. By this 79% alone, the inſtitutes of mora- 
lity and civil government can be fairly tried, and the 
truth of them determined, If, therefore, the truth of 
ſenſible, moral, and legiſlative objects depend on the 
utility and the rectitude of them, and on their adaptation 
to the benefit of civil ſociety; thoſe. of faith, being 
adapted in an equally uſefu} and beneficial manner, are 
equally true; and the application of them muſt be 
equally right. And, as it is juſtly inferred, from that 
adaptation and utility to man, that the former are 
right or true; by the faculty of reaſon, the latter are 
equally intitled to the like approbation. Whatever, 
then, is u %, in all theſe objects, is equally true. The 
Jaw, which prohibits murder and other crimes, has 
no evidence of its truth, beyond that of its fitneſs to 
promote and ' preſerve the right that all men have to 
live, and to be ſecure from injury; and in this light 
it is ſaid to be true or right to reaſon, Even geometrical. 
truths, than which none can be more. indiſputable, and 
which are always received as the reſult of reaſon, are 
founded on objects of the moſt extenſive faith. The point 
without parts; the line without breadth ; the ſurface without 
depth ; are objects of faith, They never had, nor ever 
can have exiſtence : and yet, on theſe impoſſtbilities the 
demonſtrations of geometry are founded. It is, therefore, 
from their fitneſs to produce the ends which are uſeful, 
that they are received, and proceedet on, as truths, Is 
it not evident, therefore, that the utility, which may be 
derived from all the preceding objects, 1s the only proper 
tet of their truth, and the diſſervice they may bring, the 


te/t 
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teſt of their falſehood? In this view, the objects of - ſenſe 
and faith become thoſe of reaſon, in the -application of. 
them; and the ſuperior faculty in the human intellect, 
preſerves its office of ſuperintending and controuling all 
the others. To deny a trutb, to the objects of faith, is, 
conſequently, to deny that truth to the objects of all the 

other faculttes, nals 
The nature of legiſlation neceſſarily implying a right 
of inſtituting all things that can conduce to the benefit of 
ſociety ; it, of conſequence, includes an authority to 
adopt and apply thoſe objects of the faith, which can be 
inſtrumental in the promotion of ſocial happineſs and the 
public welfare; and to aboliſh the influence of all ſuch 
as are of a contrary diſpoſition. It, therefore, becomes 
the indiſpenſible duty of the legiſlature to conduct itſelf in 
that manner. For, if this were unattended to, the moſt 
prevalent faculty of the mind, by which men are gene- 
rally actuated, would be left to /elef? its otus objects 
full of contradiction and abſurdity. Unleſs thoſe which 
are proper were applied by the legiſlature, men would be 
employed in extravagant vagaries, or in things offenſive 
and noxious to one another and to ſociety. . The ces 
may, indeed, be extirpated, and the objects of viſion be 
thereby precluded. But, whilſt man has life, no power 
can eradicate his faith, and all that can be efteQed is to 
aſſign its proper objects. In this view of things, al- 
though the objects perceived by faith, be not the objects 
perceived by reaſon ; yet, in the application of them, the 
former become the objects of the latter, and the inftru- 
ments of producing univerſal benefit. On this account, 
it is neceſſary that they be equally applied and directed 
by the legiſlature, as thoſe of ſenſe, ſenſation, and 

reaſon. At 

Should any one poiſon the ſource of the New River, 
which flows to London, and ſerves the inhabitants; is 
there a man exiſting, who would not execrate the execu- 
tive power of the laws which is to puniſh that crime, were 
they not carried to their utmoſt exertion againſt ſo nefari- 
ous a being? But it ſeems that opinions, which poiſon the 
ſources of moral and civil obligation, and alike deſtroy 
the felicity of individuals and of the whole community, 
are not to be reſtrained by legiſlative authority; becauſe 
* that 
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that every man has, in religion, a right to judge for 
himſelf, and to follow the deciſions of his own con- 
ſcience. Abominable contradictionn 

There is an etror extremely prevalent amongſt thoſe 
who aſſume the name of philoſophers. They would 
meaſure things by an inapplicable ſtandard, The truth of 
marvellous events muſt meaſured by the common 
courſe of nature, and that courſe confined to a ſhort du- 
ration. But nature is confined to no ſuch courſe. By 
her laws, the aloe bloſſoms not until it be near an hun- 
dred years old. Comets are as natural as the ſun, not- 
withſtanding the length of time, between their diſap- 
pearing and return may be centuries, and the latter is 


within twelve hours. The epoch, in which the planets 


are exactly in the ſame fituation, reſpecting each other 

and the whole, can arrive but once in many thouſand 
years ; and yet, theſe are as much in the courſe of na- 
ture, as the life, perfection, and death of an ephemeron, 
which begins and ends its exiſtence in the ſame day. 
Marvellous events are not ſupernatural, therefore, be- 
cauſe they are produced but once in a hundred or a thou- 


. fand years. Whenever they are productive of vaſt and 


beneficial alterations in the manners of nations, the pre- 
ſumption from their effect is, that they arrive according to 


the courſe of nature; like all other things which are 


deſtined to the we of man, and, therefore, true and 
right, Whoever has read and remarked the propitious 


ends which religion has produced, by a proper application 


of its power to the government of men in all ages, will 
be convinced, that its influence can never be difiegarded 
by a wiſe legiſlature. Numberleſs are the inſtances of 
this truth to be ſeen in Livy. And Machiavel, who, I 
fancy has never been accuſed of bigotry, pronounces that, 
among all men, who have been applauded for their 
<< ſuperior excellence, thoſe are the moſt deſerving 
„ praiſe, who have been the heads or inſtitators of 
<« religion “:“ and, in proof of this opinion, he ad- 
duces a variety of facts, and adds, that a multiplici- 

ty 


| ®* Tutti gli uomini laudati, ſono i laudatiſſimi quelli che ſone 
2 capi & ordinatori delle 1eligioni, Machiavel Diſcorſi, L. x. 
+ 10. 
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1 of others are to be found in Livy's hiſtory of the 
0 


mans. 4 


It has been objected by ſome, that legal and religious 


inſtitutes do not ſtand on the like ground of {rwh; be- 
cauſe the former are the progeny of reaſon,. and the latter 
of illuſion, as they are pretended to have been ſent from 


heaven, Lycurgus, in forming the Spartan gavern- . 
n 


ment, declared that he received his ipſtructions from 
Apallo. Was not this origin, offered to the faith, as 
truely adapted to eſtabliſh thoſe laws, as the Jaws them- 
ſelves were to the foundation and ſupport of civil go- 
vernment ? on that account, ought they to be leſs con- 
ſidered as the reſult of reaſon ? Were they not even on 
that account, more eminently diſtinguiſhed to have 
proceeded from that faculty? T he legiſlater knew that 
the envy of man to man, which frequently precludes the 
reception of the beſt conſtructed laws; might have, 
otherwiſe, ſuperſeded the moſt juſt and reaſonable infti- 
tutes, he could offer from himſelf. But the imagination, 
that they were dictated by a divinity, obviated all that re- 
luctance, which ſprings in the boſom of the envious, to 
acknowledge in another man, an underſtanding ſuperior 
to his own. | 

Numa, from a like knowledge of human nature, ard 
for the ſame reaſons, es that he received jn{truc- 
tions from the nymph Egeria, Were his inſtitutes the 
leſs reaſonable on that account? The Roman hifto 
evinces, that Rome was more indebted, for her greatneſs, 
to that pacific king, than to all the reft. He kindled 
that fire of religious enthuſia/m, and added that energy to 
the force of arms, which, inceſſantly aCtuating their 
hearts, rendered them irreſiſtible. By this alone, the 
Roman warfare was raiſed to a ſuperiority. over all the 
other nations with whom they were engaged in battle, 
during ſeveral centuries : for, in military till and perſonal 
bravery, they were equalled by others of the Italian 
nations. 


But there remains another objection, which is offered 


to any-right which the ſire can poſſeſs, of eſta- 
bliſhing a nationa! religion, as the guide of all mens 
faith; and this is the right, to which every man is en- 
titled of ſerving God in his own way, and thereby to 
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obtain his awn ſalvation ; and this is called, liberty of 


conſcience. But, if any man's own way contain ſuch doc- 
trines, as ſubvert the very ends for which religion is 
eſtabliſhed, as an aid to the imperfect power of morality 


and the laws; will they not diminiſh the virtues, the 


happineſs, and the welfare of the people? If an in- 
dividual cannot be precluded from entertaining ſuch opi- 
nions; is he to. be indulged with impunity, to pro- 
mulge ſuch doctrines, becauſe they are his own ? Cer- 
tainly, the conſcience which expects fuch indulgence, is 
not a conſcience that ought to be indulged. Suppoſe a 
man ſhould claim a right of forming laws for himſelf, 
becauſe his conſcience will not permit him to obſerve thoſe 
which are already inſtituted ; is he to be indulged ? But 
the ſalvation of an immortal ſoul is a ſerious conſideration. 
It is indeed] But ſalvation depends net on every man's 
acting according to his own conſcience ; but according to 
thoſe-precepts which are contained in religion. And, if 
his own opinions are ſuch, as oppoſe or enfeeble the doc- 
trines, on the obedience to which His ſalvation depends, 
is he to be indulged with a liberty of following them, 
becauſe his conſcience tells him they are rig/t; and thereb 

promote not only his own eternal perdition, but that of 
all others whom he may ſeduce ? Can this be a right 
method of ſerving God, and ſeeking his own ſalvation ? 
Such an indulgence would be nothing leſs than a liberty 
to damn himſelf and others, according to his own way : 
and to this I have no objection, reſpecting himſelf, It 
ſhall never be imputed to me, that I refuſe diſſenters that 
liberty of conſcience. Liberty of conſcience, ſerving 
God in their own way, and, thereby ſzeking their own 


ſalvation, are ſounds, which delude the unthinking, 


and contain no real argument. Legiſlature muſt, there- 


fore, inſtitute an univerſal guide in religion, and a na- 
' xional conſcience, in order, as much as poſſible, to pre- 


ſerve the ſubjects in wnenimity ; to be influenced by the 
ſame motives; to be under the ſame obligation to act 
uprightly; and to ſupport the ſtrength of the ſtate by 
that unity of mind, the bounds of which whoever exceeds 
10 action, becomes the juſt object of lawful reprehen- 

On:. 
Having 
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Having, in this manner, delivered my ſentiments on 
the preceding ſubject, I will now tranſcribe Dr. Price's 
definition of religious liberty, and examine how far it 
coincides with what has been ſaid. ** Religious liberty,“ 
ſays he, p. 3» © ſignifies the power of exerciſing, with- 
« out moleſtation, that mode of religion, which we 
think beſt; or of making the deciſions of our own 
„ conſciences, reſpecting religious truth, the rule of 
* our conduct, and not any of the deciſions of others. 
* The force, that ſtands oppoſed to the agent's own will 
“ is human authority in religion, requiring conformity to 
* particular modes of faith and worſhip, and ſuperſeding 
* priuate judgement, and which, as far as it operates, 
produces ſervitude” It would ſeem to be amazing 
that any man could utter ſuch a definition of religious 
liberty, if the cauſe of it were not, manifeſtly, a deſign 
to let the ue, locſe from all thoſe ties, which bind 
them to good manners, to the obſervation of the laws, 
to their duty to their ſovereign, and to each other. It is, 
undoubtedly, an obligation on every legiſlature, to bring, 
as far as it is practicable, every ſubject under 2 
coertion to be honeſt, and, therefore, not to in 

mankind in-“ making the deciſions of their own con- 
* ſciences the rue of their conduct.“ Let me, by wa 
of elucidating this matter, introduce the deciſions of Dr. 
Price's friend, Prie/tly's conſcience, reſpecting religious 
truth, as the rule of his conduct, which is, that he thinks 
the ſoul is not immortal“. And this explains a paſſage 


in 
— 


— 


* Joſeph Prieſtly, in his introductory eſſay to Harley's Th 
of the Human mind, ſays, p. 28, © he rather thinks that the 
«© whole man is of ſome uniform compoſition, and the property 
&« of perception, as well as the other powers that are termed 
« mental, is the reſult, whether neceflary or not, of ſuch an or- 
« ganical ſtructure as that of the brain; conſequently, that the 
&© whole man becomes extinct at death, and that we have no hope 
« of ſurviving the grave, but what is derived from the ſcheme of 
« revelation | 

Hence it reſults, that Joſeph Prieſtly is not only a material, 
who denies the ſou/ to be of a different nature from the body, but 


that it is, alſo, act immortal; and our hope of ſurviving the grave 


is derived from the general reſurrection of the dead. Accordin 
to his doctrine, therefore, there is no ſuch exiftexce as a ſoul, he- 
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in his Eſſay on the. firſt principles of government, p..39. 
« To mention thoſe religious and moral principles, 
© which Dr. Brown produces, as the moſt deſtructive 
«© to the well-being of foctety, namely, that there is 
© xo God. So far am I from being of his opinion, that 
eit is neceſſary ta guard againſt this principle, by ſevere 
« penaittes, and not to tolerats thoſe who da maintain it, 
* that I think, of all opinions, ſurely, ſuch as theſe 
* have nothing formidable or alarming in them.” And 
true it would be, if his doctrine, that“ the foul is nat 
« immortal,“ were alſo true, there could be no neceſſity 
to guard againſt that principle, that there is na God. For, 
if the /oul do not ſurvive the body, all religious obligation 
neceſſarily diſappears. What can there exiſt, to be hoped 
or dreaded, in another world, from infinite power, by a 
nonentity ? and yet, | will rifque my life on the event of 
this opinion, that there are no ſmall number of men, 
who, on the doctrine of zo immortality, with liberty to 
propagate and maintain that there is no God, could eaſily 


inflame the populace to deſtroy the city of London, b 


one general conflagration, and to fill the ſtreets wit 
rapine and with blood. The effects of this doctrine, 
although 
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tween the hour of death and the of judgment, at which time 
the man reſumes the ſame organical ſlructure of the brain. Pre- 
vious to the revelation of the chriſtian religion, which is the re- 
velation, I preſume, he would be underſtood to ſignify, the ſoul! was 
deemed to be immortal, in the religions of various nations. Had 
thoſe, who profeſſed ſuch religions, zo hope of ſurviving the grave, 
becauſe they knew not, what was not at that time to be 4nowun, the 
revelation of Chriſt? but that revelation conſiders the ſoul to be a 
diftinf being from the body, to exift after death in a ſeperate ſtate, 
and to be re-united therewith at the reſurrection. From revelation, 
then, there can be derived no hope of ſurviving the grave, if the 
foul becomes extinct with the body. This made of Joſeph Prieftley's 
deciſion, according to his ewn conſcience, is, conſequently, no- 
thing leſs" than a deſpicable evaſion of directly pronouncing, that 
be believes the ſoul is not immortal. And is not the expreſſion of 
this man, that the revelation is © a ſcheme,” a projet, which all 
chriſtians believe to be ſent by God, to improve their morals on 
earth and thereby to inherit 7:-07/al happineſs, repugnant to every 
idea of that decency with which the eſtabliſhed religion of all coun- 
tries ought to, be treated? is he to he indulged in publiſhing ſuch 
opinions, as annihilate all religion, and lefien the force of moral 
obligation ? | 
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although they muſt inevitably deſtroy the well-being of 
ſociety, may, nevertheleſs, conſentaneous with the 
principles and deſigus of the ſaid Prieſtley. But will 
human authority, ſuperſeding his private judgement, made 
public to the world, be © a force,” although it ſtand op- 
poſed to his will, that would reduce him to fervitute ? 
if Dr. Price, or any man of his confederates, were to 
be tried for his lite, does he imagine @ witneſs, ſub- 

na'd on his trial, who diſbelieved the immortality of 
the ſoul, and ſwore on that le which is held ſacred by 
all that do believe it, and has its principles founded on 
that immortality, would be under an equal aweand reſtraint, 
from delivering a perjured teſtimony, with him who does 
believe it? are men ſo very honeſt, that ſuch an ob- 
ligation to pronounce the truth may ſafely be aboliſhed ? 
to aſſert the contrary, would be to deſtroy all difference 
between believing and not. believing. And, as, on the 
evidence of men, life, jroper:y, liberty, reputation and all 
that is dear to man, mruft depend, is the diſbelief of the 
ſoul's immortality, a religious trath, that ought to rule 
the conduct of any man, and, therefore, the propa- 
ation of it to be cerciſed without moleſtation? and now 
ſee me turn one minute towards that Joſeph Prieſtly. In 
his addreſs to proteſtant diſſenters, &c. in order to in- 
cite them to oppoſe all thoſe. candidates for feats in par- 
liament, who had ſhewn their zeal for their country in 
oppoſition to the American rebellion in the preceding 
parliament, be tells them, p. 1, religious liberty is the 
immediate ground on which they ſtand.” What horrible 
ſelf-contradiction does this proceeding include] he firſt 
reſcindt immortality, the ground on which all religion 
muſt ſtand, and then exberts them to land up ſor that re- 
ligion, Which he has virtually pronounced can have no 


exiſtence, Is he not, therefore, an impoſtor? Will any . 


one, hereafter, give the minuteſt credit to the integrity 
of this man, ſince he has been guity of fo flagitious an 
impoſture? will not thoſe, who liſten to kis principles, 
become the voluntary diſciples of iniquity, or dupes to the 
promotion of his abominable deſigns? is he not an ad- 
mirable preceptor, to train up youth in the knowledge of 
theirduty to God and to their country ? if Dr, Price be the 
confederate of this man, that alone would be ſufficient 
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to decide of his principles. But the Doctor has, indeed, 
ſufficiently ſhewn of what bis own conſiſt, to leave any 
doubt of them on the mind of every honeſt man. Should 
ſuch opinions, in religion, be“ uncontrouled by an 
« contrary principle?“ aid would the power, Which 
ſhould inhibit ſo execrable a doctrine, becauſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to Prieſtley's will, be a force, that would reduce 
him to ſervitude 

Let us ſuppoſe the eſtabliſhed religion of a country to 
be founded on the ſubſequent articles of belief: that a 
being, in form ogy by the human, animated by a di- 
vine ſoul, had been ſent by God, to die for the remiſſion 
of the ſins of men; that the precepts which it contained 
were promulged in ſacted witings, founded on immor- 
tality, the free agency of man, and his being accountable 
to God, in another world, for his actions performed in 
this; that on deeds of charity, and other acts of virtue 
and benefieence, his future felicity muſt depend, and that 
thoſe of cruelty, oppreſſion, and all others proceeding 
from vice and maliciouſneſs, muſt bring him to everlaſt- 
ing puniſhment, in the world to come. 

If a ſet ſhould ſtart up, which oppoſed the religion 
eſtabliſhed on this faith, and promulged that men were 
not to be ſaved by good works, nor damned for vicious, 
but that they were to be juſtified by faith alone; that all 
things, from the beginning, were pre-ordained by God ; 
that no human will, nor deed, could alter one ſingle cir- 
cumſtance in the courſe of nature, all being predeſtined 
to paſs in a manner that was inſuſceptible of change, and, 

therefore, that man was not a free agent; that the deity 
had, originally, ſelected a choſen number of perſons, to 
receive the rewards of eternal happineſs, at the precluſion 
of all others; that it was impoſſible the ele could fall 
from grace, by the commiſſion of any act whatever, or 
the non-elict to acquire it. | 

If one of this ſect ſhould be appointed guardian to a 
child, and, in conſequence of his belief, rob him of his 

roperty; murder his mother, becauſe ſhe withheld a 
| jointure from him ; ſet fire to his neighbour's houſe, 
whom he hated, or commit any other of thoſe innume- 
rable enormities, that, by the law, are puniſhable with 

| death, 
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death, is he to be og to paſs unpuniſhed, becauſe he 
acted © in conformity to the deciſions of his own conſcience, 
« reſpeRting religious truth?“ 
Let us ſuppoſe a ſectary, of theſe principles, formerly 
to have killed his mother, and that he was brought be- 


fore a court of judicature, to be tried for this ſtupendous 


murder; that the name of this man was Richard Price, 
and that he defended himſelf by ſuch arguments as are to 
be derived from the principles and definitions of his name- 
ſake the Doctor. To the indictment, for the wilful mur- 
der of his mother, he pleaded not guilty. Two wit- 
neſſes were brought, who proved the crime, beyond all 
flibility of exception. The judge then aſked him, if 
he had any thing to offer, in extenuation of his guilt, 
Richard Price. My lord, I am a predeſtinarian, an ele 
of God, juſtified by faith alone, and am incapable of fall- 
ing from grace. | cannot, therefore, . have been guilty of 
a crime, in putting my parent to death, Every at? which 
man can do being pre-ordained by God; on that account, 
J am no more culpable in killing her, than a file, which, 
falling from the houſe top, had been the cauſe of it. I 
acted according to the decrees of God: and for man to 
condemn what God has decreed 1s to prefer the inſtitutes 
of a fallible being to thoſe of perfect and divine wiſdom. 
And theſe principles | derive from the doctrines of that 
ſacred book, which is the foundation of your lordſhip's 
religion and my own: and, in conſequence, it muſt be 
an impious act, in contradiction to the expreſs word of 
the all- righteous, to i, much more to condemn and 
put me to death, for doing that, which I had not either 
the will or powers to aui My lord, it is not my prin- 
ciples of religion, by which alone | am juſtiſied in this 
att, which you, of your religion, denominate a murder. 
By my right to v liberty, | am equally entitled to it. 
In the perpetration of this action, it was © the Brute, 
<< that overpowered and conquered the will of the man.” 
It is, therefore, an wunwilfui act; and I can no more be 
puniſhed, with ju//ice, tor what was wnur/lmgly done, 
- than a machine, which, in its operation, has been the 
inſtrument of death. In further evidence of my juſtifi- 
cation, my lord, I am entitled to religiaas liberty, which 
is © the power of exerciſing, without moleſtation, that 
15 * mode 


4 
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* mode of religion which I think beſt ; or of making the 
4 decifions of my own conſcience, reſpecting religious 
o truth, the rule of my own conduct, and not any of 
4 the deciſions of others. No man can lawfully ſurren- 
der his religious liberty, by giving up the right of 
„ judging for himſelf in religion, or by allowing any 
“% human being to preſcribe to him what faith he ſhall 
embrace, or what mode of worſhip he ſhall practiſe.” 
The legiſlature acknowledges, that men have a right to 
enjoy this liberty, and it has, accordingly, enacted a 
law, by which we are tolerated to ferve God according to 
the principles which I profeſs. We have our public 
places of worſhip, in which we preach and promulge our 
doctrines, and we convert many to our faith and opinions. 
If the law allows the profeſſion and promulgation of ſuch 
principles, and puts men to death, in conſequence of 
their acting conſentaneous with them; is it not an en- 
ſnaring act, that leads them to deſtruction; and equal in 
abſurdity to that of giving them food, and then to inter- 
dict their eating, at the penalty of their lives? the laws 
have given me a right of judging for myſelf, and publicly 
to profeſs my religion, according to the deciſions of my 
own conſcience; and now they are to put me to death, 
for making that conſcience the rule of my conduct. If 
killing my mother be, therefore, an ad that deſerves the 
infliction of death, it is the lau, alone, that is criminal, 
which granted me the power of exerciſing my religious 
liberty without moleſtation. With what colour of . 
then, can I be even legally molęſted for this death ? 

Whilſt men of my principles were interdicted by the 
laws, publicly to exerciſe their religion, they were, in- 
deed, reduced to ſlavery, by the force of human authority, 
requiring __— tv your religion, and ſuperſeding 
private judgement. For, as the principles were forbidden 
to be preached, the a&ing according to their dictates was 

uniſhable by law, without ab/uratty in the legiſlature, 
But at preſent, to puniſh men for following the deciſions . 
of their own conſciences, when they are legally entitled 
to that liberty, is not leſs ridiculous than puniſhing an 
arrow, by which a man is lain, and nat the perſon, who 


gave it liberty to fly from the ſtring. | 
My 
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My lord, I have now proved that, by the decrees of 
God, I have committed u crime; that, by my right to m- 
ral and religious liberty, I have a power of exerciſing the de- 
ciſions of my own conſcience, as the rule of my own 
conduct, and that, by the /aws, I am tolerated to act ac- 
cordingly. I cannot, on that, account, have committed 
a crime, in putting my parent to death your lordſhip will, 
therefore, undoubtedly, direct the jury to find me not 

uilty. / 

e The judge was of a different opinion. The jury, 
without leaving the court, pronounced him - guilty ; with 
the unanimous approbation of all who were preſent, the 
patriots excepted. 

When Richard Price was brought to receive his ſen- 
tence, the Judge aſked him if he Pad any thing to offer, 


why it ſhould not be executed. Richard was again be- 


inning his old arguments; when the judge ſaid, Richard 
Price, I can hear no more ſuch abſurdities. According 
to your religious principles and notions of moral and re- 
ligious liberty, no man can commit a puniſhable crime; 
but you are miſtaken in your definition. Paſſion, or the 


brute, as you call it, does not conguer but create the will 


of the man. Your deed was, therefore, wilſul murder. 
By your definition of religious liberty, every thing that 
deſtroys the principles, and ſubverts the ends, not only 
of religion, but of moral and civil obligation, is to be 
juſtified : and certainly a man may latoſuliy ſurrender that 


religious liberty of judging for himſelf, unleſs he can 


have a right, from religion, to act in contradiction to the 
expreſs law of God. Thou ſhalt do no murder. You ſeem to 
have forgotten the commandments of God, whilſt you aſſert, 
that you have acted according to that which he has pre- 
deſtined. But it ſo happens that the doctrine of pre- 
deſtination, if it be your defence for the murder, is that 
of the legiſlature alſo which enacted thoſe laws, by which 
= are to die, You are, therefore, ſentenced to death, by 
aws made according to the deciſions of your own con- 
ſcience, and the tenets of your own religion.“ 


On 


* 


* I readily foreſee, it will be objected to me, I have done the 
Doctor injuſtice, in making on: Richard Price, who is a predeſti- 
, | narian, 
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On the day of execution at Tyburn, Richard died, as 
he had lived, pertinaciouſly perſiſting in his innocence in the 
murder of his mother. © acted,“ ſays he, according 
« to the deciſions of my own conſcience, reſpecting reli- 
gious truth. Truth is too ſacred to be abandoned. I 
cannot lawfully ſurrender my religious liberty, and give up 
the right of Judging for myſelf; or allow any human be- 
ings to preſcribe laws for yy principles and mode of 
worſhip. I am, therefore, innocent. I die a wiftim to 
perſecution, and injuſtice ; and a martyr to my faith. The 
laws, that oppoſed my being found not guilty; are a 
farce, that reduced me to a flave. But mourn not for 
me, my friends! I am an ele of God; by him predeſ- 
tined to immortal happineſs. I cannot fall from grace. 
I am juſtified by faith. I pray God to forgive the 
judge and jury who have pronounced my ſentence, they 
only obeyed the laws which the parliament enacted, to 
permit us to think for ourſelves,” and publicly to profeſs 
our religious faith; and then put us to death for 
following the dictates of our conſciences. I am now 
going to the manſions of eternal bliſs, and like the Evan- 


geliſt 


narian, to apply, in defence of the deciſions of his confcience, the 
definitions of moral and religious liberty, of the other Richard 
Price, who aſſerts free agency. But it is evident that, although 


the Doctor _ be of the latter opinion, his definition of religious 


liberty is equally applicable to the juſtification of predeflination and 
free will. © Religious liberty,” ſays he, „is a power of exer- 
« cifing, without moleſtation, that mode of religion which he 
« thinks beft; or of making the deciſions of his own conſcience, 
t reſpecting re/igious, truth, the rule of his conduR, aud not the 
« decifions of others.” The deciſions of Richard Price, the 

redeſtinarian's conſcience were, that there exiſts zo free agency. 

e had, therefore, an equal liberty to follow his deciſions, re- 
ſpecting religious truth, and to make them the rule of his conduct, 
with Richard Price, whoſe deciſions are, that wan is a free agent; 
and, therefore, the former has an equal right with the latter, to 
defend his opinions and conduct, by arguments founded on the 
DoRor's definition of religious liberty. Hence it reſults, that pre- 
deftination and free will, both of which cannot poſſibly be frue, 
are, nevertheleſs, religious truths, becauſe they are conſequent of 
the different deciſions of two different mens con/ciences: and not 
becauſe one is applicable to the promotion of morality, and, 
therefore, true or right, and the other ſubverſive both of religion 
and morality, and, therefore, falſe or wrong: and this is not 
the leaſt of Dr. Price's abſurdities, 
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gdift st. John, to lie in the arms of my bleſſed $a- 


Viour, 
But let it be granted, that all men have a right to jud 
for theniſelves; and to exercife that mode of worſhip. 
which they think 5%, as a religious truth. There are 
thoſe who think, that man is a free agent, and reſponſible 
for his actions. Predeflination and free wil are ſuch pal- 
pable contradictions, that both cannot exiſt, 

As no party ought to be the Judge in his own cauſe, 
let us appeal to Dr. Price's tribunal of reaſon and juſſice, 


for a deciſion, Will reaſon and ju/tice pronounce, that 


religious principles, deſtructive of every phyſical, moral, 


and civil obligation, ought to be tolerated and promulged, - 


under the pretext of their being the deciſons of one man's 
conſcience and of private judgment ; and that ſuch liberty 
ougth to be allowed, under the name of religion, which an- 
nihilates religion 71/elf}, and is repugnant to every right that 
man enjoys, in conſequence of his other attributes? Or, 
will not rea/on and ſeſlice rather declare, that /uch tenets 
and doctrines cannot be contained in the word of God, 
becauſe the divine being cannot have promulged ſuch 
doctrines as true, which oppoſe the injunctions of his 
own commandments ; and are deſtructive of thoſe ends, 


for which religion was revealed, the ſecurity and hap- 


pineſs of man? And, as no human authority can pre- 
vent a man from thinking for himſelf and making his 
own decifions, in affairs of civil more than of religious 
Hberty; is it not as fairly to be inferred, that a man has 
a right to make the dictates of his own conſcience his ru. 
of conduct as much in civil as in religious ſubjects ? If 
any one ſhall conclude, that no human authority can 
have a right to appropriate the earth, which Bod hath 
given alike to all men, in different portions, as the pro- 

rty of individuals; has he a right, becauſe the deci- 
Fon: of his own conſcience are to be the rule of his con- 


duct, to invade another man's property? Would not 


ſuch a ptoceeding, be a violation of civil liberty ? Is this 
man, therefore, not to be puniſhed by law, for this out- 
rage, becauſe he acted in conſequence of his right of 
* and deciding for himſelf ? If the thought cannot 
be prevented by human authority; certainly the actions 


ought to be puniſhed; and the operations of ſuch a con- 
F ſcience 
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' ſcience be ſo far prevented. In like manner, although 
religious opinions cannot be precluded by human autho- 


rity z ought not the promulgation of them to be prohi- 


bited? No man can have a juſter right to any thing, 
than the liberty of exonerating himſelf. But ſhall he, for 
that reaſon, be permitted to do it in the ſtreets, and to 
ſpread contagion and diſeaſe, by his ordure, through the 
city? Can it be a part of civil and religious liberty, to 
poiſon the morals of all mankind ? of is jt lefs pernicious 
than the preceding, reſpecting their health. It is, there- 
fore, as indiſpenſibly the duty of the legiſlature to pre- 
vent the exerciſe of ſuch a religion, to preſcribe what 
| faith a nation ſhall embrace, and what ſhall be the mode 
of worſhip which it ſhall practiſe, as to prevent infection, 
by int and ordure: and, by theſe means, unite the ef- 
ficiency ariſing from phyſical, moral, civil, and religious 
liberty, to the ſame ends of civil government. Without 
this union, no ſtate, hitherto, has been, or ever can 
be righteouſly adminiſtered, or long ſubſiſt. If the wiſ- 
dom of thoſe nations which were free, according to Dr. 
- Price's definition of liberty, may be a precedent of any 
kt gh . is certain 555 * Athenians and Romans, 
whoſe religions were Polytheiſm, by expreſs laws, prohi- 
bited the | nth of the . the conſecra- 
tion of new Gods; erection of temples and altars ; and 
introduction of new ceremonies into divine worſhip, 
without the approbation and conſent of the legiſlature : 
and many are the inſtances, in which perſons have been 
puniſhed for their diſregard to that human authority - 

Hence it is evident that, according to Dr. Price's de- 
finition of moral and religious liberty, there never could 
have exiſted, nor ever can exiſt, a religion that ought 
not to be tolerated. Becauſe religious liberty ſignifies 
e a power of exerciſing, without moleſtation, what every 
<< man thinks right, and the force, which ſtands oppoſed 


| to it produces ſlavery.” What an impious doQrine ! As 


a conſequence of his definition, when parents were in- 
terdicted from _— their own children, in the 
temples of Moloch in Aſia; and of Saturn at ne. 
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of men in thoſe of the Druids, and of many other 
nations ; the people were reduced to /avery, by the 
inhibition of theſe horrid rites. When the Polythei/m 
and idolatry of the Greeks and Romans, and of other 
European nations, were ſuppreſſed by the chriſtian 
religion; it was a farce that reduced theſe nations 
ſlavery, When Hiero, ſovereign of Syracuſe, wou 
make peace with the Carthaginians on no other terms, 
than of their deſiſting from human ſacrifices ; Hiero, 
was a tyrant, that ſo far reduced them to flavery, by 
eventing the effuſion of the blood of innocents. 
hould the worſhip of the Daili Lama, who ſits, croſs- 
legged, on a throne ; or of the Fetiſb, that creeps upon the 
ſands'of Guinea, whom the Tartars of Tibet, and the 
negroes adore, as Deities ; and the exerciſe of all other 
religions, however abſurd, be introduced into this king- 
dom; muit they be permitted, without molefation, be- 
cauſe, by the proſeſſors of them, they were thought the 
ben, were deciſions of their own conſciences reſpectin 
religious truth, and made to be the rule of their conduct 
Such however is the interior doctrine of Dr. Price's reli- 
gious liberty ; and a. man may as well look into hell, as 
into theſe diabolical principles, without horror. | 
Such are the genuine reſults from Dr. Price's defini- 
tions of bis four liberties; and then he adds, p. 5, 
„This it is,“ he thinks, © that marks the limits, or 
<< that lays the line between lilerty and ſlavery, As far 
as, in any inſtance, the operation of any cauſe comes 
s in, to reſtrain the power of ſelf-government, ſo far is 
< ſlavery introduced: nor does he think, that a pre- 
„ ciſer idea, than this, of liberty and flavery, can be 
„ formed.” Such are the notions of this Doctor. Not- 
withſtanding which, I truſt that it has been proved, that 
both liberty and ſlavery are incompatible with his defini- 
tions, And, in fact, that the name of liberty is due to 
that which he calls favery, and favery to that which he 
calls liberty. f 
1 ſhall now follow the Doctor, in a kind of pargdy 
of the paragraph, p. 5, which contains his wilh, I 
cannot help wiſhing I could here fix my reader's at- 
tention, and engage him to conſider the execrableneſs 
of that curſe, to which the Doctor gives the name of 
| F 2 liberty. 
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liberty. According to the repreſentation he has made 
of it, there is not a word, in the whole compaſs of lan- 
guage, which expreſſes ſo much of what is dete/fable and 
nefarious, It is, in every view of it, a curſe on man, 
Which is truly impious and infernal. By his phyſical li- 
berty, man would be a tyger, let looſe to univerſal 
Naughter, to unnatural luſts and every abominable deed. 
Wich his moral liberty, he would be a deteſtable being 5 
reduced to a brute, juſtified in the tyranny of his vile 
luſts, and the ſport of every appetite. Hence, murder, 
conflagration, * robberies, and all other crimes would 
be unwilſul acts; the agents would be ated on, as ma- 
chines, and would be unanſwerable for their tranſgreſ- 
ſions ; and thus, his moral liberty ſtrengthens and con- 
firms'the deſtruQtive principles of his phy/ical. By his de- 
finition of civil liberty, that very liberty would be ex- 
terminated, And cbels, united with his religious liberty, 
make man a poor, abject animal, without rights, with- 
out property, and without a ccnſcience ; bending his 
neck to the yoke of irreligion, and crouching to the will 
of every filly creature, who has the inſolence to pretend 
to ſeduce him from his duty to God and man, and to ſup- 
port the cauſe of rebels and their abettors, Nothing, 
therefore, can be of ſo much prejudice to us, as the 
Doctor's liberties. They are the foundation of diſbonour ; 
and the chief infamy and diſerace of thoſe, whoſe .nature 

prompt them to ſuch definitions of liberty. | 
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SECTION. v. 


Of civil liberty, and the principles of government, 


HE Germans, having quitted their native ſoil and 
overrun the other ſtates of Europe, carried their 

own laws into every realm they conquered. Vengeance 
was ſtill permitted to the injured, if the aggreſſor re- 
fuſed to compenſate for the wrongs which he had done, and 
| | ſums 
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ſums of money were, by law, expreſsly ſtipulated for almoſt | 


every miſdeed and injury that could be committed, even 
for homicide itſelf, The conquered and their progeny 
were the ſlaves and property of their maſters, Kut, as 
the dominions which they tubdued had been long divided 
into private and fixed property, they quitted the vagrant 
life of annually moving from one part to another, and- 
aſſumed the lands and houſes of the conquered. I heſe, 
and the kingdom itſelf, at length became hereditary. 
Money, alſo, having been eſtabliſhed as the univerſal 
exchange for all other tbings, in thoſe ſtates, was ſtill 
continued as the value of them. dart 51 

this place, it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that, the right of every man's executing his own! ven- 
geance ;; and the payment of ſums annexed to the com- 
miſſion of homicide and other enormities,, which per- 
mitted the opulent to flay, or otherwiſe oppreſs the poor 
at the expence of ſo much money, and flavery, were 
aboliſhed. The diſtribution of law and juſtice was 
committed to magiſtrates appointed to that purpoſe. 
All this was done by repreſefitatives not elected by a 
majority of that people, which had departed. from their 
ancient and only free government, according to Dr, 
Price. Theſe alterations, therefore, could not conſti- 
tute a part of civil liberty. But, of the rectitude of 
the Doctor's notions, or the uprightneſs of his heart, 
let the reader judge. Fe * 
In p. 6, when Dr. Price ſays, “ All civil government, 
© as far as it can bedenominated free, is the creature 
«© of the people: if he mean, by this, the people, in 
contradiction to the legiſlative power, I have already 
ſhewn it to be a fallacy. If he include, in that aſſec- 
tion, all the individuals of the ſtate, it can mean no 
more, than that what is done by 4% is the creature of 
all, which no man will deny; and in no ſenſe does it 
contribute to ſerve him. hat it originates with 
them,” has been already proved to be a miſkake. That 
% government is conducted under their directjon,“ I 
have already diſproved ; they, themſelves, being uni- 
formly conducted by a few. I agree with bim, how- 
Ever, that government ought to have in view nothing 
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ee hut the people's happineſs,” including all parts of 
them.“ All the different forms of government are 
„no more than ſo many diſtin modes, in which they 
* chuſe to direct their affairs, and to ſecure the quiet 
«© enjoyment of their rights.” That a different m is 
a different mode, I readily allow: but I babe already 
ſhewn that no ſuch government can exiſt, in which the 
form is choſen by the people, unleſs all but one mari more 
than one half of them can make the whole people; nor 
even in that caſe, becauſe their opinions ever have been, 
and ever muſt be, directed by a few; and, therefore, 
the former can have no choice.——That, in every 
« free ſtate, every man is his own legiſlator,” is an error 
that has been already refuted z unleſs the man that votes 
againſt a law, can be the maker of it. —* All taxes are 
<« free gifts from the public.” Taxes being compenſa- 
tions, by money, for the remiſſion of ſuit and ſervice to 
the ſtate z and that which is paid in money ſtanding in 
the pace of ſervice, by what means can taxes be a ſrer 
gift? — “ All Zws are particular proviſions, or regula- 
<< tions, eſtabliſhed by common conſent, for gaining pro- 
« teftion and f(afety.” Not if theſe laws are contrary to 
the rights and liberties of mankind. Were. the Ger- 
man, the Athenian, and the Roman laws, eſtabliſhed by 
fach conſent, proviſions for giving protection and ſafety 
to the people? And laſtly, * he, “ All magiſtrates ar 
<« truſtees, or deputies, for carrying theſe laws into 
cc execution.” hilt ſovereigns remained elective, 
they might be conſidered as truſtees, but not deputies. 
_ Unlefs whoſe ſuperior underſtandings had obtained 
them that rank, and conducted the executive power, 
with ſuch wiſdom as the people were unable to afford, 
can be ſaid to be their deputies, in oppoſition to the laws 
of nature, by which a % degree of intelle& is depated to 
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Liberty, therefore,” ſays he, is too imperfectly 
50 defined, When it is ſaid 60 bb a government by laws 40 
« nat iy man. That liberty does not conſiſt in a go- 
vernment formed by laws is certain, but in the ae 
being governed by u laws, whatever be the form of go- 
vernment. That it cannot conſiſt in being governed by 
men is evident, becauſe all ſtates are ſo governed: an 
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therefore, according to this doarine, all ſtates would be 
4. I confeſs, the antecedent diſtinction ſeems to 
to be an abſurdity ; fince, in all free ſtates, all men mu 
be governed by laws, and not by men in contradiſfinction 
to laws. And, if the contradiſtinction be what the Doc- 
tot would mean, then has he erected a government ſolely 
dependant on the will of men, uncontrouled by laws, 
which is, certainly, the definition of a deſpotic govern- 
ment, © Hence it is evident that, if the laws are made 
„by one man, or a junto of men, in a fate, and not 
„by common conſent, a government by them does not 
differ from ſlavery.” is would, indeed, ſeem to be 
extremely paradoxical, in any writer who was nor all 
aſſertion and paradox. Becauſe, by this union of laws 
and men, the government which conſtitutes a ſtate of 43 
liberty is perſect, and yer, the Doctor tells us, fuch a i: 
vernment does not differ from flavery. I confeſs this q 
would be ſelf- contradiction in another man. But neither $5 
laws nor men can conftitute a free goyernment, unleſs the $44 
laws be juſt, and all the conftituents obliged to obſerve 1 
them: and, if that end be effected, by ane man or a junto, 
the ſtate is in the enjoyment of 8 1 
To the preceding paſſage, the or adds, p. 7, 
From hence it is obvious, that civil liberty, in 
* moſt perfect ſtate, can be 2 only in fmall ſtates, 
«© where every member is capable of giving his fuffrage 
<« in perſon, and being choſen into public offices.” From 106 
| what has been laid down, in the definition of liberty, 40 
by the Doctor himſelf, liberty cannot depend on the ca- Wl 
price of giving a ſuffrage ; becauſe, in that caſe, un- 1 
eſs all the conſtituents be unanimous in their votes, the 14 
minority, in every fuffrage, muſt be reduced to fvery, - it 
by that force, which oppoſes their being governed 
laws according to their own wills, as it has been — 7 
evinced. Her 
But the Doctor continues: When a ſtate becomes 
„ ſo numerous, or when the different parts of it are 
© remoyed at ſuch diftances from one another, as to 
4 render this impracticable, a diminution of liberty na- 
* turally ariſes. There are, however, in theſe circum- 
© ſtances, methods, by which ſuch near approaches may 
6 be made to public liberty, as ſhall anſwer all the pur- 
: | F 4 4 poſes 
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4 poſes of government, and, at the fame time, ſecure 
% every right of human nature.” As 1 would not wil- 
lingly miſunderſtand the Doctor, I ſhall ſuppoſe that, by 
a numerous /late, he means a ſtate with numerous conſti- 
tuents. And, although the removing of the different, parts 
of it to great diſtances can, legitimately, ſignifies at 
but moving them from the places they had farmeriy 
occupied, which ſeems to be a thing nt caſily to be ac- 
compliſhed, yet, theſe parts ſhall be underſtood, as Hi 
at ſuch diſtances as the Doctor ſays. Yet, I bb. 
cannot comprehend, how ſuch near approaches to perſect 
liberty can be different from perfect liberty itſelf, when the(e 
methods, which make theſe approaches, anſwer all the 
„ purpoles of government, and, at the ſame time, ſe- 
« cure, every right of human nature,” Is not this * 
proach, then, to perfect liberty, that perfect liberty itſelf, 
at which it is net arrived? or is there a liberty, which 
can ſecure more than every right of human nature? and, 
ſince thoſe methods, which produce this near approach 
to perfect liberty, do actually ſecure all the rights of hu- 
man nature, it ſeems inexplicable, how the 7 perfect 
degree can be enjoyed only in ſmall ſtates : unleſs a ſmall 
ſtate can enjoy a more perfect degree, than that which is 
perfect in a greater ſtate. | 3 
And now for the revelation of theſe methods. The 
Doctor tells us, p. 7, Though all the members of a 
5 ſtate ſhould not be capable of giving their ſuffrages, 
* on public meaſures, imdividually and perſonally,. they 
„ may do this by ſub/titutes or repreſentatives.” I ima- 
gine that this is attended with much more difficulty than 
be is aware of. Let me ſuppoſe a fate, for the Doctor 
avoids the name of 4ingdom, from his affection for 
kings, whoſe name, I imagine, he would not take in 
vain, and I am not willing to offend ſo found a pa- 
triet, to be ſeven hundred miles long. and four hundred 
miles broad, that this ſtate includes fix million of 
people. One half of theſe being females, the males 
conſiſt of three millions, and one half of theſe being 
under twenty years of age, as Davenant ſtates it, in his 
eſſay on the probable. means of making a people rich, the 
voters will conſiſt of one million and a hat . Muſt all 
thele come, from all the parts of the kingdom, to vote 
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22 for all their repreſentatives? I fancy, this 
2 impracticable. But, then, the 332 be di 
vided into diſtriẽts, and each diſtrit may ſend its ſeparate 
members. Let us, then, ſuppoſe ſix hundred repreſenta- 
tives to be elected, and the ſtate divided into one hundred 
diſtricts, and, every diſtrict tocontain an equal number 
of electors. Every diſtrict muſt, conſequently, ſend ſix 
members to the national ſenate: it will thence re- 
ſult, - that 99 counties will be repreſented by. 594 perſons 
not elected by them, and gg in every hundred of the peo- 


ple will not elect the men who are to be the repreſen- _ 


tatives of all. Hence it is evident, that 99 parts in 100 
of the people, exclufive of the minority, will not be re- 


preſented, becauſe there is a. force, that oppoſes their 


wills, in not being permitted to vote for the whole fix 
hundred repreſentatives : thus every diſtrict will, at once, 
be in perfect liberty, reſpecting the election of its par- 
ticular repreſentatives; and the whole ſtate reduced to 
Slavery, by the individuals of the ſeveral diſtricts being 
inhibited from electing in the others, or oppoſed in the 
election of their own, by a majority in each diftrit : and 
thus, in each diſtrict conſidered ingly, all will be free, and 
in the aggregate, all will be av s, according to the Doctor. 
It is true that all the electors, voting for the whole fix 
hundred repreſentatives in their reſpective diſtriAs, may, 


each of them delegate. à certain perſon or perſons, to 


carry the ſnffrages of the whole to any place, appointed to 
that purpoſe. But, in this caſe, few ol them can know 
even the perſons of thoſe whom they are to elect, beyond 
thoſe of their own particular diſtrict. And, as there 
may be 1209, or 12000 candidates on a general election, 
by what means ſhall al! the electors of the diſtrifts be 
acquainted with the characters of thoſe, who are proper 
for that important charge, and who are not? the con- 
fuſion and embarraſſment, which myſt thence ariſe, are 
not eaſily to be imagined. Do ſuch circumſtances pro- 
miſe a judicious choice of the moſt adequate men? ia 
fact, the very ſtating of the caſe ſhews its impracticabi- 
lity, and, conſequently, its abſurdity. EP 

Such is the Doctor's method of approaching to per fett 
liberty, which is perfect liberty itſelf, and yet, it is a di- 
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2 of that very perſe#? liberty to which it is ar- 
ri ved. * . 0 

He continues: “they may entruſt the powers of le- 
<< gillation, ſubject to ſuch reſtraints as they ſhall think 
< neceſlary, with any number of delegates, and hat- 
<< ever can be done within the limits of their truſt may 
be conſidered as done by the united voice and counſel 
« of the community. In this methog, a free govern- 
ment may be eſtabliſhed in the largeſt ſtate,” ' "They 
may do ſo indeed: but, as theſe are may-be's, t may 
alſo may be not be's, and I leave the reader, to decide on 
which fide the probability lies. | 7 

As to the Doctor's chimera, of forming one free ſta 
out of all the ſtates of Europe, by repreſentatives from 
them all, I ſhall leave him to determine the probability 

of its taking place, from a calculation of the chances in 

- favour of ſuch a ſwivel-headed ſcheme, and thoſe againſt 
it, on imaginary data, as he hath already done reſpecting 
the payment of the national debt. And, when he has 
performed the taſk, it ſhall remain unnoticed. 

It is an admirable and magnanimous ſcheme I ac- 
knowledge, to give liberty to all Europe; to gather the 
<< ſcattered force and abilities of a who/e continent into on- 
point; to ſettle all litigatione, as they riſe, preſerve uni- 
<< verſal peace, and prevent nations from any more lifting up 
<« the Fry again nation.” To this ſcheme, however, 
there ſeems to be one objection at leaſt, that it is morally 
impoſſible ; but it is patriotic, and that ſuffices. | 
Page q, he adds: I have obſerved that, though, in 
% a great ſtate, all the individuals that compoſe it can- 
< not be admitted to an immediate participation in the 
« powers of legiſlation and government, yet they may 
<< participate in theſe powers by a delegation of them to 
4 a body of repreſentatives.—In this caſe, it is evident 
„ that the ſtate will be till free, or ſelf-governed,Yand 
„ that it will be more or leſs fo, in proportion as it is 

«© more or leſs fairly and adequately repreſented, If the 
t - perſons to whom the truſt of government is committed 
« hold their places for ſhort terms; if ny are choſen 
& by the unbiaſſed voices of a majority of the ſtate, and 
* ſubje& to their inſtructions, liberty will be enjoyed in 
the higheſt degree,” From hence, it is agg 

5 that 
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that Dr, Price conſiders Britain as no free ſtate, becauſe 
the majority of the people do not elect: and yet, this 
very doctor, p. 33, aſſerts, „that Britain is à free coun- 
«'try.” But this will appear to be a flender ſelf-con- 
tradition, in compariſon with thoſe which will be ſeen 
hereafter, It is /ree, then, in direct oppoſition. to that 
circumſtance, which is indiſpenſible in the conſtitution of 
a fes government. The Doctor is to reconcile this ab- 
ſurdity, or to renounce his definition of a free (tate. 

But whence does it ariſe, that the adeguateneſs of re- 
preſentation conſiſts in the members being cheſen by a 

majority of the people? can the numbers, by which a 

_ repreſentative is elected make him adequate. to the truſt ? 

then the moſt conſummate fool, the moſt abandoned be- 
trayer of the people's rights, the moſt notorious, bond- 

burning felon, ſo choſen, muſt be adequate to the 
truſt of legiſlation. Hitherto it has been thought, that 
| Tuperior underſtanding, and unſhaken integrity, have 
been the qualities that can, alone, render a man equal to 
the legiſlative authority. But the Doctor has diſcovered, 
that the adequateneſs of repreſentation conſiſts in thoſe 
who do fot repreſent, and net in thoſe who ds. 
With reſpe& to the Doctor's practicability of electi 
the members by an unbiaſſel majority of the ole. 1 
hope that evidence has been adduced, from the nature of 
man, and from experience, derived from the conduct of 
thoſe people, by whom laws were enacted in the freeſt 
ſtates of antiquity, ſufficient to prove, that laws nei- 
ther can, nor ever have been ;nftiturea, by a majority 
of 22 but of votes; arifling from a confidence in 
thoſe by whom they have been led and directed; and that, 
in like manner, the repreſentatives will be elected. And I 
appeal to the judgement of all men, whether the people, 
at large, wou better qualified to determine of the 
propereſt men to be entruſted with the powers of le- 
gillation, than thoſe who now elect; not to ſay that the, 
thing is impracticable, becauſe every man in Britain muſt 
give a ſeparate vote for each of the five hundred and fifty- 
eight repreſentatives, with whoſe perſon and character 
the greateſt part of the electors muſt be totally unac- 
quainted, For, certainly, a majority of no ene county, 
city nor borough can have à right to elect thoſe who ate 
to 
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to repreſent the whole, without the conſent of the reſt. 
In what manner, then, can the adequateneſs of repre- 
ſentation. be improved, by eleQions' made by a majority 
of the people? will thoſe, who are nw precluded, and 
are the lea inſttucted of the community, encreaſe th 
flock of underſtanding beyond that which the electors now 
poſſeſs? will it enable them to diſtinguiſh, with more 
preciſion, the wiſeſt and moſt honeſt men? will they be 
more unbiaſled, or leſs under the direction of thoſe who 
now direct in all elections, than the preſent electors? will 
not the ſame men, at leaſt the greater part of them, be 
returned, by every county, city and borough, who are 
now choſen in the preſent way; or when diſmiſſed, will 
their places be ſupplied by others, more capable of the 
charge? how, then, can an univerſal right of voting 
improve the adeguateneſi of repreſentation, or increaſe the 
liberty of the people? for ſuch is the fact, that, when 
the Doctor ſtiles that a Free ſtate, enjoying civil liberty, 

in which the repreſentatives are thoſen by a majority of 
the people, he violates his own definition. In page 3, he 
ſays, he © means to apply to civil liberty all he ſhall ſa 
<< of the other kinds of liberty.“ He has ſaid, © in afl 
<< theſe caſes, there is a force, which ſtands oppoſed to 
*©. the agent's own will, and which, as far as it operates, 
« produces ſervitude.” Hence, does it not reſult, that 
all thoſe, who are repreſented by men for whom they 
could nt vote, their votes being confined to a fingle 
county, city or borough, and all who oppoſed them 
in their particular places of election, are reduced to /la- 
very. Can men, ſo choſen, be an adequate repreſentation, 
according to the Doctor's method of a majority : and will 
that ſtate be free or 44 governed, when thoſe who 
voted againſt them, and thoſe who did not vore for them, 
are repreſented by the perſons ſo elected? adequateneſs of 
_ repreſentation, therefore, cannot conſiſt in being,choſen 
by a majority. Civil liberty is, conſequently, no more 
invaded by, delegating, to the Minority of a people, the 
right of electing for the whole community, than to a few 
the right of repreſenting that community. The fairneſs 
and adequateneſs of repreſentation, by whomſoever the 
members are elected, conſiſt in the elected being of in- 
| telligence equal to the duty; in being upright in the diſ- 
n 3 Charge 
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charge of it; and in their being alike the repreſentatives of 
every individual in the whole community. That ſuch they 
are, reſpecting the laſt requiſite, in this kingdom, is in- 
admiſſible of contradiction. T he town, which ſends no 
members; the meaneſt man, who has no vote, have 
equally a right to be governed by juſt laws, to apply to 
the commons, and to be relieved, on petition, with the 
great city of London, and the lord mayor himſelf. 
Ta this alone conſiſts the being fairly and adequately re- 
preſented. . b 

But it ſeems, the ſhortneſs of the. time in vhich the 
« members hold their places,“ is another means of 
the people's being adequately repreſented. This militates 
againſt the Doctor's definition of liberty. For, therein, 
it is the election by a majority that, ſolely, conſtitutes. a 
free and ſelf-governed ſtate, How, then, can the ſhort- 
neſs of the time make that ſtate more free and more /elf- 
governed, wherein the members are ſo elected? will the 
people become wiſer by one year's experience than b 
more ; and, if they reje& the old members, will they 
be more diſcerning in the choice of the new? will the 
ſhortneſs of the time impart to theſe members a legiſ- 
lative knowledge more adequate to their charge than a 
longer? will it change their hearts, eraſe the defire of 
riches and render them more honeſt than at preſent ? or 
will the election of the members, for a ſhort time, make 
them repreſentatives for more than, all the people, and, 
thereby render them more adequate? but Jet me recur to 
the experience of antecedent ages. In the reigns of 
Edward the ſecond, and Richard the ſecond, there were, 
at leaſt, as many new parliaments as years; and yet in 
no other ætas was the nation ſo calamitouſly involved in 
ruin and diſtraction, nor were there ſuch flagrant contra» 
ditions in one parliament to thoſe which had been enadt 
ed in another. Can any man, therefore, believe that the 
ſhortneſs of parliaments will encreaſe the civil liberty of 


the people ? | 
Notwithſtanding the preceding opinion of Dr. Price, 
relative to the advantages to be derived from ſhort par- 
liaments, from what he ſays, p. 18, that, “ ſhould any 
events ever ariſe, which ſhould render the ſame oppo- 
<< ſition neceſſary that took place in the time of king 
| „ Charles 


———— — 
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cc Charles the firſt, and James the ſecond,” he is afraid 
< all that is valuable to us will be loſt.” I am perſuaded, 
that ſuch another as the long parliament, which eſtabliſh- 
ed an eternal houſe of commons, and reſcinded all right 
of a general election from the 8 murdered their ſo- 
vereign, and ſubverted the conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, is what he would now prefer to all others, however 
ſhort might be their duration. All that was vgluable was 
then loſt indeed: and fo it would have remained, had not 
the fanatic democratics, and their preſbyterian govern- 
ment been driven, from their rebellious uſurpations, by 
the reſtoration of Charles the ſecond, and of the ancient 
conſtitution of the realm. Such were the preceding miſ- 
chiefs, which were introduced in the reign. of the firſt 
Charles. Is the Doctor now afraid, that the remnant 
of them will be loſt in this of George the third ? happy 
nation, could that arrive ! the ſeeds of rebellion would be 
then extirpated ; peace, harmony, and real liberty would 
be eſtabliſhed, and His Majeſty's fame be exalted above 
that of all his predeceſſors, But it is the apprehenſion 
of thoſe who loye their country, that as the Telcendants 
of the old republican fanatics are now Jabouring to a like 
end with that of their rebellious anceſtors, they may 
again prevail, to the ruin of all that is dear to good ſub- 
jects; unleſs a more active vigilance, and ſtronger ex- 
ertion of the executive power be ſpeedily put in practice. 
But it ſeems, they muſt be choſen by the unbiaſſed 
voices of a majority of the ſtate, and ſubject to their 
< jinſtructions.“ On what an impoſſible if 1s this libert 
to be founded? In order to render men unbigſſed, intereſt, 
dependance for bread, and want muſt be baniſhed from 
the ftate. Love, hatred, ambition, envy, hope, fear and 
every other paſſion and deſire myſt be extirpated from the 
heart; ignorance, imbecility, and prejudice from the head, 
and all men be new made and reduc to a perfect impar- 


tiality before they can be fit to voſe. It was an tmpyious 


expreſſion of one of the Spaniſh kings, that, had he been 
preſent when the Almighty framed the univerſe, he 
could have adviſed him how to have done it better. It 
is not impoſſible the Doctor may be of the ſame 7 
reſpecting the formation of man; ſince he accuſes his 
maker of mixing ſo much of the brute in his len, 

& 7 and 
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und expects from him what he was never intended to 

form. If we never have a new houſe of commons till 
it be choſen by «nbiafſed men, the preſent,” like the old 
preſbyterian Rump, or the Mhig parliament, in the reign 
of George the firſt, muſt protract their time without the 
conſent of the people: and fit to. all eternity, if they 
can : or we ſhall have no more repreſentatiyes. 

But theſe members, ſo choſen, muit © be ſubject to 
the "inſtructions of a majority of the people alſo, 
What bieſſed inſtructions would be then tranſmitted to 
parliament ! would not the Corniſh men inſtruct the 
commons to permit nothing but pewter ; the Stafford- 
ſhire men nothing but their earthen ware, to be uſed in 
houſehold and other utenfils, to the excluſion of each 
other and of all plate, porcelaine and other utenſils made 
of different materials. The filverſmiths, chinamen, and 
others, would inſtruct them to aboliſh the uſe of the 
preceding utenſils. The Northumberland men would 
inſtruct them to prohibit the uſe of all fuel but coals, 


and thoſe of the woodland counties all but wood. All 


counties, cities and towns, all the bodies corporate in 
trades, merchants, manufacturers and others would be 
eternally inſtructing the houſe to promote their particular 
| Intereſts, and to oppoſe thoſe of all the reſt. And thus, 


in conſequence of theſe reciprocal contradictions, im- 


proper laws would be enated, or none at all, until 2 
majority of the people could be of one opinion ; and 
then, by Dr. Price's definition of civil liberty, all the 
minority, by the force of the majority, which oppoſed 
and defeated their diſcretion and will, would be reduced to 
flavery. Yet according to the Doctor, were the peo- 
ple thus permitted to be eternally at croſs purpoſes with 


each other, pay would be 5 4-07 in its highe/? de- 


e gree.” But the Doctor has ſaid it: the patriots affect 
to believe and propagate it: the city gives gold and li- 
berty : and yet, could his vagaries be carried into-ex- 
ecution, the nation, in one ſeſſion of parliament, would 
diſcover him to be either ignorant or deceitful ; and the 
people ſtone him, as he paſſed the ſtreets, for the evils 
Which he had brought vpon them. F 
To the preceding paſſages he adds, p. 10, that, if 
they are choſen for long terms, by part only of the 
| OD > | « ſtate, 
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ﬆ& ſtate, and, Curing that term, they are ſubject to no 
**  controul from their conſtituents, the very idea of li- 
+ © berty will be loſt.” I believe that to be true reſpect- 
ing the Doctor and his confederates, who ſeem to have, 
already, loft 4 idea of liberty, by forging and eſpouſing 
ſuch definitions of it. But others have an i4-a remaining 
in their memories, although the hing be loſt which ori- 
ginally produced it. He continues, —* and the pqwer of 
de chuling repreſentatives become nothing but a power, 
< lodged in a ſew, to chuſe, at certain periods, a body 
« of maſters for themſelves and the reſt of the commu- 
ce nity.” Oh poor old England] | 5 
With reſpect to the duration of the time of their. 
being repreſentatives, I have already ſpoken ; and ſhall 
only add, that the ſhortneſs of the duration, will not 
render the members leſs their maſters. With reſpect to 
their being choſen by a few, it has buen ſhewn that, 
were they chofen without one diſſenting voice, that una- 
nimity would be, nevertheleſs, a mere deluſion; that 
they would, in reality, be elected by a to; and that it 
never can, be otherwiſe. But this or ſhould know 
that, by the very eſſence of repreſentation, their conſti- 
tuents can neither legally inſtruct, much leſs controul 
their delegates ; for, being once elected, the people have 
conſequently conveyed to them all the legiſlative right 
which they enjoyed. To reſerve a right to tranſmit in- 
ſtructions, with injunction for their being obeyed z or to 
controul the members in what they are about to do, is a 
. reſerve of power which is incompatible with the idea of 
repreſentation. It includes a right of doing all the com- 
munity can juſtly do; otherwiſe, they would not be the 
loaum tenentes, but the ſervants of the people. And that 
they are the latter, is a general error, which hath ariſen 
from the idea of their ſerving in parliament for ſuch a 
county, city or borough, and not ſerving for either of 
ſuch places ; whereas, in fact, this ſervice is a remnant 
of that ſervice which was due to the King, from thoſe 
who held their lands immediately from the crown, by 
ſuit and ſervice ; and the members perform that ſervice for 
or in place of their conſtituents ; and, thus, they are not 
_ ſervants, but repreſentatives of them. For, ſurely, his 
Majeſty and the peers would et meet, on an equality of 
ü legiſlation, 


| 1 81 ] e 
legiſlation, the ſer vans of a majority of the people, te 
greater part of which majority CNL, Idea gn Po 


men of the meaneſt underſtandings, eaten birth, and 


l n 5 barer nor would the King. 
in his ſpeech to the ſervants of ſuch a majority, addre 

himſelf, ** My Lords and Gentlemen.” or * 
When the repreſentatives were paid by their conſti- 


tuents, for their attendance in parliament, it was nat as | 


ſervants to the places for which they were choſen ; 
but as to men who /erved in the places of all thoſe who 
had the right of election, And, therefore, that which was 
a duty to which the whole number were ſubject ought to 
be performed at the expence of the Whole. Or, an- 


ciently, who would have done for them the ſervice which 
11 


they owed to the Rate, and which they muſt otherw 
themſelves have done ? 


Let me illuſtrate this by 2 fatrietic inſtance. When 
the ſapient Frederick Bull was choſen locum tenens of the 


honeft John Wilkes, to the immortal honour of the city, 
Lord Mayor of London, was Frederick to be inftrudted 
or controuled by John? Had not the latter conveyed to 


the former all the authority of his magiſtracy ? Other- 
Wiſe, could he have been the lacum tenens of that illuſtriaus 
magiſtrate ? If the contrary be ſuppoſed, then was F re- 
derick Bull the tea of John Wilkes: an idea ſo diſ- 
graceful to two ſuch diſtinguiſhed patriots, that I hope 
no man will believe, the hone/ly of Jahn is capable of 
ſo difingenuous a behaviour, or the w:/dem of Frederick 
ſuſceptible of becoming his dupe. 

I folemnly ayer that I have not the leaſt deſign, in 
chis eſſay, to attempt an abridgement of the liberty of 
my fellow ſubjeRs, in defence of which I have already 
ſuffered, and am, and will be, at all times, ready, again, 
to ſuffer. And let thoſe, who attribute my defence af the 
Jegiſlature to a penſſon, be aſſured, that it ariſes not from 
that motive. My whole intent is to aſcertain in what 
theſe liberties conſiſt ; to obviate the clamours of factious 
wen, alike the enemies of their country and of human 
kind, and to ſhew what are, and what are not, the 
rights of the people, reſpecting phy/i:al, moral, guil, and 
veligious liberty. I, therefore, frankly confeſs, that, 


Altbough the conſtituents * right to cantraul or in- 


frat 


| ee 
- © Fruf their repreſentatives; yet, by the very eſſence of 
rrepreſentation, or of being put in the place of the people, 
their delegates can have received no authority to injure 
or oppreſs them, with impunity. Becauſe it cannot be 
_ conceived. that men, who have #o power to injure or 
oppreſs themſelves, without feeling. the infi#ton, can 
have imparted to others a power of doing it; free from 
thoſe penalties to which every individual 1s ſubjected, by 
the laws of nature; on which all others ought to be 
founded. But then, ought not the actions of thoſe re- 
- preſentatives to be examined and adjudged, before they 
| are brought to puniſhment? By whom ſhall this be 
8 done!? Not by a majority of the people, becauſe the 
ſame people cannot juſtly, be, at once, both accuſer and 
judge in their own cauſe. That would be tantamount to a 
condemnation before trial.—Not by the Lords; becauſe, 
in this caſe, being no more than a part of the legiſlature, 
- _ equal with the . to permit them ſuch an au- 
| thority, would be, in fact, to acknowledge their ſupe- 
riority to the repreſentatives of the people. And, in all 
caſes of enquiry into the actions of the Commons, the 
law muſt have been previouſly, paſſed; and therefore, the 
Peers being equally intereſted in the event, a permiffion 
of them to determine would be equal to that of trying 
themſelves, The reſult of this, it is eaſily foreſeen, 
would be, not guiltiy. The King, alſo, being in a like 
_ predicament with the Lords, as being part of the legif|a- 
tive power, can no more be judge than they. As to a 
trial by the judges, there is no law exiſting, nor ought 
to be, by which a Houſe of Commons, or any of the 
three legiſlative eſtates, can be tried. For it would be 
repugnant to the nature of government, that thoſe who 
are Jeſtined to obſerve and execute the laws ſhould fit 
in judgment on the makers of them. Happily, 'there is 
no need to eſtabliſh a tribunal for the judgment of the 
Commons, Whenever they ſo far-exceed the bounds of 
- repreſentation, as to bring univerſal miſery and oppreſ- 
ſion on the nation; the laws of natur Ill ſuperſede the 
laws of the ſtate, rouze and juſtify the people in ſeeking 
redreſs and juſtice by the ſword. But in all ſuch caſes, 
in this conſtitution, their wrath ſhould fall on the 
eleflors, who have been the fir! cauſe of their miſeries, 
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by chuſing ſuch mĩſcreants to ſuperintend and preſerve 
the rights and liberties of a nation. I® 
The Doctor proceeds, p. 10. If a ſtate is ſo ſunk, 
<< that the majority of the repreſentatives are elected by 
the meaneſt perſons in it, whoſe. votes are always 
paid for; and if, alſo there is a higher will, on which 
even theſe mock repreſentatives themſelves depend, 
* and that directs their votes, in that circumſtance, it 
« will be an abuſe of language to ſay the ſtate poſſeſſes 
4 liberty.” In this place, the Doctor ſeems to have 
forgotten of what a majority of the whole people muſt 
conſiſt, Davenant in the table D, in his effay on the 
ble means of making a people gainers in the bal- 
of trade, divides them into two' diviſions, as 
heads of families. "The firſt conſiſts of peers of all de- 
» baronets, knights, eſquires, gentlemen, perſons 
in offices, merchants, lawyers, clergymen, freeholders, 
farmers, perſons in liberal arts and ſciences, ſhopkeepers, 
tradeſmen, artizans and handicrafts, naval and military 
officers. _ | 
The ſecond divifion, as heads of families, confiſts of 
common ſeamen, labouring people, cottagers, paupers, 
and common ſoldiers. Let none of the firſt diviſion be 
| deemed to be ſuch as are of the meaneſt of the people, 
and the latter ta be all fo conſidered. And then let us fee 
what will be the proportion of the former to the latter, 
were they all to vote for repreſentatives of the Kingdom. 


The number of perſons in the kingdom $,470,520 


w_ 22 * — — 2,735,260 


Dedu& one half, for perſons under age, wh 
there remain of perſons entitled to vote } 1,367,630 


Ol the two diviſions, of heads of families, ] $6 2 
mentioned above, the firſt conſiſts of 055 


— — 


Total 1,349,586 
G 2 lad But, 


| l 
t, ab, in the families of the firſt divi- 
| fron, there muſt be a great number of 
ſervants, above age, of no higher degree 
than thoſe perſons, of whom the ſecond fo 0 86 
- Wiviſion conſiſts; and, therefore, of thef 385 
© meanelſt of the people; let us ſuppoſe 
that their number, at an average of one 
to each family, amounts to — a 
To theſe muſt be added the heads of ſami- $4 
us in the ſecond diviſion, being — 1 MPSS 


3 


— 


Total 4,349,586 


Accordih to this calculation, the number A 
of —4 in the kingdom 1 1,367,630 
Deduct the above number of heads of fa- 

I 


milies in the ſecond diviſion, and ſer- 
vants of thoſe in the firſt 


Remain Ty 8,044 


Thus, there ſtill remain 18,024 perſons, above age, 
Who may be equally-divided between the firft and fecond 
diviſion ; and, therefore, their votes may be eſtimated 
as effecting nothing towards a majority. The meaner 
perſons, being 1,349,586, and thoſe of the firſt diviſton 
amounting to 500,586, it hence appears, that the for- 
mer exceed the latter in the proportion of nearly three to 
one, Will this permiſſion, of all the people to vote, 
mend the circumſtance of which the Doctor complains ; 
the election's being determined by the meaneft per- 
* ſons, whoſe votes are always paid for?“ Will not the 
number be rather encreaſed than diminiſhed, by his 
ſcheme of producing that “ approach to perfe& liberty, 
* that ſhall ſecure every right of human nature!“ 

I confeſs I haye Jaid myſelf open to an accuſation of 
partiality, reſpecting the Doctor and his friends, the 

atriots. I will, therefore, add the vagrarts, gypſies, 
thieves, and beggars, amounting, according to Davenant, 
to 30,000. A fourth part of theſe, according to the 
above diviſions, reſpecting males and females, and per- 
ſons under age, being all patriots; may, like the reſt of 

1 f | | them, 
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them, be conſidered as incorruptible men, whoſe votes 
are nat to be bought. IS | | 
Let me now ſuppoſe, in order to ſuppreſs all clamour 
and imaginary - miſchief, ariſing from thoſe boroughs, 
which are now called the rotten part of the conſtitution, 
that none but the counties ſhall ſend members to parlia- 
ment; that all the peaple included in each county, 
as above ſtated, ſhall have à right of voting; and all the 
counties to ſend an equal number of members, The 
counties included in Great Britain are 82 : the members 
now / ſent to parliament are 558, The electors in each 
county, voting only as now, for their own members, 
which may be reckoned, for the ſake of avoiding a frac- 
tion, at ſeven members to a county, it muſt, conſequently, 
bappen that the electors af 8 counties, out of 82, can 
have no votes in the other counties; and, therefore, 
can vote for no more than their own /even members. 
Theſe ſeven members will, therefore, be elected by a 
majority of the electors of one part in 82 of the kinggom, 
and not by a majority of the whole people. The electors 
of every county, reſpecting all counties but their on, 
will be, as they now are, as much nou-elefors of the 
other members, as thoſe who have at preſent, no votes, 


And, therefore, if the circumſtance of a majority of the 


people, voting for repreſentatives, make the mott perfect 
degree of civil liberty, the Doctor's ſcheme is moſt ef- 
fectual todeſtroy it. I bat neither he, nor the perſon whom 
he quotes in his note, p. 10. have diſcovered the pre- 
ceding fact, nor formed any other ſcheme is evident: 
Hence it is manifeſt, that the Menbers of Middleſex 
cannot be repreſentatives for the country of Surry, nor 
for any part of the kingdom but that which elects them. 
Becauſe: they are not choſen, but by a majority of the 
electors in their reſpective county. And thus, it fol - 
lows, if an adequate repreſentation in every member, 
depend on his being choſea by a majority of all the peo- 


ple, it will be inadequate, according to the Doctor's ides 


of adequatene/s, as 81 is to 1; and the choice of them 
depend on the meaneſt of the people, as 3 to 1. This 
muſt, certainly, be allowed to be a vaſt improvement 
towards a verſed ſtate of civil liberty, founded on the 


ſutfrages of all the people. Before I conclude this paſſage, 
22 4} ES” hs G 3 | | I ſhall 
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I ſhall obſerve, that not only 81 parts in 82, of all the 
voters, will not be entitled to vote for all the members; 
but that there being, by that inhibition, deprived of that 

right, added to the minority in every county, will con- 
ſtitute a force, which ſtands in oppoſition to the agent's 
own will, that of voting for all the members, and pro- 
duce an univerſal flavery. Such is the Doctor's idea of 
= approach to perfect liberty, which is that liberty 
itſelf, - | | | | 
I hope I have now proved the Doctor's mode of efta- 
bliſhing perfect liberty to be as chimerical an abſurdity, 
as ever diſturbed the brain of any of his fanatic anceſtors : 
and that, inſtead of producing freedom, according to his 
own principles, it muſt enſſave the nation. 

But, it ſeems, there is ** a higher will, on which 
<< theſe mock repreſentatives depend, and that directs 
their voices :” by this, I lapprehend, he means the 
king. And now the true regicide principle breaks forth. 
George the third, like Charles the firſt, is to be mur- 
dered, to give the people liberty. And what liberty they 
would thereby acquire, I leave to the judgment of thoſe, 
who know has oppreſſion, confuſion, anarchy, and tyranny 
were, ſucceffively, the effects of that pre/byterian and in- 
dependent rebellion. Such was the fair inheritance of 
liberty,“ left us by the Doctor's preſbyterian anceſtors, 
which all of the ſame race are now unwilling to re- 
ſign. Is it, therefore, according to the Doctor, an 
abuſe of language, to ſay the ſtate poſſeſſes liberty, 
10h the King lives ? People of England ! It was by this 

pocritic canting for liberty, that your anceſtors were re- 
duced to the democratic ern of thoſe fanatics, in the 
days of Charles. Liſten not to your preſent deluders, 
whoſe deſign it is to ſeduce you to the execution of 
their wills, to your deſtruction! And now I appeal to the 
common ſenſe of all mankind, whether, “ within the 
© ſimits, mentioned” by the Doctor, © liberty may be 
«© enjoyed, in every poſſible degree, according as the 
de people have more or leſs of a ſhare: in government, 
© and of a controuling power over the perſons by whom 
jt is adminiſtered,” than it is at preſent, - 
Concerning, what he ſays, p. 11, that“ in general, 
eto be free is to be guided by one's own wil,” — 
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what follows, reſpecting repreſentatives choſen by the 


zwill of a majority of the people, and that © to be guided 
by the will of another is the charaRteriſtic of ſervi- 


e tude,” I hope ſufficient has been ſaid in refutation of 


ſuch doctrine. , 

In the ſame page in which he ſays that, by a le- 
<«« gillative repreſentation of the people,” elected as he 
mentions, liberty may be enjoyed in its higheſt de- 
gree, he aſſerts that, in order to form the moſt 
perfect conſtitution of government, there may be the 


<< beſt reaſons for joining to ſuch a body of repreſentatives 


< an, hereditary council, conſiſting of men of the firſt 
<< rank in the ſtate, with a ſupreme executive magiſtrate, 
at the head of all, This will form uſeful checks in a 
<< legiſlature, and contribute to give it vigour, union, 
and diſpatch, without infringing liberty.“ By this 
ſupreme magiſtrate and herecitary council, he un- 
doubtedly means the King and Peers of the realm. And 
hence it appears, that there is, according to the Doctor 
himſelf, a better conſtitution than the 5%; or one that 
can give more than every poſſible degree of liberty.” 
By this declaration, has he not refuted all that he has 
advanced in the definitions of his liberties ? becauſe, the 
King and the Lords being each of them a force, which 
ſtands oppoſed to the agents, the repreſentatives, own 
will, whenever either of the former may pleaſe to check 
the latter, by a diſſent to any bill, they reduce the 1 
ple to ſlavery : and yet, the Doctor ſays, ſuch checks 


<< contribute to give vigour, union, and diſpatch, without | 


infringing liberty :” and from this the inference neceſ- 
ſarily follows, that people may be /aves without having 
their liberty infringed. 

Let me recapitulate what reſults from the Doctor's 
. diſplay of liberty. Firſt, civil liberty in its, moſt perfect 
degree, can * —— enjoyed in ſmall ſtates, where a ma- 

jority of the people inſtitute the laws. Seconds there 
is a diminution of this liberty, when recourſe muſt be had 
to repreſentatives; and yet there remains an approach to 

that perfect liberty, which ſecures to the people every right 
of human nature; and thus, there can be no diminution of 
perſect liberty, becauſe this approach to liberty is itſelf the 
molt perf liberty. This u perſed degree, is, however, 
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made more perfect by the addition of 4 chief max iſtram 
and an Wale So and yet fins ey 5 
— which oppo the will of the repreſentatives, and produces 
ſervitude. Such is Dr. Price's mo! perfeft; hightft Rate 
of government, in which liberty may be eo 
2 is every poſſible degree.” Does not this fingle diſco- 
very fo beneficial to human kind, deſerve to be rewarded 
with ten thoufand gold boxes and as many freedoms ? I 
have heard bf a Frenchman, who after his return from 
London was praiſing the beauty of the common women, 
that walk the'ſtreets of this city ; when one of the per- 
ſons preſent, aſked him, how he might know a whore from 
modeſt woman? Replied, if ſhe wear a hoop, ſhe is a 
certainly a whore. But what if ſhe do not, ſays the 
querift, Why then replied the other, ſhe is a whore alſo. 
In p. 11, the Doctor fays, In general, to be free 
&« js to be guided by one's own will: and to be guided 
«© by the will of another, is the characteriſtic of ſervi- 
d tude; This is particularly applicable to political li- 
 « dberty.“ The fallacy of this definition has been al- 
ready, I hope, ſufficiently evinced in the preceding 
pages. At preſent, I ſhall 'only corrobagate my own 
ſentiments, by thofe of a man diſtinguiſhed for his ſupe- 
rior abilities in treating on ſuch fubjects. It is true,“ 
* fays Monſieur de Monteſquieu, ** that, in democracies, 
% the people appear to do that which they till; but po- 
e krical liberty conſiſts not in doing that which one 
« wills, Tn a Rate, that is, in fociety in which there 
« are laws, liberty cannot conſiſt but in the power of 
« doing that which one ought to will. —But it is of 
4 importance, to underſtand the difference between in- 
« dependence and liberty. Liberty is the right of doing 
all that the laws permit. For, if one ſubje& had the 
« right of doing what the laws prohibit, Aberty would be 
«  ajnihilated; becauſe all the other citizens would, in 
. « like manner, have the fame power . The political 
„ liberty of the ſubject conſiſts in that tranquility of 
„ mind, Which proceeds from the opinion 5 every 
„ man hath of his fecurity, And, in order that 
„ man may enjoy that liberty, the government dep . 
* * | | © fo 
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„to be ſuch, that one ſubſect be not in fear of ab- 


« ther “. 


Our readers may now compare the difference of opi- 


nion between Dr. Price, and the preceding author. 
None can be more contradictory, and none more ab- 
ſurd, than that of Dr. Price. Were men free in 

tion as they are guided by their own will, what — 
would any man poſſeſs of preſerving his life, liberty, an 


property ; What would be the ravages of the populace!. 


What fires, aſſaffinations, rapes, and robberies would 
lay waſte all the nations of the world! All which would 
be manifeſtations of liberty, according to Dr. Price. 
Becauſe they were acts conſecutive of the agent's own 


will. And all laws, which reſtrained ſuch nefarious - 


deeds, would be a force, that reduced them to ſhery. 
gue affairs, if each man were to follow his own 
_— C 5 


what a bleſſed ſyſtem of government ſhould we 


have ! What an amazing liberty would ariſe from the 


numerous interſections, traverſes, and oppofitions of a 


variety of diſcordant opinions] The perfect liberty of 
ſociety, therefore, manifeſtly depends more on er iction 
than on indulgence; and the Doctor's definition pro- 
ceeds either from miſchievous intentions or ſheer igno- 
rance. ; ; 
It is clear, from all the affertions of Dr. Price, for ar- 
gument he has none, that his liberty is independence: 
whereas no two things can be more remote. Liberty 
conſiſts in a mutual dependence of all the individuals of 
a community, by which the ſecurity of all is preſerved. 


Whereas independence diſſolves the bonds of liberty, and 


lets men looſe from each other. It is the nature of li- 
berty to acquieſce with the laws: of independence to 
oppoſe them. The former tends to preſerve an equal 
diſtribution of right: the latter to aſſume all to itſelf. 
Men, therefore, in their attempts to be independent 
imagine, they have no liberty whilſt any power or 
thing temains to oppoſe them. This notion inevitablyleads 
to arbitrary power, as the ſole ſtate in which an abſolute 
independence can be obtained. This it was by which 
Cromwell was urged through all the bloody paths that 
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Iead to deſpotiſm. And, when he arrived at that goal, he 
found himſelf as dependent as before, ' He feared to ſleep 
two nights in the ſame room, becauſe his life depended 
on the will of, an aſſaſſin. And of this it is which the re- 
| bels in America, under the diſguiſe of liberty, ate now in 
ASD. ſearch. 1 55 | 
There remains one paſſage, at the concluſion of this 
ſecond ſection, wherein he mentions his fears of loſing . 
his inheritance of preſbyterian liberty, by the ſprings of 
public virtus being ig far poiſoned, as not to be able to 
murder the king. The terror of the ſtanding army, 
<< the danger of the public funds, and the all-corrupting 
<< influence of the treaſury, would deaden all zeal, and 
produce a general acquieſcence and fervility.” 
By whom were all theſe means of fixing ſervility in- 
* troduced and eſtabliſhed ? by king William; glorious by 
his luſt of murder and of man; immortal by the debts, 
corruption and ſtanding armies which. he began, aſſiſted 
dy whigs and diſſenters, who, from that day to the hour 
in which his preſent Majeſty aſcended the throne, were 
inceſſantly engaged in promoting and eſtabliſhing all thoſe 
objects of the Doctor's terrific dangers. And now, with 
faces as unbluſbing as braſs, they would lay the exiſtence 
of them to his Majeſty and his ſervants. If they be 
curſes, to whigs _ to diflenters we are ſolely indebted 
for them. Now, indeed, they affect to with the extir- 
fone n of what they themſelves eſtabliſhed, by fo long and 
- ſo. iniquitous a perſeverance; and, after having ſapped 
the foundation of every virtue, augmented the oppreſſions 
of the people, diffuſed an univerſal corruption, and ren- 
dered a ſtanding army neceſſary, to ſuppreſs their own 
rebellious ſpirit ; by what means can the kingand his ſer- 
vants inſtantly efface their effects, infixed by habitude in 
their hearts. The preceding prevalencies were firſt in- 
troduced in the reign of king William, and ſupported in 
all the ſucceeding reigns by theſe men, under a zeal and 
exclamation for liberty. They are now to be removed 
under a like affectation for the ſame liberty. But it was 
porter which they then fought, obtained and milapplied. 
At this day, it is the ſame power that they ſeek, under 
a a new diſguiſe, of putting their ſovereign and the con- 
Nitution to death. But the deluſion, I truſt in * | 
| . | wil 
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-will not extend its baneful influence over- the people, 


—_ 


They will ſee that the dire intent of this ſecond deſign is, 
like the firſt, to extirpate all real liberty and to compleat 
their ruin. | | | iy 
J have now, I hope, ſufficiently proved, that Dr. 
Price's viſion of liberty, could it be carried into ex- 
ecution, would be erroneous, impracticable and ſubver- 
ſive of all government ; and have brought him to the miſe- 
rable condition of the rankeſt abſurdity, defeating all he 


has advanced by his ſelf-contradiftions, and by his prov- 


ing that what he would amputate, as defirufive of li- 
berty, he confeſſes to be neceflary to the preſervation of 
it, I now appeal to the Doctor's tribunal of reaſen, and 
deſire to know whether the te be not moſt ſure that he 
is miſtaken. And ſtrange it is that a pamphlet, in which 


the Author commits a kind of ſuicide on his own ſcheme, 


and refutes all he has advanced, ſhould have been con- 
ſidered as a production worthy of applauſe- and of re- 
muneration. Is it ignorance in him and the patriots, 
that has produced this ſelf-deſtroying progeny? is it a 
determination to ſubvert the conſtitution, at all events, 
and by alt means, however iniquitous, in order to obtain 
their ends, that has urged them to ſuch opprobrious con- 
duct? or is it an union of theſe qualities of the head 
and heart, the moſt abominable mixture that man is ſuſ- 
ceptible of poſlefling ? | 
Having, in this manner, deſtroyed the foundations on 
which he ereCts his liberties, and proved that he him- 


ſelf confeſſes their error, I ſhall pay no regard to his de- 


clamatory rant, in the ſubſequent paſſages of his ſecond 
ſection, on that liberty which can have no exiſtence, 
as he ſtates it, but proceed to examine his third ſection. 


„* 2 ;ͥ;—— 


N SECTION VI. 
the authority of one country over another; and of what 

Tenia a ſameneſs in the different parts 4 of one country, 
her they be conjoined or ſeparate. | 

46 ROM the nature and principles of civil liberty,“ 

| ſays Dr. Price, ** as they have been now explain- 

& ed, it is an immediate and neccflary inference, that 
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* no one community can have any power over the le- 
% giſlation of another community, that, is not incorpo- 
% rated with it, by a juſt and adequate repreſentation,” 
In this we agree. But then, as the adequateneſs of re- 
preſentation has been ſhewn to conſiſt in the ſuperior 
underſtanding and integrity of the elefted; and not in the 
number of the eledtors, who vote from their faith in 
ether mens opinions, and according to their wills; no 


- Rate can be governed by its own will, according to his 


definition of repreſentation and election. o ſtate, 

therefore, can be, or ever has been, free, unleſs the Doc- 

_ — 5 in his principles and ideas of government 
iberty. 

But the Doctor adds, a country, when it is ſybject 
© to the legiſlature of another country, in which it has 
© no voice, and over which it has no controul, cannot 
be ſaid to be governed by its own will: ſuch a country 
6 is, therefore, in a ſtate of flavery.” As the force of 
the Doctor's aſſertion, if it have any, conſiſts in his 
Rating one country as ſubject to the legiſlature of another, 
— will, 13 _ thoſe qualities, which 1 

palitical identity of a country: and, thereby, it wi 
e. what it is that makes one country different from 
anot » "8-4 N N | | 

The characteriſtics, which aſcertain the different dil- 
tris of a ſtate to be one country, are 1. Their being all 
ſubje& to the ſame crown or legiſlative authority, what- 
ever be the form of government. 

ad. The enjoyment of all thoſe rights, privileges, 
liberties and emoluments, in common with the other 
conſtituents of the realm: ſuch as that of repreſenting 
the r ſenate. 

zd. Their right of eleCting repreſentatives, under ſuch 
conditions as all the other inhavitants are obliged to 


- obſerve, 


Ah. The tight of applying to thoſe repreſentatives, in 
the ſenate, to be heared and to receive redreſs, in com- 
mon with all others. | | 

Sch. Their, having received, from the legiſlature, aſ- 


ſiſtance, in military armaments, by land and ſea ;—bei 


ſupplied with pecuniary aids for the ſupport of the lan 


| forces ;—grants. of money as rewards, encourage- 


ment 


L 


* 
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ment and indemnifications, during war ;—bounties, in 

order to enable them to encreaſe their productions and 

commerce ;—money, for the ſupport of their civil go- 

vernment and forces; for forts, garriſons, ordinance 

ſtores, tranſports, carriages, proviſions —expences of 

fleets and naval ſtations, employed in the defence of that 

country, in whatever part it may be attacked ;---preſents 

to nations inhabiting near that part of the country which 
lies expoſed to them, in order to prevent their hoſtilities. 
6th. The receiving the antecedent grants alike by all the 

diftricts of the country, on application to the national re- 

' , prefentatives in the ſenate, and in conſequence of a right 
ro apply to thoſe repreſentatives, in like manner with all 
the other parts of the ſtate. And this without engaging ' 
themſelves by compatt, treaty or alliance to a reciprocal aſ- 
ſiſtance; which is uniformly the method when aids are 
granted by one ſtate to another, | 

Such are the characteriſtics, which indiſputably con- 
ſtitute the ſameneſi of a country. And, where theſe are 
not to be found, the countries are, neceſſarily, different. 
As to diſtance of fituation, or an extenſtve ocean lying 
between two parts of a country, thefe are, manifeſtly, xp 
characteriſtics of their being difterent countries politically 
conſidered, provided each enjoys all the antecedent rights, 
libertres, privileges and emoluments, in common with 
the other. | | 

Let me ſuppoſe, by way of elucidation, that the Ame- 
rice colonies could, by any means, be brought ſo near 
to\this kingdom, as is the Ie of igt. Would that 
difference in proximity make them the ſame country with 
Great Britain, if the inhabitants did not, by ſuch a change. 
of place, enjoy the rights, privileges and advantages 
abovementioned? is Calars, becauſe it is the part of 

France which is neareſt to Great Britain, for that reaſon, 
leſs another country than Toulon, which dies in the re- 
moteſt part of that kingdom? the identification of all 
the parts of a country confiſts, ſolely, in the enjoyme 
of the preceding charactrriſtics. America, therefore, if 
it enjoy the preceding rights, is not a different but the 
fame country wir Great Brita. Rnd whether the for- 
mer do, or do not enjoy them will be ſeen in the ſubſe» 
qvent pages of this eſſay. Were the colonies fo near to 
| this 


f E.. 
this kingdom as is the Iſle of Fight, and in the full en- 
joyment of what they now rolled; would the people of 
this kingdom be. ſatisfied, that they ſhould be conſidered 
as a different country, and pay no taxes, but what they 
themſelves ſhould chuſe to Jevy? But it ſeems, the co- 
loniſts have not that right to ele& repreſentatives, which 
the people of Great Britain enjoy. Nothing is leſs true 
than this hackneyed aſſertion, If a coloniſt have forty 
ſhillings a year, freehold; if he be free of a city or bo- 
rough, pay ſcot and lot, be a pot-walloper, or under any 
1 other denomination, that a Briton votes, he has the ſame 
| | right, not only to elect, but to repreſent alſo, if he be 
2 legally qualified, as Engliſhmen are obliged to be by 
their reſpective properties. Trecothick, Huſhe, Cruger, 
4 and a number of the inſular Americans, either have been, 
or now are, members of parliament. Theſe, it ſeems, 
| can conſtitutionally levy taxes on all Engliſbmen in ſupport 
of America, but not a penny on the Americans in order 
to aſſiſt this kingdom. 15 this reaſon and equity? | 
But the Americans are too diſtant, and muſt come to 
A England to give their votes. So muſt a Corniſhman, 
that reſides at Inverneſs in the north of Scotland, who is 
| free of St. Ives near the land's end, come from thence 
5B to that borough, if he intend to exerciſe his elective right. 
But, were the parliament enabled to enact, and carry into 
execution a law, that every American ſhould have the 
power of being in two places at the /ame time, the preſ- 
| byterians of New England would, nevertheleſs, rebel, 
and Dr. Price and his adherents would inſiſt it was a 
force . to their wills, which reduced them to /a- 
very. For in theſe diſſenters from our religion and go- 
vernment,, rebellion is as innate and — as ſtealing 
poultry is in a fox, or killing lambs in a wolf. And the 
congreſs have declared they will ſend no members to the 
[1 Britiſh parliament. | | 4 
I ſhall take no notice of the flavery of one ſtate to 
on another being worſe than that of one perſon to another ; 
| of the infamy of the oppreſſion; nor of any one par- 
ticular of that declamatory rant, which the Doctor has 
delivered, as the conſequence of one country being ſub- 
ject to the legiſlature of another. Becauſe that difference 
X | | cannot 
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cannot ſubſiſt, where all the parts of one ſtate make the 
ſame country. 4 SY 1 
But let us examine his explanation, which he has put 
in the following caſe, and obſerve, - by what properties he 
diſtinguiſhes the difference of countries. There is,” 
ſays he, 2 21, „let us ſuppoſe in a province, ſubje&t 
to the ſovereignty of another ſtate, a ſubordinate le- 
giſlature, conſiſting of an aſſembly, choſen by the 
„people, a council, choſen by that aſſembly, and a 
« governor, appointed by the ſovereign ſtate, and paid 
„dy the province. There are, likewiſe, judges and 
other officers, appointed and paid in the ſame manner, 
for adminiſtering juice, agreeably to the laws, by the 
„ verdicts of juries, fairly and indiſcriminately choſen.” 
Hence it appears, that thoſe tus countries, according to 
the Doctor's definition, are abſolutely identified, reſpect- 
ing government; they are both ſub ett to the ſame ſo- 
vereign, and to the 2 ſupreme legiſlature, Which 
makes laws, and preſides over all the inferior legiſlatures, 
that ſubſiſt in the different parts of the ſame country. 
And thus, in this very ſtating them as tue countries, he 
makes them one. : | 
The Doctor, however, allows, that what he has faid 
forms a conſtitution ſeemingly free, by giving the peo- 
« ple a ſhare in their own government, and ſome check 
on their rulers: but, while there is a higher leziflative 
© power, to the controul of which ſuch a conſtitution 
is ſubjeR, it does not, itfelf, poſſeſs liberty, and, 
« therefore; cannot be of any uſe, as a ſecurity to li- 
«© berty, nor is it poſſible it ſhould be of any long du- 
ration.“ This is, really, a round aſſertion; and 1 
will pledge my life, before 1 have finiſhed this eſſay, to 
prove, from the Doctor's own words, that he pronounces 
that ſuch a country 1s free. my 
If this aſſertion were as true as it is confiaent, in what 
a miſerable ſtate of favery muſt the great cities of London, 
Briflal, York and the others, together with all the towns 
corporate of this kingdom be they enjoy all the fame 
rights, liberties, privileges and emoluments above re- 
lated ; and they are held by like grants from the crown, 
with the charters of the coloniſts. Notwithſtanding this, 
becauſe the ſupreme legiſlature can controul their ſubor- 
a dinate 
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dinate legiſlatures, they do not, nor can, © themſelves, 
poſſeſs liberty, This would appear to be extraordinary 
in any but a patriotic writer, I he Londoners, and the in- 
habitants of the places abovementioned, will, I dare ſay, 
be no Jeſs aſtoniſhed, on this revelation of their having 
been ſo long faves, without having diſcovered it, than 
Monſieur Porſenac was, at bis having ſpoken proſe all his 
life and not known it, until it was then told him. With 
this difference only, that the Londoners 2nd others will 
not believe the Doctor. That being a body corporate 
cannot be of any uſe, as a 3 to liberty, may be an 
aſſertion in which they will not very readily acquieſce. 


And when the Doctor ſays, it is not poſſible that ſuch a 


conſtitution ſhould be of long duration, he muſt either - 


conceive that five hundred years is not a long duration ; 


or that the conſtitution of London has performed an im- 
poſſibility, in laſting ſo long. 

To this it will be objected, that London, Briftel, York, 
&c. ſend members to parliament, and are, therefore, not 
in the ſame predicament with a country ſo circumſtanced 
as the Doctor has deſcribed the preceding. Such a colony 
is, indeed, not in the predicament of ſending members, 
but it is exactly in the ſame in having repreſentatives. 


Of what importance is it, who, of two perſons, ſends 


that meſſenger which is equally to tranſact the bu- 
fineſs of both parties ? there are beſides a conſiderable 
number of towns which ſend zo members to parliament, - 


and are controulable by a higher legiſlature, Are they, on 


that account, faves? I imagine, that the inhabitants of 
ſuch places would laugh in the Doctor's face, in deriſion 
.of ſuch an afſectio . 

But mind the conſequences of being controuled by a 
ſupreme legiſlature. © Laws,” ſays the Doctor, of- 
« fenſive to a province, will be enacted by the ſovereign 


„ ſtate:” ſuch, I ſuppoſe, as obliging it to contribute 


to the ſupport of that part of the ſtate, which hath 


ſo long and ſo expenſively ſupported them. Are ſuch 
Jaws, on that account, not to be enacted ?---<* the le- 


* giſlature of the province will remonſtrate againſt 
„ them.”---If their remonſtrances be , they will be 


' complied with: if not, they will be rejected, as 
ought to be. The magiſtrates will ——— 


m, 
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Then, let the magiſtrates be compelled to diſcharge their 
Yuty, or themſelves be executed for not executing the 
Jaws.---** Juries will not convict upon them, and, conſe- 
* quently, like the pope's bulls, which once governed 
„ Europe, they will become nothing but forms and em a 
* ſounds, to which no regard will be ſnewn.“ The go- 
vernment muſt then be altered, in order to obtain right and . 
juſtice over thoſe, who will neither execute nor obey the 
laws. Thus, according to Dr. Price, whatever laws 
may be made by the legiſlature, and which the coloniſts 
do not approve, are to be repealed. a 

The reaſons which the Doctor has brought, for abo- 
liſhing the authority of a ſovereign legiſlature, will ſerve, 
with equal validity, for the diſcontinuance of every thing, 
that is offenſive to a child ſpoiled by the mother induf- 
gence; and who can never be cured, but by ſound whip- 
pings : and the members of ſuch a legiſlature would juſtly 
be conſidered as old women, if they indulged the coloniſts 
in their demands. In the remedy of ſuch: diſobedience, 
agree with the Doctor, that, in order to give efficacy 
to its government, the ſupreme ſtate will, naturally, 
withdraw the governor, the council and the judges, and 
do all he ſays, to the end of his paragraph, p. 23; and 
J will add that, without it, there could be no. govern- 
ment. Wa | 
Thus,“ ſays the Doctor, p. 23, will ſuch a pro- 
«< vince be, actually, in the ſame ſtate, that Britain 
« would be in, were our executive magiſtrate,” the 
Doctor will not take the name of king in vain, our 
<< houſe of lords, and our judges, nothing but the in- 
0 ſtruments of a foreign democratical power.“ In this 
place, he is not only miſtaken, but differs from himſelf ; 
for he has antecedently ſtated the province as having a le- 
giſlature of its own, ſubject to the ſupreme legiſlature of 
"the whole ſtate : and, therefore, ſuppoſing ſuch a caſe could 
 *exiſt, neither the king, lords, judges nor * would be 

ſubject to a foreign democratical power, but ae colo- . 
niſts are tothe ſupreme legiſlature of their own country. But, 
as all he aſſerts is founded on the fallacy of repreſenting 
two patts of the ſame dominion to be different countries, 
it is certain, that the ſtate of oppreſſion, in which, the 
Doctor ſays, Britain wou.d ws. can have no exiſtence, and is 
Ke | inap- 
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inapplicable to a province of this 2 He perſills 
24, Ihe late tranſactions, in Maſſachuſet' 4 Bey, ** 
« perſęct exemplification of what he has now faid.” He 
errs egregioully, not only in the matter, but differs from 
himſelf ;". becauſe, by what I have proved, and by what 
he allows, that province is net a forezgu country, There 
by in fat, no more ſimilitude, between the colonies 
being ſubject tn treat Britain, and this kingdom bein 
ſubje ct ta a foreign power, in the manner he has ſtate 
it, than there exiſts between St. Paul's church and a 
carraway comfit. And if © all hath terminated in a 
« yernmeat by. the ſword,” has it not terminated in t 
point, in yp a 4 of rebellion hath always N 
* er" if, ing ſubjeckt to the legiflature of this 
3 of Maſſachu ſet's province. are 
= ite ND: Sn it 745 boped they | 
will be — above it, by the conſequences of their being 


rebels. 

The Doctor then aſks, p. 24, ** Are there not cauſes, 
« by which one ſtate may acquire a rightful authority 
“% over another, though not conſolidated by an adequate 
<< repreſentation?” to which he anſwers, * there are no 
« ſuch cauſes. All the cauſes,” ſays he, „to which 
«© ſuch an effect may be aſcribed, are CONQUEST, 


„ COMPACT, or UBLIGATION CONFERRED.” 


As the legiſlature claims 0 authority over the colonies, 
by right of . Ithall ſay nothing on that head. A. 
2 cannot be made between a Hate and r11/elf: let 

ſs alſo. As to obligation conferred, be it known 
2 it f not in return for favours, that the coloniſts ara 
to be taxed, but in conſequence of that *. which, 
as ſabjefts, they owe to the ſupreme power of the ſtate, 
as it has been previouſly. explained. And when he ſays, 
p. 25, © No civil cieties can lawfully ſurrender their 
bn civil liberty, by giving up to any extraneous juriſ- 
« Jdiftian their power of legiſlating for themſelves, and 
&« dilpohag of their property. bat has this to do 
ng Great Beets and her colonies ? I have already 


reſpecti 
proved, * theſe make the fame. country, and, therefore, 


the — them by Great Britain is got an ex- 
boriſdition, unleſs a ſtate can be extrancous from 


4905755 d. conſequently, they preſerve that civil libert 


whic 
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which they have always poſſeſſed in common with Eng- 
liihmen, - | 


I will now adduce inconteſtable proofs of the Britifh 


legiſlature having always been ſuperior to thoſe of the 
colonies, from their firſt exiſtence; that theſe coloniſts 
uniformly confidered themſelyes in that li and applied 
to the Britth parliament, as the right of ſubjects repre- 
ſented in that parliament. At the tame time, the proofs, 
which I ſhall bring, will demonſtrate their being the ſame 
country with this, in a political ſenſe, which is all thac 
can poſſibly be meant. Their being ſubject to the le- 
giflature is evinced by the following — eſtabliſning 
the ſupremacy of the legiſlature over America, of Charles 
II.. Ch. 18. 15. Ch. 2. 22 and 23, Ch. 2. 25 Ch. 
a. 13 and 14, Ch. 2. Statutes of Villiam III. 7 and 8. 
ſet 5, prohibits any body, claiming lands, by charter or 
letters patent, on the continent of America, from fell- 
ing their property to any perſon, otherwiſe than na- 
** tural born ſubjects of England, Ireland, Wales, and 
* town of Berwick upon Tweed, without the conſent 
of his Majeſty's heirs and ſucceſſors.“ Is not this 
act alone, that interferes fo conſpicuouſly in their internal 
concerns and properties, and its being unoppoſed by them, 
a demonſtration of their being ſubject to the legiſlature 
of Great Britain? by that act alſo, the cuſtomhouſe of- 
ficers have the ſame power in America as in England. All 
bye laws made, and cuſtoms, in America, contrary to 
the faid: act, or any other act to be made in England, are 


to be void. Does not this place their legiſlatures under 


the direction of the Britiſh parliament ? even their char- 


them to the ſame ſubordination to the ſupreme legiſlature. 
In the reign of George I. 8. Ch. 15. George II. 5 Ch. 7. 
13 Ch. 7. All cheſe are unanſwerable proofs of their 
being and acknowledging themſelves ſubject: to the Bri- 
tiſh parliament. Acts productive of application to par- 
liament for alterations by the Americans and yet obeyed. 
George III. 4 Ch. 34. 6 Ch. 2. 7 Ch. 41. 8 Ch. 22, 


Acts of parliament for impoſing taxes on America. 


Charles II. 12 Ch. 4. © Tonnage and poundage extend- 
ed to all his Majeſty's dominions, without exception, 
* and a duty laid on - ſea-coals ſent to America.” 


Did not the parliament, at that time, much more than a 
H 2 century 


ter, by which they hold their lands and rights, ſubjects - 


— 


e 
tentury paſt; poſleſs the ſupreme legiſlative power of 
taxing America? by what means has it been loſt, ſince 
that zra? 25 Ch. 7. duties impoſed and collected, under 
the direction of the officers of the cuſtoms, in England, 
if bonds are not given to- land the goods exported from - 
America in England. Anne, q Ch. 10. The poſt-office, 
This is an” internal tax. It lays alſo a duty on prize 
goods, carried to America. George II. 3 Ch. 18. Half 
ſubſidy to be paid on rice, from Carolina to Cape Finiſtre. 
8 Ch. 19. The ſame extended to Georgia, and continued 
by ſubſequent acts. 6 Ch. 13. Duties to be paid on the 
importation of rum, ſugar and molaſſes into America, 
exactly as the duty on tea was to be paid. George III. 4 
Ch. 15. Certain rates and duties on foreign goods im- 
ported into the colonies. 5. Ch. 15. Poſtage of letters. 
5 Alterations made in the act of the 4. 7 Ch. 46. 
Duties laid on the importation of certain goods into the 
colonies. 10 George III. The above act repealed, ex- 
cepting as to tea. 5 
All theſe acts, excepting the laſt, were received as 

lawfully eſtabliſhed. Petitions to the houſe of commons, 
relative to ſeveral of them, were preſented by the Ame- 
ricans, Theſe acts of the legiſlature prove the certainty of 
their rights to tax them, for much more than a hundred 
years, Their applications to parliament, and the obe- 
dience to theſe acts, by the coloniſts, prove, that they 
entertained: no doubt of the legiſlature having a juſt right 
to tax them. Theſe demonſtrate alſo that the colonies and 
Great Britain are the ſame country. I will now adduce a 
further evidence of that truth, by grants, which were, 
moſt, if not all of them, given and received, in conſe- 
quence of their being ſubjects who had a right to apply 
to the ſupreme legiſlature; and of their being repreſented 
by the houſe of commons, ſince the acceſſion of the pre- 
ſent family to the throne of theſe realms. | 


From the year 1714 to 1775, mo- 


ney voted by parliament, for | 
the forces employed in 55 8,779,925 311 4 


ol the colonies. 

Grants, for rewards, encourage- | 
mentand indemnification oe 1,081,775r 11 94 
Americans during the laſt war. 128 

©. PN 0 Sums 
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Sums granted to the colonies, for RW" 6 
the ſupport of their ivilgovern- 3-835,900 7 44+ 
ment and provincial forces, ; | 


Bounties on American commo- 1 
dities, to the end of 1774. I. 6 659, 345 3.9: 
Extraordinary expences, for forts, 
rriſons,ord nance ſtores, tran- 1 
Rn carriages,” proviſions, 
Expences of fleets and naval ſtores 
employed and eſtabliſhed in A- t 
merica for its defence. 
Annual preſents to the . 
Indians, for abſtaining from 
hoſtilities, and for the ceſſion 


of lands *. 


5,779,925 8 * 


10,000,000 n 


610,000 o 0 


W: 34.696, $67 1 10 10 2 1 | 


Is there an inflamed e be found on earth, in which' 
a different- country has applied to the repreſentatives 
of another, and received 34,696, — without treaty 
or ſtipulation ? does not the univerſal omiſſion of ſuch 
compacts indiſputably prove North America to be the 
ſame country with Great Britain? Had the Americans, 
then, 10 — repreſentatives in parliament, when 
ſuch enormous grants were made them? may it not be 
more juſtly aſſerted, that the Engliſb themſelves had no re- 
preſentatives, when they levied ſuch amazing ſums for 
the ſervice of theſe Americans? have they not all the 
rights which the Britons enjoy? what civ1/ ſiberty, what 
power of legiſlating for themſelves, and diſpoſing of their 
property, can they; then, ſurrender to an extraneous ju- 
riſdiction? is not the preceding paſſage of Dr. Price a 
moſt flagrant miſrepreſentation of rhe truth, when it is 
applied, as he intended it ſhould be, to Great Britain and | 
her colonies ? flagitious act 
In p. 26, he ſays, (Let the favour received be what 
« jt will libert is too dear 2 price for it. A ſtate, 
4 that is obliced, is not, therefore, bound to be en- 
te flaved.” And yet, all this ſlavery conſiſts, in obeying 
H 3 ne 


, 


— 


vide the rights of Great Britain aſſerted, &c 


ſuch a law as they have never before oppoſed ; and paying 
'a tar on tea, ſimilar to thoſe abovementioned: a tax of 
three pence a pound in America, inſtead of one ſbilling a 

nd, which they formerly paid in the price of tea, 

ore it was exported from henee. A duty, alſo, which 
no one American was obliged to pay, unleis he choſe to 
drink that very tea. Ah ! what a ſlavery is this, to be 
oppoſed by arms, in rebellion ! and, notwithſtanding the 
Doctor fays, they are enſlaved, I will nevertheleſs prove, 
from his own words, that he ſays they are free. 

But he continues: © It ought, if poſſible, to make 
an adequate return far the ſervices done to it; but, 
-<..to ſuppoſe that it ought to give up the power of go- 
4 verning itſelf, and the diſpoſal of its property, would 
<< be to ſuppoſe, that, in order to ſhew its gratitude, it 
<« ought to part with the power of ver afterwards ex- 
s ereiſing gratitude.” I have, already, proved, that 

the Americans have ever been ſubject to the government 
| of Great Britain; that they govern themſelves as much 

_. as. Britans do, and, conſequently, there is no power to 
give up. But to expect gratitude from preſby terians and 
independents is, to expect that ales will impart tho 
ſweetneſs of honey, "3 05 the impartiality of tra, 
and knawery the uprightneſs of integrity. And this is 
fully evinced by their preſent rebellion, in America, and 
by the abetting it in their writings, in Great Britain, 
_ after an indulgence, for a century, of ſuch. principles 
and ure as is unexampled in all the other nations 

. paragraph 
4 matt Doctor's precedi is 
undoubtedly admirable ; but the Maſtratiod has no pa- 

rallel. * How much,” ſays he, p. 26, bas been done 
< for Hanover! but no one will fay, that, an this ac- 
& count, we have a right to make the laws of Hanover, 

< or even to draw a fngle penny from it, without its 
de conſent.”* I confeſs, too much has been done for 
Hanover ; but not in this reign. It was the work of 
whigs and difſenters, in the preceding reigns. True, 
| — * z excuſe my ſmiling; no one will (ay we have 
« a right to make the laws of Hanover; and I will 
tell you the reaſon of it. Hanover is not ſubject to the 
grown of Great Britain. It is as virtually the dominion 
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of another prince, as if it appertained to andther perjon, 
All that has been done for it was by treaty; and, there- 
fore, we have no more right to make laws for Hanbver 
than for Jaban, nor draw from thence” a lingle penny, 
becauſe the Briſiſb legiſlature neither has extended, nor 
can extend its power over that ſtare. | 

« What I mean here,” he adds, p. 27, is juſt to 
< point out the difference of ſituation; between com- 
„ munities, forming an empire, and particular bodies; 
* or claſſes of men, forming different parts of a king- 
« dom. Different communities, forming an #mpire, 
& have no connections, which produce a neceſſary re- 
*c. ciprocation of intereſts between them. They intiabit 
< different diſtricts, and are governed by different legiſ- 
c latures. The different clafles of men, within a king- 
& dom, are all placed on the fame ground. Their con- 
c ceftns and interefts are the ſame 5 and what is done to 
** one part muſt affect all,” It has been already proved, 
that the colonies are not a different country from Great- 
Britain, and that they are ſubject to the ſame ſupreme le- 

giſlature. 1. 1 

But let me examine this matter, of particular bodies 
of men, that inhabit diffetent diſtricts. Ihe men of 
Northumberland are a different body of men from thoſe 
of Cornwall, and inhabit different diſtricts. Are their 
concerns and intereſts the ſame, any more than thoſe of 
Great Britain and America the colonies have, ſurely, 
connections, which produce a neceflary reciprocation of 
intereſts between them and Great Britain; The colonies 
are, therefore, not different communities from Great 
Britain, but parts of the whole community, and are go- 
verned by the ſame legiſlature: and this reſults from his 
own ſtating the caſe. But, how comes it to paſs, then, 
that different bodies of men, and different diſtrias, with- 
in a kingdom, muſt have the ſame intereſts and concerns, 
and that what aﬀeAs one part, muſt affect all? Nor- 
thumberland and Newecaftle, Cornwall and Penzance, 
are in England. Are the concerns and intereſts of the 
ſeveral inhabitants of theſe diſtricts the ſamez when the 
two former are ſupported by the trade of coals and /almor, 
and the two latter by that of fin and pilchards? will the 
diminution of the intereſts of the firſt, or the laſt two 

| H 4 places, 
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places, be affected by any thing that can happen tv either 
of their trades. | | A. 

To the preceding paſſage he adds, © in order to a fair 
„ and equal government, there ought to be a fair and 
equal repreſentation of all that are governed; and, as 
far as this is wanting in any government, it deviates 
<< from the principles of liberty, and becomes unjuſt and 
« oppreflive.” rue, Doctor. A fair, and equal go- 
vernment muſt tax America, as well as Britain. That 
the colonies are fairly and equally repreſented, in this 
kingdom, I appeal to the 34,696,867/. granted by Bri- 
tain, for their ſole uſe; that, conſequently, there exiſts 
no ground of complaint, that they are deficient in a fair 
and equal repreſentation, or that it does deviate from 
the principles of liberty. But will not the government 
become unjuſt and oppreſſive, if the ſupreme authority of 
this realm ſuffer the Americans to remain untaxed, Whilſt 
we- groan under the burthen of ſeventy millions of debt, 
raiſed to ſupport them in the laſt war? A war, begun, in 
order to ſettle-the confines of the colonies, and concluded 
in freeing them from their Canadian foes, who, without 
being oppoſed- by our military aſſiſtance, would have 
driven thoſe rebels into the Atlantic ocean. PE, 
_ Having advanced thus far, he ſays, p. 28, that “no 
& ſupreme legiſlative power ought to ſubſiſt any where, 
except in ſuch a SENATE, or body of delegates, as 
< that deſeribed in p. 8;”” and yet, the Doctor ſays, in 
p. 12, that the addition of a ſupreme magi/trate and here- 
ditary cauncil would make it better than that ſenate; and, 
thus, he again contradicts himſelf, recurs to his demo- 
cratical principles, and confeſſedly prefers a worſe to a 
better government, or knows not what he ſays. | 

I ſhall take no further notice of his if's.and may be's in 
that ſection. The Roman provinces bore no more re- 
ſemblance to the colonies of Britain, than the darker 
parts, in the middle of the moon, bear to the Mediter- 
_ ſea; and, with this alluſion, I ſhall conclude all 

intend to offer on the fuſt part of his obſervations. 
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PEER bY 


SECTION I. 


A recapitulation of the preceding ſections, and on civil and 
religious liberty, as it has been, and now 1s exvling in 
New England. 8 


part of Dr. Price's obſervations, I ſhall take the 
berty, ſuccinaly, to recapitulate what, I imagine, has 
been fully evinced, in the preceding pages of this eſſay. 

1. That, according to his definition of phyſical liberty, 
mankind are let looſe, like beaſts of prey, to ravage and 
deſtroy each other, to commit every nefarious act, and 
- abſolutely to ſubvert the /aws of nature. 
ſons, phyſical liberty cannet conſiſt in what he aſſerts, nor 
the force, which reſtrains ſuch execrable acts be poſſibly 
productive of ſervitude, ä | 

2. That, according to his definition of moral liberty, 
depending on every man's following, in all circum- 
ſtances, hit ſenſe of right and wrong, without being 
controuled by any contrary principles, murders, - fires, 
rapes, robberies, and every criminal enermity are not im- 
moral acts, becauſe they are unwi/fully committed; and, 
thereby, the very eſſence of morality is annihilated. 
The force that oppoſes the agent's will, cannet, for theſe 
reaſons, be productive of ſervitude; unleſs an obligation 
to be hone/? men and good ſubjects can be the en ent of 
mankind. | 

3. That, according to his definition of civil liberty, 
no government whatever has been, or can be eſtabliſhed : 
becauſe it is abſolutely impracticable that a majority of 
the people can elect their repreſentatives, in an extenſive 
dominion :—becauſe an adequate repreſentation does not 
conſiſt in the number of the elefors, but in the ſuf- 
ſcienq of. the eleRted ;—becauſe civil government conſiſts 

| KY not 


Bene [ proceed to the examination of the ſecond 


For theſe rea- 
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not in mo of the legiſlature, but in the enacting juſt 
laws, and in an upright diſpenſation of them. Be- 
cauſe, civil liberty.confiſl in being governed by ſuch laws, 
as ſecure the lives, rights and Propefties of the ſubject 
: becauſe, man being a gregarious animal, without this 
univerſal Jaw of nature, that folly ſhall be ſubordinate to 
wiſdom, timidity to courage, and weakneſs to ftrength, an 
unanimity of will, an union of powers, and an unity of 
action, can be ſolely formed, and the whole efficiency of 
. the aggregate carfied into execution. Conſequently, the 
fore, which oppoſes the will of the individuals, is not pro- 
ductive of ſervitude; unleſs the preſervation of the tights, 
liberties, good government, and /frength of a fate, be an 


4 That, according to his definition of reliyions liberty, 
religion itſelf ean have nv exiſtence. Becauſe his prin- 
ciples are ſubverſive of all moral and religious obliga- 
tion: —becauſe human factifices, idolatry, and © ig 
kind of abominable worſhip, being the deci/rons of the 
Tonſcientes of ſuch»worfhipers, reſpecting religious truth, 
are not to be oppoſed by human authority; but the nation 
is to be overwhelmed by ſuch execrable rites. For theſe 
reaſons, the force, which ſtands in oppoſition to the wit 
of the agent, is not productive of ſervitude; unleſs to 
obey the commandments of God, and the laws eftabliflied, 

be an enſlavenent. | : 

5. That America is not another country from Great 
Britain, conſidered in à political view ; that taxes ate not 
gifts, but debts, due from the 5 to the ſtate, in 
conſequence of their being excuſed from perſonal ſervice; 
that the /egr//atures of the ptovinces — been, _ the 

« begmining, ſubject to the ſupreme legiſlature of this king- 
dom, as hat of wbneS's all other bodies Peart 
like the colonies, eſtabliſhed by charter in England, are 
Y and ever have been :—that the coloniſts have been taxed 
— 0 y purliament, from the 15th of Charles the ſecond, to 
the roth of George the thitd, in numerous inſtances, 

fmilar to the duty on tea; that they have unrfotmly 
until their oppoſition to the ſtamp act, acknowledged and 
obeyed the acts of the Hritiſb legiflature ;—that they 
have always had an adequate repreſentation in partia- 
ment, to which they have conftantly applied, as ſubjects 
| þ | | | "a 
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to their repreſentatives, and received redreſs and aſſiſt- 
ance, in conſequence of that right ;=-that 34,696,867 I. 
levied in England, and applied to their ſole uſe, in Aus- 


rica, have been granted them, as to ſubjects who were 


repreſented in-parliament, and being of the ſame coun- 
3 this kingdom: — that the % wat was under- 
taken, in order to aſcertain the boundaries of the colo- 
nies ;—that the coloniſts, like the herd of ſwine poſſeſſed 
by the Devil, would, otherwiſe, have run headlong into 
the Atlantic ocean, and been drowned, through fear of 
the Canadians :—that, this American war, the nation 
incurred an additional debt of 70, ooo, ooo l. the intereſt 
of which Engliſhmen and their poſterity are mortgaged 


to pay. 
| Theſe are taxes, to the payment of which you are now 
bound. An additional ſtamp duty on licenſes for ſelling beer 
and other exciſeable liquors: duties on plate: duties 
on indentures, Teafes, bonds and deeds, newſpapers, ad- 
vertiſements, almanacks and licenſes for retailing wine: 
— duties on houſes, windows and lights: duties, by 
poundage, on certain goods exported from this kingdom: 
—an additional land duty on coffee and chocolate: ad- 
ditional duty on malt: —additional duties on ſpirituous 
liquors :—additional duty on ſtrong beer and ale: —ano- 
ther duty on windows and lights :—additional duties on 
wine, PFheſe, my fellow ſubjects, are the taxes, which 
you labour to pay, for the temporal ſalvation of thoſe 
American ingrates, who pretend to de enſlaved by a tax 
of threepence a pound on tea, and are in open rebellion 
againſt the ſupreme authority of this kingdom, to which 
they are indebted for that ſalvation. At the ſame time 
their oton taxes hardly amount to-fixpence for every pound, 
which the people of England are obliged to pay 
The war was terminated, by extending the American 
commerce to the ceded iſlands, and by emoncipating them 
from the dread and powers of their Canadian enemies 
the colonifts have al/ the #izhrs of Britons, in being 
choſen members in parliament ; in electing their repre- 
ſentatives; in being entitled to receive all the honours, 
ivileges, poſts, places, and other emoluments, that 
titons can enjoy. Such are the facts, which are not to 
be 
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be controverted. On what juſt foundation is this eternal; 
monotony of fave, ſlavery, enflavement of the coloniſts, 
_ tyrants and tyranny, by the ſupreme legiſlature, which, 
like the drone of a Scotch bagpipe, eternally accompa- 
nies all the notes and tunes. that are played on it ? Not- 
withitanding this indiſputable repreſentation of the truth, 
whoever reads Dr, Price's obſervations, and all the other 
declamations, ſo vehemently urged againſt truth and the 
conduct of the legiſlature, and is not acquainted with 
the real ſtate of facts, will, naturally, be induced to be- 
lieve, that the parliament of Great Britain had ſold the 
coloniſts, man, woman, and child, as flaves, to work in 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. Whereas, the fat is, 
that no part of any ſovereign's dominions were ever fo 
greatly ſupported, and ſo much indulged, in the payment 


* 


of trifling taxes; and in all the rights and liberties of. 


human kind, as theſe Americans were, on the day they 
cauſeleſly rebelled againſt that ſupreme and ſovereign 
power, to which. they, had always paid obedience. | 


From Dr. Price's roaring ſo loud for the preſervation _ 


of the American legiſlatures and liberties, the inference 
is natural, that their civil government correſponds with 
the Doctor's viſiom of perfeci liberty. I will deſcribe that 
of the province of New England. And, firſt, of the 


Tight of all the people to elef?_ their repreſentatives. It 
muſt previo 


be obſerved, that the anceſtors of tbe 
preſent coloniſts fled from England, to avoid the perſe- 


cution- of the hierarchy, as they pretended, and in obe- 
dience to the deciſions of their own conſciences. Theſe. 


conſiſted of various ſects: ſuch as the Brownifts, Inde- 


pendents, | Preſoyterians, rigid . Separatiſts,.. Lallards, Auti- 


nomians, Muggletomiant, Anabaptiſis, Duakers,, a reli- "i 
gious ſect called Witches, and a variety of others. Aſter 


many difſentions, ſeparations, ' quarrels. and confuſions, 
neceſſarily conſecutive of the independent plan, they were 


convinced of the abſurtlity of every man's following the 


deciſions of his own conſcience, reſpecting religious truth, 


as the rule of his conduct, unchecked by human authority. 
They, therefore, deſerted that impracticable notion, and 


adopted the preſbyterian mode of church government, by 
miniſters, ruling elders, deacons, &c. as it was nr] 
*s 18S, | ' bliſhe 
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dliſhed by the Jong parliament, in England “, and which 
is more deſpotic * the church of Rome. | 
The province of Maſſachuſets was divided into fown= 
ſhips : every townſhip was empowered to ſend two mem- 
bers, and no more; and, by their charter, none of 


the ſectaries were excepted from their right of voting, 


provided the elector was qualified by a freehold eſtate of 
forty ſhillings a 4 or any other eſtate worth fifty 
pounds, both ſterling 1. Notwithſtanding this indiſpu- 
table right of all to elect; the inhabitants who were of 
the Church of England, and thoſe of every other ſect, 
were, by the preſbyterians, Who had uſurped the govern- 
ment, precluded from their right of electing the mem- 
bers of the provincial aſſembly." And none of their own 
fanaticiſm, even, were ſuffered to give their votes, until 
they had been choſen church members, This memberſhip 


was not to be obtained, but by a public appearance in_ 


their meeting houſes, and confefling their fins before the 
congregration. After that new «ind of ordeal trial, they 


were elected or reprobated, at the option of the minifter 


and the rulmg elders f. 

„ In 1646, the coloniſts of the church of England 
„ petitioned the provincial aſſembly, that civil liberty 
« and freedom might be granted to all truly Engliſh, 
* and that all members of the churches of England and 
«- Scotland, which were, at that time, the ſame, not 
* ſcandalous, might be admitted to the privilege of the 
« Diſſenters eſtabliſhed in New England; and, if this li- 
<< berty were refuſed, that they might be freed from the 
« heavy taxes impoſed upon them.” This petition was 
indignantly rejected. The petitioners were fined, in dif- 
ferent ſums, as contemptuous and ſeditious, and obliged 
to give ſecurity for their good behaviour. Such were the 
Tighteous proceedings of thoſe men, reſpecting that civil 
liberty, which Dr. Price and their deſcendants are now 
in ſearch of, and cannot be lawfully given up; who had 
fed from what they miſcalled a tyranny in England, to 
erect that which was poſitrvely intolerable in America. 
gr | | Not- 
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„ Douglas's Summary, Vol. . 1. p. 438, 439. 
Þ+ Ibid. p. 488. * © ALY a 
1 Douglas, p. 489, 611, 512. Hutchinſon's Hiſt. p. 143. 
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Notwithſtanding every townſhip, by their chatter, 
was empowered to ſend two members and no more, the 
coloniſis then treated that (harter with the like contempt 
they now treat the laws of Great Britain. It was then, 
according to their principles, right to diſregard the 
rayal authority, becauſe it was ne the e iſſat ve; and it is 
now, for the ſame reaſon, right to renounce the legiſlative 
power and ſupport their rights by charter, becauſe it is 
the roya/ e and, in this manner, they have been eter- 
nally. changing ſchemes, under the name of liberty to 
acquire that dominion, which is not founded on grace. 
They, therefore, diſpenſed with their obedience to the 
charter, and, by en act of aſſembly, Boſton was allowed 
to ſend four members . All rownſhips, containing leſs. 
than 30 electors; are interdicted the right of chuſing 
members: thoſe, in which the electors are leſs than 80, 
may or may wot ſend one member, as they pleaſe f. In 
this manner, theſe friends to c/ liberty reſcinded the 
— of voting from townſhips and electors, equally qua- 
ned with thoſe who. now cleft. By another act of aſ- 
ſembly, alſo, they reduced the qualification of voting 
tram Fol. to 40 l. ſterling, value of any eſtate. In this 
manner, they vary the number of repreſentatives as they 
Is this conſentaneous with Dr. Price's chimera 
of perfect liberty? Is it equal to the liberty of Engliſh- 
men, and of theſe very eelopiſts when in Eagle, 
where no borough, without ſome violation of the law, 
can be deprived of its right to ſend members; nor any 
freeholder, or other perſon, legally qualified, be withheld 
from the right of giving his ſuffrage? Is it. ignarancr, 
| na or luſt after rebellion, that has ſtimulated this 
to aſſert, that the coloniſts have free legiſlatures, 
and that the -Engliſh, have vet? Such was the con- 
ſormity of theſe men to their pretended. principles, of 
ſeeking for themſelves a liberty of conſcience, and of 
allowing it to all others; and who fled, as they faid, 
from tyranny and oppreſſion in England, to acquire civil 
and religious freedom in the woods of America. | 
Let me now ſhew, with what juſtice it was obeyed, in 
regard to the Doctor's right of every man's — the 
eciſions 
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* Douglas, Vol. 2. p, 488. 1 Ibid, p. 5. 


TS 
deciſions of his own conſcience, reſpecting religious truth, 
y an act of the provincial aſſembly, all Jeſuits and other 
oman catholic ecclefiaſtics were baniſhed, on pain of 


death, if they returned “. — The quakers were, by _ 


denominated ob/tinate ragues, vagabonds, and diſlurbers 
the commonwealth ; wy to fines, pp ch whip 
ping, cropping of ears, baniſhment, and, on their return, 
to death, 0 of a ſhip, who ſhould import a 
quaker, was fined 1001. per piece, and every perſon wha 
harboured one of them 40s. an hour +. his law was 
Carried into execution without mercy, and many q 

were, thereby executed. Æecues and Muggleton were, in 
conſequence of an act of aſſembly, burnt alive, at Bo//on, 
on a market day, All the other ſectaries were perſe- 
cuted with unrelenting virulence.” Such were the in- 
human acts of thoſe ſaints, who fled from the perſecutions 
as they ſaid, of the church of England. 

The execrable proceedings of theſe fanatics exciting a 
deteſtation of them in this kingdom, Charles the ſecond, 
by order of council, September 2, 1661, required the ac- 
cuſed and impriſoned to be ſent to England | ; and num- 
bers were, thereby, preſerved from ignominjous and un- 
merited death. pA was the benignant order of King 
and council, to prevent the violation of God's com- 
mandment, Thou ſhalt do no murder,” and to pro- 


hibit the. exerciſe of any provincial acts, which were 


contrary to the laws: of this realm, the ſole laws that 


couJd, conſtitutionally, be obſerved in New England. 


Dr. Price, according to his principles and definitions of 
His liberties, muſt, nevertheleſs allow, that this meroiful 
order, being a force, that ſtood in oppoſition to the 
alſembly's will, and prevented murder, was productive of 
Aavery. | 
* Their perſecutions for religions principles, and modes 
of worſhip different from their own ; their luſt of deſpa- 
tiſm and thirſt for blood were not to be extinguiſhed by 
that humane act of the King. In 1692, ſince the revo- 
lution, a vaſt number of the religious ſect of witches were 
impriſoned : nineteen of them were hanged, and ane 
| | preſſed 
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preſſed to death, after trial, in conſequence of an at of | 
their provincial aſſembly. Of this number was one 


George Burroughs, a prefbyteriat miniſter, who had left 


his congregation, and united himſelf with that of the 
witches, as 


ing nearer to the chritian doftrine, accord- 
ing to bis conſcience, than that of the og rd 
Not a perſon, of the witchcraft ſect confeſſed himſelf to 


de guy, at the place of execution; and many of them, 
ſays Douglas, were pious perſons. The preſbyterian 


teachers addreſſed their governor, Phipps, on this exe- 


fable act of perſecution, with thanks for what he had 


already done, and with exhortatior.s to proceed in a like 
pious manner “. | 

Even at this hour, the ſpirit of perſecution and into- 
lerance reigns in all their hearts as ſtrong as ever. They 
have driven the eccleſiaſtics of the church of England, 
the only one by laweſtabliſhed in the colonies, from theit 
livings, into diſtreſs and almoſt want of bread. This 
truth is evinced by the collections, which are now 
making in England, to prevent their being ſtarved by the 
rebellious 7iberty-of -conſcience men; and ſeveral eccleſi- 
aftics of the church of England have fled to this kingdom, 
to ſave their lives, which the preſbyterians threatened 
to deſtroy. That their ſouls are ſtill poſſeſſed with the 
ſame infernal fpirit of perſecution and intolerance ; the 


ſame hypocriſy and falſehood ; the ſame — to all 


things facred and civil; but as they reſpeCtively may 


conduce to the accompliſhing of their purpoſes, they 


have lately afforded a moſt notorious proof, in the votes 
and proceedings of the congreſs, publiſhed 1774. | 
In their addreſs to the people of Great Britain, p. 38, 
ſay, nor can we ſuppreſs our aſtoniſhment, that 
* a Britiſh parliament ſhould ever conſent to eſtabliſh in 
<< that country, Canada, a religion that has deluged 
<< your iſland in Mond, and diſperſed imprety, bigotry, per- 
'<« fſerution, murder, and rebellion, through every part of 
the world.” Do not theſe aſſeverations evince that 
their inſatiable ſouls ftill diſapprove of toleration, and 


rk for -perforurion as much as ever ? Can mire falſe- 


thood be contained in fo few words? For one drop of 


. 
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Mood fpilt in rebellion to ſupport the Roman Catholic 


religion in this kingdom; millions have been laviſhed 
by the preſbyterians and independents to ereft the ty- 


rannous uſurpation of Cromwell, and the long par- 


liament. In no couutry, has the calviniſtical hereſy 
been eſtabliſhed, or attempted ſo to be, wherein the fa- 
natics of that abominable ſect have not waded through 
rivers of human gore to arrive at power. Such is their 
addreſs to the people of this kingdom, in order to in- 
flame their hearts againſt his majeſty and the parliament, 
and to ſupport their rebellion in America, Let me now 
turn to their letter to the Canadians, in order to prevail 
on them to eſpouſe their cauſe : or at leaſt not to oppoſe 
them in their rebellious actions. 

In p. 72, after reciting the rights and privileges, to 
which, as ſubjects of Great Britain, they are entitled, in 
ſpeaking of the Roman catholic religion and the Quebec 
bill, to the Canadiant, they fay, © theſe are rights you 
are entitl;d to, and ought at this moment in perſection 
to exerciſe. And, what is offered you by the late act 
«© of parliament in their place? Liberty of conſcience in 


„ your religion !—No.—(God gave it to Jous and the 
n, 


temporal powers, with which you have and are 
" — 25 uly ſtipulated for your enjoyment of it. 
& If law, divine and human, could — it againſt the 
«« deſpotic caprices of wicked men, it was ſecured 
e before.” 

That religion, which they at firſt aver to have ſhed de- 
Auges of blood, and to have diſperſed impiety, bigotry, perſe- 
cution, murder, and rebellion through the world, 
now aſſert, that God gave to the Canadians the liberty of 
conſcience to enjoy. What an execrable inſtance of 
elfecontradiction, falſehood, Lypocriſy, impious, and au- 

ous aſſeveration do the preceding paſſages con- 
tain? Such are the men whom Dr. Price repreſents as 
having free governments, in which civil and religious 
liberty are ſupported and exerciſed in acts of piety. 


Should not this Doctor, this friend of liberty, this 


enemy to civil and religious enflavement, have prevailed on 


thoſe fanatics to have changed their mode of government, 


and to have relinquiſhed their perſecuting principles, pre- 
vious to his ſtanding forth _ abettor of their rebel- 
| - lion? 
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lion? Otherwiſe, will not his aſſertions, bf their fer 
legiſlatures,” and juſtification of their revolt, in ſearch of 
freedom, be either an egregious ignorance, ot a heinous 
propagation of falſehood ? r 

Having premiſed this indiſputable account of the colo- 
niſts of New England, I ſhall now proceed to the exa- 
mination of his ſecond part. In p. 32, he fays, „ The 
* queſtion, with all liberal enquirers, ought tb be, not 
< what juriſdiction over them precedents, flatutes and 
«© chayters give, but what reaſon and equity and the 
rights of humanity give.” By theſe I have examined 
the queſtion : let the public determine, He continues : 


„ This'is, in truth, a queſtion, which no kingdom has 


e ever before had occation to agitate. The cafe of a 
« free country branching itſelf out in the manner Hri- 
« tain has done, and ſending to a diſtant world colonies, 
„ which have there, from ſmall beginnings, and under 
c free legiſlatures of their own, encreafed and formed a 
ce body of powerful ſtates, likely ſoon to become ſuperior 
« to their parent ſtate.” This is, indeed, a ſentence, 
replete with bountiful conceſſion of truths, extraneous 
from his uſual method. britain; which the Doctor Has, 
hitherto, aſſerted to be a country, that, by the nature of 
its conſtitution in electing repreſentatives, canzot be 
free, is now, by him, confelledly free : and the colonies, 
which are, he ſays, enflaved by the Britiſp legiſlature, 
are, nevertheleſs, free, and have free legiſlatures of their 


otun. 
This is, undoubtedly, a ſe/f-contradiftion, ſufficiently 
ious for one ſentence. But, like the high German 
mountebank, who gave a comb and a razor with his corn 
plaifter, becauſe the latter was not yet enough for ſix- 
pence ; this Doctor, alſo, gives you another /e!f-contra- 
diftion with the former; and ſhews, that the colonies are 
nat another country from Britain, in ſaying that Brituin 
has branched itſelf out, im ſending colonies to a diſtant 
world. I humbly preſume, therefore, that the branches 
and the trunt make but ore tree: and, if the colonies be 
part of Britain Als does the Doctor think it can be 
another country? And now I have fulfilled my previous 
promiſe, that the Doctor ſhould contradi&t 24 
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doth the faveries and make them freedoms, before he 
concluded his obſervations. I ſhall offer nothing con- 
cerning the practicability of a retreat, by the Britiſh le- 
giſlature, nor of ſtaying the ſword : convinced, as I am, 
that nothing but the ſword can bring theſe rebels to that 
due obedience, which is becoming ſubjects, to the fu- 
preme legiſlative power, I will conclude, therefore, in 
conformity with the Doctor's words: Dereſted be the 
e meaſures, which have brought us into this war! — I 
mean thoſe meaſures eſpouſed by patriots in parliament, 
who firſt, by falſe ſelf-interefted and flattering ſpeeches, 
awakened the coloniſts to rebellion z who have, together 
with a multiplicity of other men, ſince the rebelſion be- 

n, excited them by public and by private exhortations, 
in print and manuſcript, to perſevere in their revolt. 1 
will now enquire into the merits of the Doctor's firſt 
ſection, * Of the juſtice of the war with America,” and 
then into thoſe of the reſt. 


SECTION Il. 
Of the juſtice of the wor with America. 


<! HE enquiry, whether the war with the colonies 
« is a juſl war,” ſays Dr. Price, p, 34, will 

<< be beit determined, by ſtating the power over them, 
« which it is the end of the war to maintain ; and this 
«© cannot be better done, than in the words of an act of 
& parliament, made on purpoſe to define it. That act 
«© declares, that” this kingdom has, and ought to 
© have, power to make laws and ſtatutes, to bind the 
« colonies and people of America, in all cafes whatever.“ 
Fee to independence and friend to liberty, as I ever have 
been and will be, I chearfully confeis, that this is in- 
e deed, a dreadful power! It is a legiſlative and un- 
juſtifiable pronunciation of deſpotzſm, and of intention to 
ſubvert every ſpecies of liberty. For no legiflature either 
has, or can have, a right to any power over the ſubjects, 
by the exertion of which they can be injured or op- 
| I 2 preſſed 
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teſſed in the exerciſe of that, which is beneficial to the 

te, or to their juſt rights in nature, "This tyrannic 
law was paſled in the miniſtry of the preſent patriot Lord 
Rockingham, when his then private ſecretary and now 
25 Edmund Burke, Eſq; was, in like manner, 

is cradle rocker, and fed. him with ſpeeches, as pigeons 

do their young ones with peas tkrown out of their own 
ſtomachs into theirs, The abſurdity of that adminiſtra- 
tion I have already ſhewn %. 

But, although the Doctor has cunningly recurred to 
this act, for the definition of that power, which the par- 
liament then aſſumed, as the cauſe of taking arms by the 
Americans; yet, .he muſt be conſcious, that they had 
rebelled before the paſſing of that law; and had reſolved 
to continue in it. Or he makes Lord Rockingbam and 
Edmund Burke, Eſq; to be the cauſes of the rebellion. 
And, although, on a motion in the Commons, that ſtatute 
was not repealed ; the reaſon was, as I preſume, that 
nothing ought to be conceded to rebels, untii they had 
laid down their arms and returned to their allegiance. 

The Doctor, however, does not avail himſelf any far- 
ther, of the oppreflive power declared in that act. That 
would be a ſtretch beyond his preſent deſign. The men, 
who thus enaQted the right of enſlaving the coloniſts, are 
now become egregious patriots, liberty-boys, and protectors of 
the American revolt. And the true cunning of a preſbyte- 
rian would ſuppreſs his reſentment againſt Satan himſelf, 
for former deeds, if he expected any preſent favour from 
that f magiſtrate of hell. 

He goes on, p. 35. But, probably, moſt perſons 
& will be for uſing milder language, and for ſaying no 
„ more, than that the united legiſlatures of England and 
% Scotland have, of right, power to tax the colonies, 
< and a ſupremacy of legiſlature over America—but this 
comes to the ſame.” Surely, this is a ſtrange aſſertion, 
that the fingle power of taxing ſhould be the ſame with a 
power to make Jaws, to “ bind the colonies in all caſe; 
*© whatever !“ Hence it reſults from the Doctor's own 
words, that a power, applicable but in one inſtance, is 
more than in millions, equal to that in al! caſes that can 

3 exiſt. 
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exiſt, If a gentleman has a power of obliging his copy - 
holding tenant to pay him a fine, or ſmall rent, is that 
the ſame with having a power over all his eſtate and 
ſock ? 8 | 

elf it means any thing,” ſays he, it means, that 
the property and the legiſlations of the colonies are 
ſubject to the abſolute diſcretion of Great Britain, 
hy — ought of right to be ſo, The nature of the thing 
* admits of no limitation.“ The Doctor has already 
limited it to one thing, the right of taxation, and 
now he declares it illimitable. But from what does he 
infer that, by a power to tax, the property and the legiſ- 
lations of the colonies are 3 to the abſalute diſcretion 
of Great Britain? The legiſſations and properties of the 
body corporate of London, and of a multiplicity of other 
cities in England, are ſubject to the diſcretion of the ſu- 
preme legiſlature of Great Britain, and ought to be ſo: 
but does it thence follow, they have an abſolute right; 
which I ſuppoſe, he means, abſolute di/cretion being non- 
ſenſe, over their particular legiſlations and properties? 
And yer, if /uch a right be an ab/o/ute power, the. free/t 
ſtate that ever hath exiſted, or can exiſt, muſt be 40 - 
lute, fince all legiſlatures muſt have a right to tax the 
property of the conſtituents of the community. He then 
adds: If any part of their property is ſubject to our 
0 diſcretion, the whole muſt be ſo. If we have a right to 
„ interfere at all, in their internal legiſlations, we have a 
right to interfere as far as we think proper. It is ſelf- 
« evident, that this leaves them nothing they can call 
„their own.” The Doctor uſes extraordinary phraſes : 
diſcretion for power ; the mode of adminiſtering a thing 
for the thing itſelf, and makes an internal, and, con- 
ſequently, an external legiſlation, which carries ſome- 
thing not very definitive, and for the comprehenſion of 
which I have not an adequate underſtanding : but I con- 
feſs, it is not his buſineſs to print, and to find me the 
faculty of comprehending his meaning; and fo | proceed. 
I have already ſhewn, that the 2 of the freeft 
ſtate muſt have a right to part of the people's property. 
But that right is limited in its powers, by the very nature 
of the thing itſelf. It is a right to tax, or to take a part 
of the property of every 8 in order to ſupport 
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We: 
the cauſe and beneficial operations of the whole commu- 
nity. It is a debt, due from every ſubject to the ſtate ; 
but the whole of his property: and, therefore, a 
right to tax the Americans gives no right to interfere as 
far as we think fit, but as far as the caſe requires. For 
that reaſon, it is ſelf-evident, that it leaves the colonies 
every thing they can, or ought to call their own. For, 
certainly, no ſubje& can have a right to call that his own, 


which he ought to pay, in compenſation for that perſonal 


ſervice to the ſtate, which his country ſtands in need of, 
and has a right to demand. As to ©* what can give to 
any people ſuch a ſupremacy over another people,” it 
is proved that the colonifts are not another people, and 
that all legiſlatures muſt, neceſſarily, have that ſupre- 


macy over their ſubjects. 


As to the . preſervation of the unity of the Briti/h em- 
« pire; I have faid enough on that unity. As to 
the ſuperiority of the Britiſh ſtate; there can be no 


fuperiority of a ſtate over itſelf: Britain, and her colonies, 


are proved to be one. I fupport no man's opinions, un- 
leſs they coincide with my own. But the Doctor ſays, 
One reaſon offered for our taxing them is, becauſe ** we 
« are the parent late. Theſe are magic words, which 
« have faſcinated and miſled us.“ And why ? Becauſe 
„the Engli me from Germany.“ Does that, he 
aſks, give the German ſtates a right to tax us?“ 
Were the Engliſh ever ſubject to a German legiſlature ? 
Were they ſupported by grants of millions, to preſerve 
their ſettlements? Were theſe ſettlements held by charter 
from a German prince? Were the emigrants entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of Germany ? How, then, 
can the Germans have a right to tax England? What 
analogy is there between the Engliſh and Germany, 
and, the coloniſts and Britain?” adeed, Doctor, this 
alluſion of yours is either extreme ignorance or extreme 
miſrepreſentation. | | 

After giving ſo excellent an illuſtration of his ſubject, 
he ſpeaks of the colonies as children. But there is a 
period, when, having acquired property, and a capa- 
city of judging for themſelves, they become indepen- 
dent agents, and when, for this reaſon, the authority 
„of their parent ceaſes, and becomes nothing but the 
206. | t reſpe& 
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c reſpect and influence due to benefactors,“ All this is 
no more than - metaphor, and metaphor is not argument. 
But it happens, that the figure will not hold. The au- 
thority of the Britiſh legiſlature has nat ceaſed, and, 
therefore, they are not become independent agents: but 
vile and unnatural rebels to the moſt benignant parent 
that ever nurtured a profligate and perfidious progeny. 

But he adds, p. 38, We have, it is ſaid, protected 
„„ them, and run deeply in debt on their account.“ 
That we have, indeed, Doctor. The full anſwer to 
„ this has been already given ;” and the refutation of 
it, alſo, in this eſſay. He continues: Will any one 
„ ſay, that all we have done for them has not been 
© more on our wn account, than on theirs?” Yes: I 
will ſay it. For, without our aſſiſtance, they would have 
been ſubdued by the French, to whom, I imagine, they 
would not, willingly, be ſubjects; and, at preſent, the 
loſs of them deſerves not to be much regretted. © But,” 
ſays he, © ſuppoſe the contrary. Have they done nothing 
„for us? Have they made no compenſation for what 
„ they have received?“ Ves: they have compenſated all 
our acts of beneficence by a rebellion. © Have they not 
«© helped us to pay our taxes, to ſupport our poor, and 
„to bear the burthen of our debts, by taking from us, 
at our own price, all the commodities with which we 
* can ſupply them?“ But was this in conſequence of a 
voluntary act of theirs ? Was it not conſecutive of acts 
made by the ſupreme legiſlative ? Beſides, had they pur- 
chaſed from France, Holland, Germany, or any other 
realm of the world, that merchandize which they bought 
of the Engliſh, would they not have helped thoſe ſtates in 
paying their taxes, to ſupport their poor, and to poy their 
debts? Can that be a compenſation for the millions we 
have ſpent in their protection? But “ they have taken 
£ from ws our commodities, at our prices.” And have 
they not ſold their own, in return, at their prices? In 
the note, p. 38, he ſays, This is particularly true of 
„ the bounties on ſome American commodities, as 
« pitch, tar, indigo, &c. when imported into Britain, 
It is well known, that the end of giving them was, 
„to get theſe commodities cheaper from the colonies, 
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*« and in return for our · manufactures, which we uſed to 
« get from Ruſſia, and other . countries.“ 

ut, good Doctor, were not theſe bounties artes, 
alſo to enable the colonies to ſell theſe commodities as 
cheap as Ruſſia, becauſe they could not make them at 
that price; and, thereby, to purchaſe thoſe manufactures, 
which they could have from n other country; and, thus, 
to bring the ballance of trade leſs in their disfavour? Are 
there not bounties granted on the exportation of our ma- 
nufactures, and duties drawn back on exportation of fo- 
reign commodities to the colonies, which the conſumers 
in | or are obliged to pay, and this enacted in order to 
render them cheaper to the Americans ? 

„% Have they not,” ſays he, p. 38, © for our adran- 
« tage, ſubmitted to many reſtraints in, acquiring pro- 
<« perty ? Muſt they likewiſe reſign to us the diſpoſal of 
4 property ?” Have not the Engliſh ſubmitted to like re- 


ſtraints, in the prohibirion to expert wool, faller's earth, 


and many other things of Engliſh production, and to im- 
ö manufactured „ iron wares, and others “; and 
ave the Americans ſubmitted longer than the moment 
they thought themſelves enabled to ſupport a rebellion ? 
I have already proved, that a right of taxation is not that 
of a diſpoſal of their property. He then aſks, ©* Has not 
their excluſive trade with us been, for many years, 
c one of the chief ſources of our national wealth and 
« power?” By an excluſrve trade with us, I ſuppoſe, he 
means an excluſion of trading with all other nations +. 
And is this wealth and property, which we have ac- 
uired by the trade which hath enriched them, whilſt 
were happily placed in a fituation of being all but 

free from taxation, a compenfation for the 34,696,867 1. 
of money actually levied on us for their ſervice ; and for 
the 70,000,000 debt, incurred and levied on England 
alſo, during the laft war, begun for them, and concluded 
to their chief advantage? And, had theſe miſcreant ſecta- 
ries never fled their country, and the reſt been honeſt 


enough barely not to deſerve ing, and, therefore, to 


de tranſported, as convicts, would not the conſumption of 
- our 
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vur own manufaftures, by them at home, have been 
equal to what it has been in America? Would not their 
labours, in agriculture and in all kinds of manuſactures, 
have been „* employed to promote the public wel- 
fare? Would not the payment of all taxes have then 
been equal, by them as by us ? Would not the commo- 
dities they now produce have been purchaſed from other 
countries, by a return of what they would, then, have 
fabricated in England, 'and the nation equally enriched ; 
its ſtrength preſerved, by keeping the people together; 
and the Fuperidout folly have been zvoided of extending the 
dominions of a realm, by planting colonies, as long as the 
native land will produce ene blade of graſs, or one grain of 
corn, more than the inhabitants can conſume ; or be pur- 
chaſed from other nations, by the manufactures of their 
own hands? Hence, does it not appear, that we have 
not only not gotten any thing, but have waſted millions, 
of which they have reaped the whole advantage.“ 

© In all our wars,” ſays he, have they not foughe 
«© by our fides, and contributed much to our ſacceſs ?” 
No, indeed, Doctor. Did you ever hear of an American 
regiment in the wars of William the Third, Ann, or 
George the Second, in Europe, that fought by our 
ſides? And theſe are all the wars fince the revolution. 
Have they ſerved on board our men of war ? Has not the 
contrary been proved in parliament? Where did they 
fight by our fides, unleſs it were by our backſmes, even in 
the defence of their own lands and properties ? © In the 
« laſt war,” fays he, particularly, it is well known, 
« they ran themſelves deeply in debt, and that the par- 
« liament thought it neceſſary to grant them confider- 
able fums, annually, as compenſations for going be- 
« yond their abilities in affiſting us.” You ſhould have 
added, Doftor,—to preſerve themſelves from deſtruction. 
And is a parliament, fo forward to grant ſuch aids, to be 
repreſented as tyrants and to be dreaded, as a legiſlature 
Which intends to take ail their property by t2xation, and 
to enflave them? The deep debt of the Maſſachuſets men 
amounted to 37,5001. to be paid off in four years: 
whilft the debt incurred in their defence amounted to 
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o, ooo, oo, which nothing can /igzidate,, but the diſ- 
ey of all things : and then the Dota, wiſely adds : 
In this caſe,” of going beyond their abilities, “ would 
<« they have continued, perhaps, for ever 3 which, 1 
apprehend, is an eternity of going farther than | perſons 
are abie to go. This, beyond their abilities, is either borrow- 
ed or ſtolen from that excellent and admirable ſecond printed 
ſpeech of Mr. Burke, as the Doctor ſtyles it, in a note, and 
which ſhall have its remarks in an Appendix. And in thus 
| going on for ever they were to be compenſated by money 
raiſed on En land, fo ever alſo. What a bleſled aid 
would theſe As YI ave proved to us in war! To this 
he adds: In ſhort, were an accurate account ſtated, it 
is, by no means, certain, which ſide would appear to 
« be moſt indebted.” Try your hand, Doctor. You 
are reckoned an excellent caculator : but you are accuſed 
of adopting Yuppoſtitious data. Beware of that, or you will 
be detected d. | 0 
I be next ſentence, like Mr. Burke's ſpeech, is excel- 
tent and admirable, ** When aſked, as freemen, they 
« have, hitherto, ſeldom diſcovered any reluctance in 
« giving, but in obedience to a 1 and with the 
* ng at their breaſts, they will give nothing but 
cc hlood.” This demand was a Jebt, due to that legiſla- 
ture, as much as paying a militia man to ſerve in the 
place of another, A demand which they had conftantly 
acknowledged; and, if the bayonets are at their breaſts, 
it is rebellion has called them there. But had theſe bayo- 
nets been ſooner planted againft thoſe breaſts, more in 
number, and more actively employed, their taxes would 
have been readily payed, without ſhedding one drop of 
human blood. But that time is paſſed: and ſuch will 
for ever be the conſequence from that conduct, wherein 
miſtaken lenity ſuperſedes the claims of national juftice, 

He continues, p. 30: But it is farther ſaid, the land, 
< on which they ſettled, was ours. But how came it to 
« be ours ? If ſailing ou a coaſt can give a right to a 
country, this might. 1 hen might the people of Ja- 
„pan, as ſoon as they pleaſe, become the proprietors of 
« Britain, If the land, on which the coloniſts firſt ſcr- 
<« tled, had any proprietors, they were the natives. The 
< preateſt part was bought of the natives. They __ 

| © ſince 
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* ſince, cleared and cultivated it, and, without help 
% from us, converted a wilderneſs into fruitful and plea- 
„% ſant fields,” You forget the help, Doctor, of the 
millions already granted to thoſe ends. He: goes on: 
„t is, therefore, on a double account, their property; 
© and no power on earth can. have any right to diſtur 
© them in the poſſeſſion of it, or to fake from them, 
without their conſent, any part of its produce.“ He 
tell us, in ſpeaking of liberty, “that no civil ſocieties 
„ can, lawfully, give up to any extraneous juriſdiftion 
«© the power of diſpoſing of their property,” and, conſe- 
quently, not give up that proptity itſelf. Is it not the right 
of man as much to life as to be free; and is not the earth 


given to ſuſtain him, and the whole human race? If he can- 


not give up his liberty, by compact, how can he, thereby, 
ive up any portion of the earth from his deſcendants ? 
he Indians, therefore, had no right, by compact, to 
* ſell it. How then came it to be the property of the colo- 
niſts more than of the Britons ? They are not diſturbed 
in their poſſeſſions by us, by their being taxed. No- 
thing is taken from them, but by that lawful conſent of 
repreſentation, which, has been repeatedly proved, and 
acknowledged till now. 
The paragraph, p. 40, concluded with, © it is in- 
& conſiſtent with common ſenſe, to imagine that any 
„people would ever think of ſettling in a diſtant coun- 
«try, on ſuch condition, as that the people, from whom 
* they withdrew, ſhould for ever be maſters of their 
« property, and have power to ſubject them to any 
% modes of government they pleaſed.” But it has been 
proved, that their property has not been invaded, nor 
was any. alteration of their governments attempted before 
they rebe!led : ſuch are the reſults of common ſenſe. 
flis next paragraph begins: The defeCtive {tate of 
«© the repreſentation of this kingdom has been farther 
„ pleaded to prove our right to America.“ It has been 
evinced, that the Doctor's ſcheme of public liberty is 
equally defeCtive. © Is it generous, becauſe we are in a 
<< fink, to draw them into it?“ Britain, the Doctor bas 
ſaid is a free country: a free country is, therefore, in a 
nl. ** Ought we not, rather, to wiſh earneſtly that 
:<6 there may be one free country left upon earth, to which 
** we 
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« we may fly, when venality, luxury and vice have 
« completed the ruin of liberty here:“ in a ſb. But, 
wherein is the liberty of America to be ſeen? Not in 
their legiſlatures, which, in civil and religious rights, 
are, as I have proved, more tyrannic, in the law and the 


execution by their olzgarchy, than Britons by their ſu- 


preme * even according to the Doctor's ſcheme 
of perſedt freedom. When they are free, and not till 
then, can an honeſt man be the abettor of their taking 
arms, in pretence of preſerving liberty. 

The Doctor then ſays, p. 41: „It is by no means 


< true, that America has no more right to be exempt- 


„ ed from taxation, by the Britiſh parliament, than 


Britain itſelf, Here, all freeholders and burgeſſes 
c of - boroughs are repreſented :”—No more repreſented 


than all the people of Britain. —** There, not a ſingle 


cc freeholder, or other perſon, is repreſented.” This has 


been already proved to be a falſehood, by facts, which, 


undeniably, evince the contrary, ls it not a conſcious 
and a ſcandalous evaſion of the-truth, when he mentions 
none but freeholders and burgeſſes to be repreſented in 
parliament ? he not know that, if he had ſpoken of 
all the people, that truth would have included 4 the 
Americans ? This ie his mode of diſguiſing verity, in 
ſearching after juſtice. Does he preach truth in the way 
he prints it? Is it ignorance, or malice, which induces 
him to aſſert things, which every man knows to be un- 
true? Is there, on earth, a thing which is more gene- 
rally known and acknowledged, than that, whoever 
chuſes the members, they are as much the repreſentatives 
of the non-elefors as of thole who chuſe; and, conſequent- 
ly, of all the · ſubjects of the realm? 

He proceeds, p 42: Here, the ai, 2 by the 
<« repreſented part of the kingdom, muſt be proportion- 
« ably paid by themſelves ;. and, the laws they make for 
ce others, they, at the ſame time, make for themſelves.” 
In this ſentence, the. ſame ſcandalous evaſion of truth is 
continued. Are not all the people repreſented in parlja- 
ment? Who, then, pay the aids, but the whole ? Are 
the freeholders, freemen, and burgeſſes, whom this Doc- 


* 


tor, conſcientiouſly, miſcalls the only part of the people 
that is repreſented, thoſe who pay the aids, and not the 


others 
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others alſo? This truth, in his inquiry after juſtice, he 
purpoſely avoided ; in order to evade that unanſwerable 
argument, that the Americans ſtand on the ſame ground 
of repreſentation with all the non-eleAors, and, therefore, 
with all the people of Great-Britain. Is not this flagi- 
tious ? He then [ibjoins : « There, the aids they would 
„ grant would not be paid, but received by them- 
6 ſelves, and the laws they made would be made for 
% others only,” Here, again, the miſrepreſentation is 
vilely continued. The Americans would no more pay 
the aids, which are granted by the legiſlature, nor would 
theſe aids be received by it, otherwiſe than they are paid 
by non- electors. All the people, voters or not, pay the 
aids, and the government receives them alike from all: 
and, ſurely, the laws of taxation, being made for the 
Americans, which did not extend to the perſons of the 
legiſlature, and people of England, can have afforded no 
reaſonable ground of complaint : unleſs an exemption 
from the taxes we pay be a hardſhip. Becauſe theſe 
taxes do not extend to them. But the objection 

eaſily be obviated. Let the laws be extended equally 
through Britain and her colonies. Having fully anſwer- 
ed this matter, in this eſſay, and in preceding publica- 
tions ®, I will not trouble my readers with an eternal 
reiteration of the fame things, which, like a parrot who 
has words alone devoid of ideas, he is conſtantly re- 


penting: | 
To this ſupremacy over them,” ſays the Doctor, © we 
« ſay we are entitled; and, in order to maintain it, we 
have began the war. Let me enquire,” With all 
my heart. Let us ſee what he will make of it.“ . 
„Whether, if we have now this ſupremacy, we ſhall 
not be equally entitled to it in we future time? 
Without an if, we have been, are, and fall be equally 
entitled to it. They are now but little ſhort of half our 


„% number. The probability is that, in 50 or 60 years, 
<< they will double our — * :” and then the Dodtor 


becomes, like his brethren in the North, giſted with the 
ſecond fight, and aſſerts, they will form a mighty em- 
„ pire, conſiſting of a variety of ſtates, all equal, or ſu- 

perior, 


» Yide anſwer to the queries and to Burke's ſpeech. 
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e perior, to ourſelves, in all the arts and accompliſh- 
« ments which give dignity and happineſs to human life.“ 
The people of Britain are now eſtimated at 6,000,000 : 
the double of that is, conſequently, 12,000,000. The 
colonies are 12 in number, without a ſubdiviſion. Theſe 
are Cana da, Nova Scotia, New England, New York, New 
N Penſylvania, Maryland, Virgi-ia, North Carolina, 

ent h Carolina, Georgia and Florida, Each of theſe 
is to be equal, in 50 or 60 years, to Great Britain. Each 
muſt, therefore, contain 6 millions of people; and thus, 
from 3 millions, they muſt encreaſe, in that time, to 72 
millions. As the Doctor is fo admirable a calculator, 
and always ſelects the moſt unqueſtionable date, I ſup- 

e he has found this muſt be true to a demonſtration. 
And yet, hang me if, according to the deciſions of my 
own conſcience, I can believe one ſyllable of it. 

But I have yet another reaſon for this infidelity. 
Will all the ſtates, with jarring intereſts, habituated to 
different forms of government and different modes of re- 
ligion, agree to conſtitute one ſupreme legiſlative power, 
and, thereby, to make a mighty empire? I believe the 
Doctor is not a true prophet. He then aſks, ** at that 


„ period, will they be till bound to acknowledge that 


* ſupremacy over them, which we now claim?” In 
duty, they will be bound: but that period will not come, 
if ever, for many centuries. ** This would be unrea- 
« ſonable. What makes it otherwiſe now?“ It is that, 


being ſubjects of Britain, and aided with millions of 


money, it would be both unreaſonable and unjuſt, that, 
in their preſent opulence, they ſhould not be compelled 
to contribute their des to our taxes. 

The Doctor then fays, p. 44, © Britain is now, I 
« will ſuppoſe, the feat of liberty and virtue—the time 
«© may come, when it will be all reverſed.” But, Doc- 
tor, you have afſerted, that Britiſh liberty is in a fink; 
and now, again, it is 2 9 country: and, as Mr. Bays 
ſays, what is become of your 7 es now? As to virtue, 
it forms no part of the preſent diſpute: nor, if honeſty 
be a virtue, is there leſs of it to be found on any ſpot of 
the earth, than in New England. For the truth of this, I 
appeal to all the other American planters, continential 


and infular. As to the time to come, I will anſwer your 
| ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes when they are realized by that time. And now, 
in p. 46, the Doctor ſays, “ a government by King, 
% Lords, and Commons is the r of government.” 
With two forces, to oppoſe the people's will, Which, he ſays, 
reduce them to ſervitude / But, then, he adds: when 
«© the commons are a juſt repreſentation of the people, 
« and when, alſo, it is not extended to any diſtant | 
<< ple of communities, not repreſented.” This is the 
very cafe teſpecting Great Britain and her colonies: and, 
thus, they are governed by the moſt perfect government, 
according to the Doctor's principles. If a man, who 
changes them in we page, as they occafionally fuit his 
urpoſes, can be faid to have any . The fol- 
owitig parts of that ſection, conſiſting of ſuppoſes, ifs, 
may bes, and fiftiticus im offibiiities, deſerve no farther 

conſideration. | 
Hence it appears, that the Doctor's enquiry into 
the juſlice of the war with America, conſiſts in conceal- 
ments and miſrepreſentations of the truth, in order to 
avert the eyes of thoſe, who would, otherwiſe, perfectly 
diſcern the ju/tice of the legiſlature in this war. And 
now I will aſk him, whether it be not , that all the 
ſubjects of the ſame realm ſhould, according to their re- 
ſpective abilities, pay their legal contributions of pecu- 
niaty aids, which enable that government reciprocally to 
ſupport them in the poſſeſſion of all that is dear to hu- 
man kind ?—W hether the Americans, proved to be the 
ſubjects of this realm, by enjoying every right to elect 
— to be elected repreſentatives; to apply to thoſe repre- 
ſentatives for aid, and to receive it, equally with Britons, 
are not in febellion, when they cauſcleſly oppoſe that ſu- 
reme legiſlature, which they have hitherto acknow- 
edged Whether it be not ju to reduce theſe rebels, 
by arms, to their duty Lad, whether, without oblig- 
ing them to contribute, by taxation, to the national ſup- 
plies, after ſo many millions levied ſolely on England, 
for their preſervation, the parliament can de ſaid to act 
with jaſlice to the people of Great Britain? The war 
with America is, on theſe accounts, net only ſaſt, but 
the only war that has ever been undertaken for the advan- 
tage, more particularly, of the common people. In our 
wars with France, Spain, Fi:iland, and other ſtates, 
0 with 
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with unremitting victories, the common people were ſure. 
by more inceſſant labour to acquire the neceſſaries of 
life, advanced in price, by the payment of accumulating 
taxes, In this war with America, it is the peofle's cauſe 
alone. It is for the alleviation of thoſe hardſhips and 
ſufferings, which were brought upon them by all the 
preceding wars, fince that day, in which the Prince of 

range was made a king, to that, in which his preſent 
Majeſty aſcended the throne of theſe realms This mer- 
ciful intention, of leſſening the toil, encreaſing the eaſe, 
and of enabling the honeſt, the. induſtrious, and the 
uſeful ſubjects to purchaſe better neceſlaries with l/s mo- 
ney, is the object of this juſt and neceſſary war againſt 
ungrateful and unnatural rebels, This truth the flinty 
, hearted prelbyterian crew in New England fully know; 
and they would rather behold you, my fellow ſubjects, 
expiring in the pangs of famine, than vo/untarily to con- 
tribute one penny, to ſupport the lives of you, your wives, 
your children, and all human nature, their own enve- 
nomed ſpecies excepted. Reſent the injury, and. treat 
with contempt, thoſe ingrates, and the mercileſs abet- 
tors of their treaſon. . | 


"SECTION III. 


Whether the war with America be juſtified by the principles 
| of the conſtiturion. 


R. Price now informs us, g. 43, he has © pro- 

* poſed, in the next place, go examine the war 
with the colonies by the principles of the conſtitution.” 
Let me enquire how he ſucceeds in this part. He 
<< knows, it is common to ſay we are maintaining our 
« own conſtitution in America. If this means we are 
ec now endeavouring to eſtabliſh our own conſtitution of 
government there, it is by no means true; nor, were 
<«.zt true, would it be right.” Surely, Doctor, main- 
taining, implies the ſupport of ſomething already eſta- 
bliſhed, and not an attempt to eſtabliſh it. 1 
| | white 
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white can mean black, or even blur, the Doctor aſſer- 
tion will be juſt, and ot till ben. It has been 2 
roved, the conſtitution of England has deen eſtabliſh 

the colonies from the day of their eommencement; 
and, therefore, the proceedings of purliament are to 
maintain, and not to eſtabliſh it. * 5 ” 

The reaſon for its being „ not right to eſtabliſh our 
& conſtitution in America” is not a little extraordinary. 
„They have,” ſays the Doctor, + chartered govern- 
„ ments of their own, with which they are — und 
« which if any power on earth may change, without 
their conſent, that power may, likewiſe; if it thinks 
<< proper, deliver them over to the Grand Sri nisi In 
p. 32, he ſays, © The queſtion, wich all liberal en- 
„ quirers- ought to be, not what juriſdition over them, 
<< precedents, ſtatutes, and charters give, but what rea- 
<« ſon and equity and the rights of humanity give 5” and, 
in p. 40, he lays ns ftrefs on charters: the American. 
<« derive their rights from a higher ſource.” And now, 
he quits the title of liberal enquirer, the claims of reaſon 
and equity, and the higher ſource, and ſounds his jaſtifi- 
cation on that very charter, on which he lays #9 ſtreſs. 
] agree however, for the deciſion of this queſtion, to 
have the matter tried by that, which muſt reſult from 
* the contents of that charter, which was grafited by their 
idol, William the zd, to the coloniſts of Maſfactiafets Bay 
province. A charter is an inſtrument, in writing, 
which, by the exertion of the prerogative royal, incorpo- 
rates, and beſtows on bodies corporate, particular rights 
and exemptions, therein mentioned; on due obſervance 
of the conditions therein contained; thoſe to whon? it, 
is granted. The charter granted to the abovenarned eo- 
joniſts is expreſly as it is here deferibed. On this ehar- 
ter, according to the Doctor, their government is 
founded. It is evident, therefore, that, if they elam on 
their chartered right, they muſt adhere to the conditions 
on which it was granted; and, conſequently, if my 
power on earth may change that government which the 
charter hath beſtowed; no power on earth can detarb 
them from the conditions it ineludes. Let mefhew what 
the charter pronounces. We give and grant to the 
* faid governor, and to 12 great and general eburt 
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= ox aſſembly of our ſaid province, &c. full power and 


_ ©& authority, from time to time, to make, order, and 


<« eſtabliſh all manner of wholeſome and reaſonable or- 
« ders, laws, ftatutes, ordinances, directions, /o as they 
« be not repugnant or contrary to the laws of this our realm 
& of England,” Hence it is evident that, by their char- 
ter, their government is made ſubordinate to the ſupreme 
iſlatiye power. And now, when they oppoſe this le- 
giſlative —_— and erect another, by a congreſs, 
verts their own government, have they 

not violated thoſe conditions, which, by their charter, 
they were bound to obſerve? On what ground, can Dr. 
Price aſſert they are pleaſed with their chartered rights ? 
Have they not aſſumed that power to change that govern- 
ment, which, he ſays, „no power on earth may 
« change; and, conſequently, by that infraQtion of 
the conditions, forfeited all claim tro the rights, privi- 
leges and exemptions, which that charter contains ? 
Could Wilkam the 30 have granted rights and liberties 
independent of the ſupreme legiſlature, when he wore the 
crown of theſe dominions by the right which that very 
legiſlature poſſeſſed to beſtow it? This very legiſlature 
can, even now, transfer that crown and thoſe kingdoms 
to whatever famil — may think proper. It is a 
new ſpecies of high on to publiſh, in writing, that 
the legiſlature does not poſſeſs that right. And, in leſs 
— reigns, it had been deemed criminal by law, 
to aſſert its power did not extend to the colonies. There 
are thoſe, who have greatly ſuffered for a leſs offence. 
The ſupreme legiſlature has a like right over the char- 
tered governments of London, Briſtol, and a multiplicity 
of other places: and, if either of theſe corporations, by 
infracting the conditions of their charter, ſhould forfeit 
their rights, and the Jegiſlature aboliſh the charter, can 
the parliament for that reaſon, as juſtly deliver the inba- 
bitants over to the Grand Signior ? Is not ſuch an infer- 
ence too abſurd to be pronounced or written by any man 
but a modern patriot? In this, however, he certainly ma- 
nifeſts his ignorance of the conſtitution of this kingdom : 
and evinces, contrary to his deſign, that the chartered 
futhect to the ſupreme 


ſlature. Is it not a conſequence, therefore, by their 
infraction 


# 
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infraction of them and taking arms to ſupport that vio- 
lation, that they are rebels? at the fame time, whilſt 
he grounds their chartered rights on the prerogative royal 
being ſuperior to the ſupreme legiſlature ; and, thereby, 
makes and juſtifies the acts of a monarch, unlimited 
the power of the people's repreſentatives, to be the con- 
ſtitutional government of this kingdom, does not he pre- 
fer ah arbitrary monarchy to all th6ſe other govern- 
mente, which he has antecedently approved as perfect? 

In the preceding paſſages; wherein he lays no ftreſs on 
charters, he thought it his intereſt to aboliſß their power. 
in the preſent, he thinks it right „ that power. 
In what amazing inconſiftencies and felf-contradiftions 
does this Doctor involve himſelf! Laws made by a ma- 

jority of the people, conſtitute the moſt perfect govern- 

ment. That perfection is, nevertheleſs, dininibed by a 
government with repreſentatives of the people, which 
effectually ſecures to them every right of human nature: 
and, thus, that diminution of the oof perfect liberty, is 
that full perfection. Then, the addition of a king and 
houſe of lords, makes that moſt perfect liberty another 
moſt perfect liberty, which is more perfect than the for- 
mer moſt perfect. Notwithſtanding this ſtupendous per- 
feckion, we ſoon find Britiſh liberty in a fink, and then 
it emerges again, in the moſt perfect government of 
king, lords and commons : and now, it is a king, who, 
without either lords or commons, grants charters, which 
no power on earth may change. Can the hiſtory of the 
univerſe exhibit ſuch another train of abſurdities and ſelf- 
contradictions ? Pray, Doctor, let your epitaph be co- 
pied from that of Ben Johnſon. 


O rare Richard Price ! 


He proceeds: Suppoſe the colonies of France and 
« Spain had, by contracts, enjoyed, for near a century 
« and a half, free governments, open to all the world, 
„and under which they had grown and flouriſhed. 
« What ſhould we think of thoſe kingdoms, were they 
„to attempt to deſtroy their governments, and to force 
* upon them their owt! mode of government.” The 
Dodtor grounds his fuppo/e on a tion, that the pre- 
ceding colonies do, by * enjoy free — | 
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In p. 24, he tells you, in ſpeaking of the Americans 
9e This i. a caſe, membich 55 40.5 are not binding.” 
It was then to his purpoſe to let looſe the coloniſts from 
the obligation to the legiſlature by compacts. In p. 48, 
he ſays, “ This compact,“ for ſuch he abſurdly means 
the Js to be, ** ought to bind the 1 to the 
« colonies,” Such are his faſt and looſe glaring ſelf- con- 
traditions. But, allowing the abſurdity of a grant to 
be a compact, did the coloniſts not enter into that com- 
& not to make laws contrary to the Britiſh legiſlature ? 
ave they not conſtantly acknowledged the right of that 
ſupreme legiſlatures in the 7th and 8th of William the 3d, 
& that all bye laws and cuſtoms in America, contrary: to 
« that act, or any other, to be made in England, ſhall 
te be void? Did they ever, till now, conteſt the legiſla- 
tive authority? Are they not bound, then, by tat com- 
paſts to obey the laws of parliament? Wherein hag 
Great Britain attempted to deſtroy their governments, 
eſtabliſhed by charter, until they rebelled ? fa what man 


ner are theſe free governments open to all the dee 


without being ſubject. to the ſupreme legiſlature 


Wberein can any attempt have been made to force upon 


them our awn mode of government, when, by compact, 
they were ſubjected to it? Would France and Spain, i 
the place of Britain, acquieſce with the infraction of Ja 
compacts, and not treat their coloniſts as rebels? An 


in repelling the conſtitutional authority, which they ha 

compacted to obey, and which had been their (alvation * 
Is the reduction of rebellion an injury? - 

The Doctor then adds: But the truth is, in the 
« -preſent inſtance, that we are not maintaining, but 
violating our own conſtitution in America,” The 
truth is quite the contrary, as it is evident from what 
has been juſt related. We are preſerving the legiflativg 
authority of this kingdom over the chartered govern- 
ments, which, by compact, are ſubjected thereto. It is 
the conftitution, which gives this ſupreme authority ta 


the 2 9 : we are, therefore, 7 B and d 


ought we to applaud any zeal theſe coloniſts h they hu 


pot. violate our own conſtitution ; and the Doctor's tr 
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To this he ſabjoins: „ The eſſence of our conſtitu- 
tion conſiſts in its independency.“ And yet the Doc- 
tor would have it dependent or ſubordinate to the royal 
prerogative of granting charters, It is in that ſuperiority 
that it becomes independent. Does the Doctor mean, 
by the eſſence and independency of the conſtitution, 
that no chartered corporation is to be ſubject to the le- 
giflature ? Would not this be ſuch a condition of things, 
as would be ſubverſive of all government, and make as 
many independent ſtates as there are bodies corporate in 
ngland'? Mevagiſy and St. Maw's in Cornwall, two 
very ſmall boroughs, and what are called the rotten part 
of the conſtitution, would then be independent ftates. 
However, the Doctor afſerts, that “ there is, in this 
« caſe, no difference between ſubjection and annihilation.” 
And, thus, the legiſlature's proceeding according to the 
Doctor's compact, with the Americans, in which they 
fubjeft themſelves to the legiſlature, is an annihilation of 
their governments; although the Doctor ſays, they hold 
their governments by that compact. 

The next is a bold ſtroke. Did, therefore, the co- 
« lobies poſſeſs governments perfectly the ſame with 
outs, the attempt to fubje them to ours would be 
* 4n attempt to ruin them.” But, Doctor, where is 
the attempt to ruin them ? By compact, they are ſulject 
to the ſupreme legiſlature, as all the parts of the Britiſh 
dominions are, which have or have not charters. Lord 
Cambden and Chancellor Yorke, already quoted, pro- 
nounce, that all the ſubjects carry the laws of England 
wherever they eſtabliſh colonies. Can there be an at- 
tempt to do what is already done? and fo far are the co- 
lonifts from being ruined. by it, that even this Doctor, 
in the preceding page, avers they have ** grown and 
* flouriſhed.” He then adds: A free government 
„ loſes. its nature, from the very moment it becomes 
* Hable to. be commanded or altered, by any ſuperior 
© power. This being, as it is, applied to chartered 
povernments. reduces London and all the towns and bo- 

es corporate in England to a deprivation of their free: 
dom, from the moment in which they received their 
charters. Why do not the London and other corpora- 
tions reſign theſe enthralling charters, and free _— 
OY 8 3 | elve 
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ſelves from the ſlavery of the ſupreme legiſlature? Why 
did the Doctor accept, and fo critefully thank the 
common council for aus, him his 2 of the 
city, when he knew they were ſubjecting him to /avery ? 
hy did he conſent to accept it, and make himfelf, in 
the name of freeman, a voluntary ſlave to the legiſlature ? 
But favery is no flavery when it is accompanied with go'd, 
And now for the following obſervations, which he 
ſays, p. 49, he © intended principally to make 
«The fundamental principle of our government is, the 
* right of a people to give and grant their own. money.” 
True, Doctor z by heir repreſentatiyes. Theſe repre- 
ſentatives have been already proved to be as much the 
opp of the colonies, as of the Britiſh ſubjects. 
Theſe repreſentatives gave and granted the American 
duties, according to the right of a . people. It is the 
duty of the executive power to o ige them to pay theſe 
duties z and it is the duty of the legiſlative to grant thoſe 
aids, which are requiſite to compel all ſuch refractory 
ſubjecte as rebel againſt that ſupreme authority, which, 
as the Doctor ſays, is the right of a free people. 
It was,” ſays he, “ an attempt to encroach upon 
« this right, in a trifling inſtance, that produced the 
« civil wat in the reign of Clarlet the firſt,” This was 
 Hampden's refuſal to pay ſhip money: becauſe it was a 


tax to be raiſed by an exertion of the prerogative royal, 


' againſt that right, which the people poſſeſſed, to raiſe 
their own _— by — yy enki power. e then, 
à tyranny in Charles, and a y in the e to obey 

it. The oppoſition of the coloniſts is Funded on 185 
right of that people, to raiſe their own money by reyol 
grant: and now the authority of parliament is a tyranny. 

e coloniſts are erflaved by it, and the royal power 
by charter, acting exactly as it did by proclamation, in 
the reign of Charles the firſt, which enſlaved the Engliſh, 
would free the coloniſts from being flaves, and ſccure 
their liberties. Becauſe as they afſert, the King has a 
right to the legiſlative power by a charter. 


J bus, the caſe of Hampden is full in the teeth of the 
Doftar's obſervation. It makes Hampden and all his ad- 
herents rebels, becauſe they oppoſed the regal power, and 
ſupported the legiſlative; and it makes the — 
| oya 
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lope! ſubjects, becauſe they ſupport the regal and oppoſe 
legiſlative authority, | 

le then aſks ; ** Ought not our brethren in America 
to enjoy this right, as well as ourſelves?” The preſby- 
terians are no otherwiſe our brethren, than according to 
Dean Swiſt: 155 e | 


And, thus, fanatic ſaints, tho” neither in 
Doctrine or diſcipline our brethren, 

Are brother proteſlants and chriflians ; 

As much as Hebrews and Philiſtiaes : 
But in no other ſenſe, than nature 

Has made a tat our fellow creature. 
Lice from your body fuck their food : 
But is a louſe your fleſh and blood; 
Tho', born of human filth and ſweat, it 
May well be ſaid man did beget it. 
But maggets, in your noſe and chin, 


As well may claim you for their kin. 


However, I verily believe they are Doctor Price's brethren, 
and he has a juſt claim to their brotherhood, What right? 
That of levying their own money, by their own repre- 
„ ſentatives ?” They do enjoy ig in Britain; but they want 
to ſet the regal above the legiſlatFe power; their charter- 
ed aſſemblies above the Britiſh parliament ; grants, ſub- 
jected to the legiſlature, above the laws; and, therefore, 
the principles of our conſtitution do give it us, and” 
not deny it to them.“ Or,” ſays he, p. 50, * can 
«<< we, with any decency pretend, that, when we give to 
the king their money, we give him aur-own ?” The 
whole artifice of this queſtion conſiſts in a juggle between 
we and they, ours and therrs ; whereas, the houſe of com- 
mons, being therr repreſentatives equally with ours, when 
they give American money, they as much give their own, 
as when they give ours; theſe different dominions havin 
been fully proved to conſtitute the ſame country with 
Britain, and the rights of repreſentation, &c, ta be 
_ equally thoſe of the coloniſts. as ours. 5 | 

- The Doctor then aſks a queſtion, which, I imagine, 
was never ſuggeſted by prudence. ** What difference 
does it make, that, in the time of Charles the firſt, the 
qa ** K 4 attempt 
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| << attempt: to take away this right was made by one man; 

* | e but that, in the caſe of America, it was made by a 

if | 4 body of men?” All the difference that can pony 

i I} exiſt between two things. The attempt of the one mar 

| | was repugnant to the right of the people and of the legi- 
flature, which alone had a right to tax the ſubjedts. 

= The attempt of the legiſlative body of men is, to ſup- 

| | | port the conſtitutional right of taxing the Americans, and 

1 not to take away any right from them. And now, Doc- 

1 tor, I ſhall conclude this ſection with ſaying that, when 

Þ you pronounce that, in a word, this is a. war under- 

taken not only againſt the principles of our conftitu- 

“tion, but on purpoſe to deſtroy other fimilar-conſti- 

6 tutions, is America, and to 5 — in their room a 

“ milit orce, you utter the mo jous igno- 

rance of ur Senden, or the moſt * pee 

ſentation of truth that can be well conceived. The ex- 

ertioif of the legiffature is not a groſs and flagrant 

violation of the conſtitution,” as you affert : but a war 

| undertaken congenial with the principles of it, to ſup- 

| | port fimilar conſtitutions: of the colonies, and it is fully 

| 
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J*ftified by reaſon and by equity. 
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SECTION Iv. 
Of the Policy of the Mar with America. 
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| Shall not examine into the Doctor's ſection of the 
policy of the American war, on the part of Great 
[|  Brivein, In p. 31, he fays, “ he has already enquired 
[f & how far reaſon and juſtice, the principles of liberty, 
[ de and the tights of humanity entitle us to that ſupre- 
| 

' 

| 


_— 


% tmacy :> and I truſt that, not only a full refutation of 
all theſe, as the Doctor has d and treated them, 
has been already given; but that Great Britain is am- 
ply juſtified in this war, by all the antecedent parti - 
_ culars, Setting aſide, therefore,” ſays he, all con- 
& ſideratiens of this kind, I would obſerve, that this 
e ſupretnacy is to be maintained, either for its 2 
pare # al 6 e, 
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t- ſake, or for the fake of ſome public intereſt, connec̃t- 
ed with it, or dependent upon it. If for its own ſale, 
© the only ſubject of the war is the extenſion of domi- 
nion, and its only motive is the luſt of power.“ This 
is, indeed, 4 very ſingular aſſertion. If a perfon com- 
-mences a law-ſuit againſt another, for an eſtate of which 
the latter has forcibly poſſeſſed himſelf, it is not to ex- 
tend, but to regain that eſtate, which is the only ob- 
ject of his litigation. Can the Doctor's aſſertion be re- 
concileable with common ſenſe? Into what part of A- 
merica is the ſupreme legiflature attempting to extend its 
dominion ? Has not our dominion at all times extended 
over the colonies? The object of our army is, therefore, 
manifeftly to maintain our juſt dominion, and not to 
extend it. It is to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the honeſt 
and induftrious poor, who, in England, by their 2 
toil, and the ſweat of their brows, labour to pay 
taxes, on which the enormous ſums of money were raiſ- 
ed, that ſaved thoſe rebellious ingrates from abſolute 
— rw To this end the right of taxing the co- 
oniſts is enforced by the ſupreme legiſlature. Is this 
proceeding not an act of reaſon and equity, but a luſt of 
power? It is nothing leſs than an obedience to the calls 
of juſtice, He then ſays : All government, ever within 
« a ſtate, becomes tyrannical, as far as it is a needleſs 
„and wanton exerciſe of power, or is carried farther 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, to preſerve the peace, and 
o ſecure the ſafety of the ſtate.” I wiſh to know, what 
government there can be without a ſtate, Is not govern- 
ment the interior direction of national affairs? And the 
preſent armaments of government, againſt the coloniſts, 
coincide preciſely with the Doctor's definition, of theit 
being iu and ne:dful. They are abſolutely neceſſary to 
reſtore peace, and ſecure the ſafety of the Fate from the 
violation of ſubjects in rebellion : and let me tel} this 
Doctor, whoever that excellent writer may be, that nam- 
ed the Doctor's ſtate of things, governing too much, it is 
a miſerable conceit in political writing. As to his hypo- 
thetical ſuggeſtions, concerning government, I ſhall con- 
them as viſionary, and proceed to p. 54, when he 
returns from the land of phantom and chimera to that 
which poſitively relates to his ſubject. — 
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| He continues: But what deſerves particular conſi- 
“ deration here is, that this is a conteſt from which no 
advantage can poſſibly be derived.” Nothing within 
the reach of poſſib.lity.—And yet, I will engage to find 
ſome. probable advantages, notwithſtanding this peremp- 
tory. aſſertion. —** Not a revenue,” ſays the Doctor. His 
reaſans are: for the provinces of 3 when de- 
« ſolated will afford no revenue.” But from what does 
he conclude they will be defolated? Rebellions are moſt 
commonly ſubdued without deſolation. The chance is, 
if the Doctor would calculate, that they will not be deſo- 
late ; and then, there riſes one probability againſt the 
Doctor's impoſſibility of advantage. But, ſhould they be 
reduced to deſolation, to themſelves will they owe it. 
When has it been deemed an act of policy to abſtain from 
ſubduing rebels, through the apprehenſion of deſolating 
their eons 7 Within a century, Turenne laid waſte 
the 3 by fire and ſword. Has it remained in 
that ſtate? A few years recovered it to its former condi- 
tion. From deſolation there is nought to fear. It is 
chaſtiſement, and not deſtruction, which is intended for 
the Americans. Or, if they ſhould,” ſays he, © the 
* 0 of ſubduing them, and keeping them in ſub- 
« jection, will much exceed that revenue,” On what 
data does the Doctor calculate the number of troops that 
are neceſſary, the revenue ſufficient to ſupport them, the 
powers which the Americans poſſeſs of raiſing that mo- 
ney, and what is ſufficient to pay the intereſt of thoſe 
ſums, which may be raiſed to ſubdue them ? Before theſe 
nocounts are beſtowed upon us, I preſume to think the 
Doctor is miſtaken. However, it is boldly aſſerted. It 
is patriotiſm, and that ſuffices. 

The Doctor continues: Not any of the advantages 
6 of trade: for it is a folly next to inſanity to think 
<« trade can be ſupported by impoveriſhing our cuſtomers, 
„ and fixing in their minds an everlaſting abhorrence of 
% us. But, Doctor, whilſt we keep them the ſubjects 


with us, to make themſelves what they want, or to fore- 
the uſe of thoſe commodities which they now import. 
yen the two latter are, no means, leſs eligible, 
than permitting them to be independent of this * 
2 2 mpo- 


of Great Britain, they will be obliged either to trade 


| LAY 1 
Inpovoriſhment, 28 a penalty for rebellion, will be juffice ; 
and as to the abhorrence, which the New England apoſ- 
tates entertain of the Engliſh conftitution, both in church 
and ſtate, they carried it with them to America. They 
have cheriſhed it at their hearts, from the firſt moment of 
their ſettlement to that of breaking forth in open rebel- 
lion. „ It temains, thereföre, that this war,” fays he, 
e can have no other object but power :” and, that power 
is not its object I have already proved, and ſhewn, alſo, 
in what it does conſiſt. . 

His ſubſequent paſſage I ſhall attempt to parody.—— 
Miſerable refleftion ! To inſtigate the unhappy Ameri- 
cans to ſheath their ſwords in the bowels of their fellow- 
ſubjects, and ſpread miſery and ruin among themſelves ! 
To encourage them, by falſe and 4r'ufrve repreſentation 
of things, to oppoſe that ſupremacy, which they had hi- 
therto acknowledged! To diſtreſs adminiftration ; to 
drive them from his majeſty, and to aſſume their places. 
How horrid ! This is the curſed ambition that led Crom- 
well, Cæſat Borgia, and many other ſanguinary villains, 
to uſurp dominion, and lay wafte the earth. : 

And now [| ſhall preſume to ſhew what may, at leaſt, 
be à political reaſon, and of that he is talking, why 

1 war againſt the Americans ſhould be vi y pur- 
ued. 

The Doctor hath already told us that, in 50 or 60 
ears, the colonies will form a mighty empire, of many 
ates, each of which will be equal to Great Britain, in 

arts, &c.” In that time, will they not, conſequently, be- 
come enabled to conquer, not only all our ſugar iſlands, 
but all the others of the European nations, and even 
South America, with all the mines of Mexico and Peru? 
Will they not, then, be enabled ro make and manufac- 
ture, not only all they want, but ſufficient to ſupply, by 
exportation, the whole American world? By ſuch events, 
ſhall we not loſe aur Weſt Andia trade? But, as almoſt 
all the real riches of Europe, acquired by commerce, 
have, in fact, been conſequent of the gold and filver 
brought from Saut) Anerica; and as almoſt all our trades 
do ultimately depend on the continnance of it, to what a 
ſtate of commerce will this kingdem be reduced, thould 
South America become the conqueſt of the ä 
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thern empire! It is, therefore, not only the intereſt.of 
Great Britain, but of France, Spain, Portugal, Holland 
and Denmark to be vigilant on this rebellivits atterFpt of 
the colonies to become independent; and, although 1 
mould not, they muſt prevent it. If, therefore, our 
arms ſhould fail, the Americans will, nevertheleſs be 
humbled. And, certainly, no men were ever more egre- 
gious enemies to their native land, of friends to France, 
than thoſe, | who, in and out of parliament, abet the 
cauſe, and encourage the rebellion of the colonies. For, 
whilſt they have induced the refractory (ſpirits of the Ame- 
ricans fo far to reſiſt our lawful authority, that by us or 
other powers, they muſt be ſubdued; they have excited 
a war, Which, by its expenſiveneſs, muſt render Britain 
leſs able to find ſupplies. They compelled the legiſla- 
ture to ſubdue the coloniſts, which is doing the buſineſs 
of the Furopenn nations abovementioned, in relation to 
their ſettlements in America, at nv expence of their tun; 
and they are obliging parliament to raiſe millions 
money in Efigland, thereby to anſwer the ends of the 
European ſtates, by reducing the abilities of that, which 
theſe patriots conſider as their country, Vet, this is 
the purſuit and bleſſing of preſent patriotiſm, Is it, then, 
ſound policy, not to reduce theſe rebels to obedience ? Is 
it more preferable to be deprived of all the American com- 
merce, than to have a diminutton of it for a ſhott time! 
Miſerable policy ! How borri4! And now, | imagine, the 
Doctor's 1mpeſſibility, *© that advantage can be derived from 
the war,” is proved, not only to be poſſible, but that it is 
a condu2? founded on the true policy of a ſtate, which diſ- 
cerns its proper objects, forſees its effects, and refolves 
to defeat them. | 

The Doctor continues, p. $5 : © But 4 worſe ptin- 
* ciple, than even this, influences. ſome among us.” 
True, Doctor. Pride, and the love of dominion are 
« principles hatefu] enough.” But reſentment, for being 
no longer in adminiſtration ; the ſupport of rebellion, 
through the defire of revenge; and of ſubverting the con- 
Kitution in church and fate, are infernal and patriotic 


principles. Theſe, I know, have no fmall in 
guiding your and it is impoſſible not to be aſto- 
niſhed at the vifulence and malignity, with which thoſe 


preſume 


| 1 a4 J 
ume to ſpeak and write againſt their country's rights 
10 0 An „in favour of the coloniſts in open rebelli- 
on. He'then aſks, For what have they done? Have 
« they croſſed the ocean and invaded us? What a queſtion 
is that to aſk ! Had they powers to effect it, would: they 
not have long fince invaded us ? Have they attempted 
te to take from us the fruits of our labours, and to over- 
© turn that form of government which we hold fo fa- 
& cred ?'”” They have attempted both. Are they not in 
rms, attempting to make thoſe colonies independent of 
Great Britain? thoſe colonies which are conſtitutionally 
eſtabliſhed, and have been preſerved, at the expence of 
millions, raiſed on England only? Were not theſe mil- 
lions for the preſervation of the colonies, and the colonies 
themſelves the fruits of our labours? Are they not in 
arms, attempting, in America, to overturn that form of 
government, which hath been uniformly extended and 
acknowledged through all our ſettlements, and which we 
hold ſo ſacred ; whilſt this Doctor, and the patriots, are 
abetting their rebellion, and labouring to effect the ſame 
nefarious purpoſes in this kingdom ? 
With what face, then, can he have aſked, © What 
„% have they done?” I will tell him. Theſe innocent 
American aſſemblies reſolved not to admit the ſtamp act. 
The populace 222 The ſtamp act papers were 
ſeized and burned: the ſtamp officers. were forced to reſign 
their commiſſions under the gallows. The houſes of the 
magiſtrates were rifled and pulled down ; and all thoſe, 
who dared to pronounce a fingle word in favour of the 
powers of parliament, were expelled their country. They 
committed egregious felonies, in ſeizing and deſtroying 
the tea, and in burning one ſhip, in which it was con- 
tained, "They violated their chartered governments, 
which, the Doctor aſſerts, no power on earth may change. 
They renounced the conſtitutional authority of the ſu- 
preme legiſlature, formed a congre's, enacted new laws, 
and aſſumed the powers of government in levying for- 
ces, coining paper money, and commencing. hoſtilities 
againft Britain. They have taken arms, invaded the Ca- 
nadian territories ef this realm, taken her forts, arms, 
ammunition, and all kinds of military ſtores, and ſome 
bupdreds. of our Engliſh ſoldiers prifogers of war. Ta 
| evincg. 
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eyince their zeal for the liberty of the preſs, they have 


deſtroyed the printing houſe of James Rivington of New 
York, the only perſon who had reſolution to print and 
pen one ſyllable in juſtification of the legiſlature, 
"They have, by threats, of having their blood, driven ma- 
ny clergymen from their churches, to ſeek an aſylum in 
Britain, and reduced the reſt to want and miſery, for 
whoſe ſupport collections are now making in England. 
And, laſtly, they have publiſhed, ' under the eye of the 
congreſs, a renunciation-of all dependency on the legiſla- 
ture, with ſuch groſs, inhuman, and unjuſt expreſſions 
apainſt his Majeſty, as are, at once, more than ſufficient to 
evince theif brutality and rebellion. 'T'heſe are the things 
which they have done. With conſciouſneſs of theſe truths, 


Dr. Price hath aſked the queſtion. Unexampled effron- 


tery, to ſay that, © it cannot be pretended, that the A- 
“ mericans had done any thing offenſive !”” Unparalleled 
ignorance, not to foreſee, that theſe” facts would be 
brought in refutation of his groundleſs aſſertions ! | 
And now he adds: On the contrary, this is what 
« we have done to them. We have tranſported ourſelves 


4 to their peaceful retreats, and employed our fleets and 


« armies to ſtop up their ports, to deſtroy their com- 

a. Feds, and to burn Yheit towns,” 
What an egregious confidence muſt this Doctor poſleſs, 
who dares to call the colonies retreats of peace, when 
they were then in open rebellion * ! The preceding cir- 
cumſtances, which he effects to have believed as acts of 
wanton cruelty, are, in fact, too ſignal marks of miſ- 
taken mercy. By that ill-timed indulgence, they have 
been the more readily induced to perſevere in. their rebel- 
lion, and in the ſhedding of much human blood, which 


would have been ſpared, by a more vigorous exertion of 


power. Nothing ſo effectually foſters the ſpirit of trea- 
ſon, as a temporizing leniency of conduct. Such mea- 
ſures have been univerſally received, by all rebels, not as 
indications of a merciful diſpoſition, but as acts proceed- 
ing from fear, and from a conſciouſneſs of. their not be- 
ing to be ſubdued. But our armies are now gone forth, 


and rebellion will flee before them. 


And now, I entreat you to remark the ſubſequent paſ- 
fage of the Doctor. Would we but leave them * 
dry , . cs an 

# Vide Bernard's letters. | 
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and ſuffer them to enjoy, in ſecurity, their property 
and government, inſtead of Aiſturbin), us, they would 
„ thank and bleſs us. And yet it is we who imagine 
„% ourſelves to be ill-uſed.” Ah | what a preſbyterian 
cant, of thank and bleſs, is here | This is, in plain Eng- 
liſh, if after ſo many millions. ſpent in their ſupport, 
and to their ſalvation, in conſequence of which they have 
been ſo amazingly enriched, we would ſtill continue to 
add no further taxes on them; but perſiſt in binding you, 
my honeſt fellow - ſubjects of England, to toil all day, in 
diſtreſs and penury, to raiſe thoſe ſupplies of money, 
which they may want, in ſucceeding wars, they would not 
have diſturbed you. What a generous people are theſe co- 
loniſts | They clamout for liberty, and would keep you 
enſlaved, to labour for their ſervice, and themſelves with- 
out contributing to the national ſupport. Inſtead of 
thanks, ought they, and would they not have ſecretly 
derided the-legiſlature for ſuch tameneſs and inattention ? 
Believe me, the ſeRaries of America neither have, nor 
ever had but curſes for the confiitution of England. I have 
already proved, that neither their governments nor pro- 
perties have been the leaſt — Taxes are a debt, 
due tothe ſtate from all its ſubjects. Have we not rea- 
ſon fot more than to imagine ourſelves ill - uſed by ſuch an 
unnatural and unprovoked rebellion ? 1. % 
I ſhall omit the paſſages in his next paragraph, as they 
contain nothing which has not been already . 
And he then exclaims, „what ſtrange language has he 
© ſometimes heard of | By an armed force, we are now 
« endeavouring.to deſtroy the laws and government of 
« America”'—which laws and government they have for- 
feited, by infracting the conditions of thoſe charters, or 
compacts, by which they were held ; which no power on 
earth may lawfully infra, according to this very: abettor 
of their treaſon : and, when by arms, we are endeavour- 
ing to ſupport law and government over them, he aſſerts, 
that we are deſtroying both. He then adds: We are 
inſiſting on our right to levy contributions on them, 
“and, to maintain this right, we are bringing upon them 
«© all. thoſe miſeries a people can endure.” It is a right 
indiſputably proved to be inberent in the ſupreme legi- 
ſlature: and, conſequently, thoſe who rebel qgainſ that 
| | | right 
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right bring on their um miſeries. And'certain it is, as it 
has been aſſerted, (we mean nothing but their ſecurity 
and happineſs :” ſecurity from the oligarchic tyranny 
of their demogogues, and the happineſs of continuing 
under the too benignant government of Great Britain; 
beneath whoſe foſtering wings they were fiſt warmed, by 
which they have been — » ſaved, grown rich and 
inſolent. Theſe indulgences, like the heat of a too 
forward fpring, have puthed forth the bloſſoms of their 
democracy, the fruit of which is rebellion. It will not 
be mature. It will fall before the blaſt of the Britiſh 
armies. | 1 70 10 | 

But the Doctor tells us, p. 58: he has „ wandered 2 
little from the point he intended principally to inſiſt on 
jn this ſection; and I have followed him, and ſhewn 
they were wanderings indeed. Haret lateri lethalis arunds. 
This point is, the folly, in reſpect of policy, of 
„the meaſures which have brought on this conteſt, 
and its pernicious and fatal conſequences, The fol- 
«. lowing obſervations,” he ſays, p. 58, „ will,” he be- 
lieves, — prove this.” I will examine theſe 
obſervations. The colonies were, at the beginning 
<<. of this reign, in the habit of acknowledging our au- 
< thority, and of allowing as much power over them as 
c our intereſt required, and more, in ſome inſtances, 
„ than we could reaſonably claim.” Wich what more 
than jeſuitical, with what preſbyterian evaſion of the truth 
is this ſentence replete | Is it poſſible, from theſe equivo- 
cating terms not to conceive that this habit of acknowledg- 
ing our authority, this a/lowing us a power over them, 
were gracious conceſſions. of the colonies to Great Britain? 
Yet this habit, this allowance were the abſolute condi- 
tions: of thoſe charters, by which thejr governments were 
formed; and their obedience to the parliament has been ac- 
knowledged, in their being conſtitutionally ſubject to be 
taxed by the laws of England; — their applications to the 
Houſe of Commons, as to their repreſentatives, and re- 
ceiving aids, by armaments and money; — heir petition- 
ing that houſe, and acknowledging the ſupreme legifla- 
ture of the realm, for more than a century paſt :—theſe 
are denominated habits and allowances, Flagitious act, of 
evading truth to foſter rebels! What he then ſays rela- 
> tive 
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tiye to their ** retaining this habit, is 4 repetition of the 
aſſertions which are already anſwered, and means exactly, 
that, had the legiſlature been fo egregiouſly ſupine, -as to 
have ſuffered them to have remained untaxed; and you my 
fellow countrymen of England, to be incefſantly doomed 
to Llave, and find the money which they may want, they 
«© would: always have been growing more attached to 
©<,us;” like leeches, that fatten at eaſe, whilſt — 
drain the blood of thoſe on whom they are painfully fixed. 
Ins p. 50, he aſſerts, he has © reaſon, indeed, to believe, 

that independency is, even at this moment, generally 
% dreaded among them, as a calamity, to which they are 
in danger of being driven, in order to avoid a greater.“ 
The contrary of this it would be folly not to believe he 
then knew. The very exiſtence of a Congreſs, forming 
a new government, is nothing leſs than a declared in- 
tention to be independent. Ihe proclamation of the New 
England men, of the 12th of February, pronounces it. 
A pamphlet called Common Senſe, and its appendix, pub- 
liſhed by approbation of the Congreſs, exprefsly declare 
their having determined to be independent of the ſu- 
preme legiſlature and their ſovereign, and that to this 
end they have taken arms. 

I ſhall take no notice of his conjefures and ſuppo ts, 
reſpecting events. He may calculate, but he 75 certain- 
ly no conjuror, and cannot foreſee. It is the Doctor's 
diſpoſition, never to reſt until he has refuted him- 
ſelf. In p. 61, after enumerating the acts of parlia- 
ment which the colonies have uniformly obeyed, he con- 
ſeſſes their acknowledgment of the ſupremacy of the legi- 
flature. There is, ſays he, however, no reafon to doubt 
* but, in time, they would have ſunk into a quiet ſubs 
<« miſſion to this revenue act, as being, at worſt, only 
© the exerciſe of a power, which they then ſeem not to 
„have thought much of conteſting, I mean the power 
* of taxing them externally.” What is this, in Doctor 
Price, but an acknowledgement of the right of parliament 
to tax them 3 as, in fact, they did, by applying to parlia- 
ment, to have that tax diminiſhed vor the act repealed ? 
e continuts: But, before they had time to cool, a 
** worle provocation was given them, and the Stampact 
*« was paſſed. This being an attempt to tax them inter- 
1 1.1 L «nally, 
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** pally, and a direct attack on their property, by a pow- 
er which would not ſuffer itſelf to be queſtioned, 
which eaſed itſelf by loading them, and to which it 
was impoſſible to fix any bounds, they were thrown at 
once, from one end of the continent to the other, into 
«* reſiſtance and rage.” And now, the true cauſe of 
their rebellion is evinced. They would not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to eaſe, by pecuniary aid, the inhabitants of Eng- 
Jand, who had been fo much oppreſſed, by taxe;, to ſave 
them. But this diſtinction of external and internal taxa- 
ation was a ſboterhin, brought forth by one of the Houſe 
of Commons, become an o woman; and who has fince 
been an old lady, in the Houſe of Lords. The poſt- 
- age was an internal tax on Parr folded like letters ; 
the ſtamp-act on paper unfolded. Whetein lies the diffe- 
rence ? If the latter were an internal tax, the former was 
the ſame. The oght of the ſupreme legiſlature, in the reign 
of William the Third to inhibit the coloniſts the ſelling 
of their lands, but to Engliſh ſubjects, without the conſent 
of King and council, eſſentialſy affected their internal 
government. What is the ſtamp, or any other act, com- 
pared with that? And, as to the right of taxing them 
beyond bounds, the abſurdity of that aſſertion has been 
already ſhewn, Reſpecting the repeal of the ſtamp- act, 
and the declaratory- act, by which the —_— ſupre- 
macy was ſaid to have a right over them, I have already 
ſpoken, in this eſſay and in the anſwer t& Burke's ſpeech, 
to which I refer my readers. | 
„ On the repeal of the ſtamp-act,“ he ſays, p. 62, 
© peace was reſtored.” A falſehood, already proved from 
Barnard's. letters. Nor, indeed, was it likely to be re- 
ſtored after the declaratory-a&t was paſt, The coloniſts 
ſaw the folly of this diſtinction between external and 
internal taxes: and felt the aflumption of parliament, 
to which no repreſentatives can have a right; a power of 
inſtituting legiſlative acts, in all caſes whatever. And then 
he adds: Had no farther attempts, of the ſame kind, 
« been made, they would, undoubtedly, have ſuffered ws 
« (as the people of Jre/and have done) to enjoy quietly 
<< our own declaratory law.” The caſe of Ireland is to- 
rally different from that of the colonies, Ireland is ſub- 
ject to the ſovereign of the Britiſh dominions, 1 
Fin 
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King of Great Britein, but as king of Ireland, The 
ctown of [reland was transferred to John and his heirs, 
by Henry his father, whilſt that father was ſtill alive. It 
you again re-united, when John aſcended the throne of 
England. But where is this declaratory act to be found, 
that pronounces the 1ri/h to be ſubject to the Britfh le- 
gillature, in all caſes Whatever? This is nothing but an 
inflammatory ſalſehood, to unite the natives, in the cauſe of 
rebellion, with preſbyterians, whom they ought of all curſes 
to deteſt, The Irißb, therefore, who may vindicate the 
oppolition of the Americans, from any ſimilarity in their 
Cale with that of the colonies, degrade themſelves. 
They are entitled to a higher claim. By juſtifying the 
Americans, they reduce themſelves to the inferior htuation 
of a chartered government and a ſubordinate legiſlature. 

Hut,“ ſays Dr. Price, © the ſpirit of deſpotiſm and 
& avarice, always blind and reftleſs, ſoon broke forth 
* again; the ſcheme of drawing a revenue from Ame- 
4 rica, parliamentary taxation, was reſumed, and, 
«* ina little more than a year after the repeal of the 
„amp att, when all was peace,” which is a conſcious 
untruth *, „ a third act was paſſed impoſing duties, pay- 
% able in America, on tea, paper, glaſs, painter's co- 
„ lours, &c.” This, then, was no internal tax, ac- 
cording to that ridiculous diſtinction. It was exactly 
ſimilar to thoſe on rum, ſugar, molaſſes, wines, &c. 
againſt the /zgality of which there was no objection. In- 
ad of the ſpirit of deſp:ti/m and avarice, which has 
never been « onfidered to be hd; it was the ſpirit of 422 
tice which is always blind, and ought to know no diſ- 
tinction between the ſubjects of the ſame ſupreme autho- 
rity. The hiſtory and the effects have been already de- 
ſcribed and expoſed t, and, therefore deſerve no farther 
notice. X 
On the tea being ſent to America, he fays, p. 644 
« Ships were, therefore, fitted out, and large cargoes 
<« ſent. The ſnare was to groſs, too eſcape the notice of 
3 | L 2 „ 
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&* the colonies. They ſaw it, and ſpurned at it. 

* refuſed to admit the tea. At Boſton, ſome petſons, in 
& diſguiſe, buried it in the fea.” What ſnare can there 
be contained in this proceeding according to legiſtative 
fight ? But what an infamous palliative of felony does 
this Docter offer, by ſaying the tea was buried in the 
de ſea?” Can it be thought, by thoſe who read that ex- 
5 and are ignorant of the truth, that this was 4 


each of the laws, for which the infliction is hanging ? 

Joes he hot talk of this felonious deſtruction of pro- 
17 as if it had been the drowning of a litten or a 
blind puppy? What cenſure can be too ſevere for ſo no- 


orious a_ publiſher of fallacy and taiſrepreſentation of 

uth? Whoever may receive ſuch property, as he knows 
to have been ffolen, is, like the thief, himſelf, by law, 
to be puniſhed. Is not he, then, who Frowingly falſifies, 
to extenuste and explain away a felony, in juſtice, 
equally criminal with the felon ? And, though the law 
condemn not, yet will not equity pronounce a like ſen- 
tence, and doom him to the vaio ? | 
_ The progreſs. of the rebellion, from their refuſal of 
obedience to the legiſlature, in the duty on tea, I have 
already given ®. The Doctor's declamatory rant, on 
4 the policy of the laſt reigns,” is not a little 'extraordi- 
rs In that of William the third, we were the dupes 
of his predilection for Dutchmen and friendſhip for the 
Pope, engaged in wars, and firſt mortgaged, for the 
money borrowed to ſupport their intereſts :—In that of 
Ann, the fame deſign was continued for the Dutch, and 
the national debt increaſed ;—ih that of George the 2d, ſub- 
ſidies from England, in peace, were granted to German prin- 
ces, to repay the money lent them from his Hanoveriandomi- 
nions; and the intereſts and honor of Great Britain were 
twice ſacrificed to that electorate. Firſt, when Haddock, 
at Gibraltar, was inhibited to prevent the junction of the 
ow and Spaniſh fleets, on a ſtipulation, that Mallebois 


vid withdraw the · troops of France from invading 
er. Secondly, when the expedition to Rochfort 
was ſacrificed to the treaty of Clofter Seven, But let us 
ſee what this Doctor ſays, in his appeal to the public, on 
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the policy of the laſt reigns, p. 39, 40, in ſpeaking of 
the nl fund- R of its bl . 
* carefully nurſed and cheriſhed, for eleven years, th 
& ſinking fund had acquired a vigout, which promiſe 
© much more than was expected from it. The loſs 
te therefore, of the dependence, created by the nativnaf 
debt, and of the ſecurity it gave to the Hanverian fuc- 
„ ceſfion and the adminiſtration, was brought in 70 
& near a view; and, in theſe circumſtances, it is not 


© ſtrange, that the policy of our governors ſhould take 
* a new turn, and that the ruin of the ſinking fund 
& ſhould become no leſs a meaſure of Nate, than its im- 
© provement had been. His conſcience _ him 
< to take this opportunity to add, that ſimilar "meaſures 


* were, at this time, 2 in another inſtance, of 


<« no leſs importance, For like reaſons and like views, à 
<« pernicious influence was maintained and promoted in 
© the houſe of commons, which hath ſapped the conſti- 
be tution, and which may, in time, flabliſh among us a 
* tyranny of the moſt intolerable kind; a tyranny at- 
©* tended with the mockery of all the forms of liberty; a 
9 r created, ſupported and ſanctified by Farliament. 
&* This is, indeed, the fundamental grievance of the 
kingdom, and that patrtotiſm, the firſt object of which 
be 1s not the removal of it, can be nothing but an im- 
© poſture, To this grievaice we owe, among other 
& evils, the loſs of the ſinking fund. Had the guardians 
& of the ſtate been under no undue influence, they would 
& have been more faithful, and could not have given up 
© the great ſecurity of the kingdom. Unbappy Bri- 
* tain ! How long art thou to lie thus bleeding, &c.” 
Hence, is it not evident, if the Doctor ſpeak the truth, 
that the ſupport of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion has been 
the ruin of the ſinking fund ; ſapped the conſtitution and 
wounded Britain to the heart, of which ſhe now lies 
bleeding. To this declaration, he fays, he was then 
prompted by his conſcience. Notwithſtanding this decla- 
ration, actuated by the ſame conſcience, he now exclaims 
% How great would be our happineſs, if we could rec 
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et former times, and return to. the pelizy of the la 


©« reigns!” What a camelion conſcience he poſſeſſes 
Are the two and thirty points of che compaſs fulkcient th 
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expreſs the changes of the Doctor's whiffling ens 
It is evident, alſo, from the preceding paſſage, tranſcrib 
from his appeal, that the removal of the Hanoverian 
* ſucceſſion” was, then, the firſt object of his patria- 
tim, without which it could be nothing but an im- 
„ poſture;” and, by calumniating the preſent policy of 
the ſtate, is it not manifeſt, it ſtill continues ſo to be? 
His conſcience changes as his intereſt directs. He fails 
with every wind, that can poſſibly promote his voyage, 
and, like a ſtout ſeaman in preſbyter ianiſin, diſdains to /ye-to, 
but boldly turns to windward, againſt the pales of tut“ 
and even of his former aſſertions, to reach the port of 
rebellion. 

Theſe are times which our conſcientious Doctor 
se begs leave, for a few minutes, to look back to, and 
* compare the ground we have left with that on which 
de we find ourſelves. This muſt be done with deep re- 
* gret,” — That his Majeſty's removal, I preſume, is not 
accompliſhed. But, be fays, ** it forms a neceffary part 
© of his preſent deſign,” 1 believe it, Doctor. And 
now, I entreat your attention to the next ſentence, 
which commences what he undertakes with ſuch great 
regret, p. 67. In thoſe times, our colonies, foregoing 
als advantage which they might derive from 
“trading with foreign nations, conſented to ſend 
c only, what it was for our intereſt to receive of 
4 them; and to receive only from us whatever it was 
& for our intereſt to ſend to them.“ Since the in- 
yention of letters, no paſſage hath more egregiouſly 
teemed with falſchood. Lo forego is willingly to reſign. 
Did the coloniſts willingly teen every advantage they 
might derive from trading with foreign nations ? Does be 
not know, that they were obliged to it, by the act of 


navigation and other laws of parliament ? Con/ent ſignifies 


a compliance with any thing, which a perſon hath power 
to refuſe, Was it a conſent, then, when they ſent to 
us whatever was for aur intereſt to receive? Was it not 
equally their intereſt to ſend it? Did they conſent, alſo, 
to receive only from us whatever it was our intereſt to 
ſend to them What bas ever been refuſed from hence, 
which they required ? Does not their immenſe trade i 
ſmuggled goods, from the French and Dutch iflands, ir- 
3 refragably 
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refragably evince, that they did vet conſent to receive 
from us en what they wanted. Indeed, the Doctor's 
conſcience ought to have been touched with great regret, 
when he wrote thoſe fal/eho9ds but he ſays they formed a 
neceſſary part of his preſent deſign. Where then are this 
8 and conſent of the Americans to be found ? 
n the faithleſs repreſentations of Richard Price, D. D. 


R. 8. 
Dolus an virtus quis in hoſle reguirit. 


And now for another fentence of equal veracity, 
© hey gave up the power of making ſumptuary laws, 
and expoſed themſelves to all the evils of an encreafi 
* and wafleful Juxury ; becauſe we were benefited, by 
* vending among them the materials of it.” By the 
charter, which, the Doctor aſſerts, „no power on earth 
% may change,” they were prohibited by what he calls a 
compact, to make laws repugnant to thoſe of England. 
How, then, could they poſſeſs a power to prohibit, by 
ſumptuary laws, the importation of our merchandize 
into America ? Did they give up that power which they 
had not to give; and was it to benefit us, they expoſed 
themſelves to the evils of a pernicious and waſteful 
luxury? Can theſe falſehoods obtain belief even in ſuch 
a conſcience as the Doctor's is now evinced to be? 

He continues: The iron, with which providence 
& had bleſſed their country, they were required, by 
% laws, in which they acquieſced, to tranſport hither, 
that our pesple might be maintained, by working it 
« for them into nails, ploughs, axes, &c,” What 2 
forced and hypocritic appli ation of the providence of 
(God, in Heeg the Anericans with iron, does this con- 
tain 5 and what an ignominious evaſion of the truth, by 
faying, they acquieſced in Jaws, which, by their charter 


and the conſtitution, they were obliged to obey ? There 


is no law, which prohibits them from working their own 


iron into nails, ploughs, axes, &c. as he, by inuendo, would 
U 


inſinuate. They have not manufacturers ſufficient to make 

_ thoſe very utenſils, and therefore, receive them from us. But 

this Doctor ſeems to regret even, that theſe colonies ſhould 

tranſmit us materials to maintain the people of England, 

by their own work; A bt have toiled, for almoſt a 
| 4 


century, 
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century, to ſupply millions, for the advantage of theſe 
colonies, and to ſave them from deſtruction. « 
The ſubſequent paſſage is equal in irony, to the 


others in falſehood. Page 68, he ſays: „But they 
« yielded much farther. They conſented, that we 
c ſhould have the appointment of one branch of their 
« legiſlature. By recognizing, as their king, a king 
0 reſident among us, and under our influence, they 
« gave us a negative on all their laws,” But a few 
pages antecedent to this he tells you, that their Jegiſla- 
| tures were granted 2 from a king, which no 
power on earth may change; and now he talks of recog- 
nizing that king, to whom they are indebted for the 
grants of that government which ys have. Was it a 
c9/ent, on their fide, that the king ſhould have a nega- 
tive on their acts of aſſembly ? He goes on, p. 68. © By 
«© allowing an appeal to us in their civil diſputes, wo 
gave us, likewiſe, the ultimate determination of all 
e civil cauſes.” Can any thing be an elrwance which 
men are obliged to do, in obedience to the very condi- 
tions by which they hold their governments? © In 
<< ſhort,” ſays he, they allowed us every power we 
se could defire, except that of taxing them and inter- 
<« fering in their internal legiſlation z and they had ad- 
© mitted precedents, which, even in theſe inſtances, 
<« pave no inconliderable authority over them.” Theſe 
allowances and admittances, as it has been already 
oved, were the acts of duty, to which they were 
und, both by charter and the conſtitution. Can 
this Doctor, who pretends to be a preacher of the 
truth, after the detection of fo many falſchoods con- 
ſciouſly promulged, reſume a hardi of countenarice 
equal to the mounting of a pulpit, even in a preſbyterian 
conventicle? Concerning the payment of our taxes, the 
helping to bear our burdens and their fighting: forces, I 
have already fufficiently fpoken, But “their glorying in 
„ their relation/to, us, and always ſpeaking of this coun- 
< try, and looking to it, as their home, and ſuch. was 
the ſtate of things,” is an egregious falſity, that pro- 

perly. concludes the long liſt above recited. | 
« Then,” ſays the or, ** fuch was the ſtate of 
« things.—W hat is it now? As unnatural and as un- 
| juſtifiable 
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Juſtißable a rebellion, as ever apoſtate ſubjects raiſed 
againſt a benignant ſtate. 

Page 69, he advances ſtoutly: © Not contented,” 
ſays he © with a degree of power ſufficient to ſatisfy ai 
„ reaſonable ambition, we have attempted to extend it.“ 
If he mean by the duty on tea, it is falſe. If by chang- 
ing the conſtitution of the province of Maffachufet's Bay, 
it was the effect of their rebellion, He continues: 


„Not contented with drawing from them a large re- 


« yenve indiretih, we have endeavoured to procure one 
« directiy, by an authoritative feizure ; and, in order to 
« pain à pepper corn, in this he þ have chofen to ha- 
% Zard millions.” We, in England, Doctor, pay our 
taxes imlireftly, in the price of thoſe commodities we 
buy; and direfly, alfo, by the impoſt on land, win- 
dows, and numerous other things, of which the Ame- 
ricans * know. We have neither bounties, pre- 
miums, nor drawbacks, by the fame authoritative ſeizure 
of acts of parliament, which is, indeed, a modeſt term for 
an act by the legiſlative authority. It is more be- 
coming the ſpirit and more conſentaneous with the inte- 
reſt of a great nation, to hazard millions, than to fuffer 
rebellion to be unchaftized, and the colonies to become 
independent of the legiſlature; as peace cannot be other- 
wife eſtabliſhed. —Inſtead of © vile policy.“ it is ſound 


i And government ought to be fo conducted, as to 


a ſcourge to rebels. 
fle perſiſts: + Had we never deferted our old ground.” 
At is proved, it has never been deſerted. —<** Had we 
4 rourifhed and favoured America, with a view to com- 
« merce, inftead of confidering it as a country to be 
„ yverned; its commerce has been uniformly nouriſhed 
and favoured and why ſhould that be confidered as an 
ungovernable — 4 which had, till their revolt, been 
peaceably governed ?— Had we like a liberal and wife 
1% people rejoiced to fee a multirude of free ſtates, 
4% branched from ourſelves,” —although, as the Doctor 
fays, it be a differen country“ all enjoying ſimilar le- 
& giſlatures, independent of our awn they ſtill en- 
joy the ſame independency with alf thofe charrered, in- 
dependent legiflatures, which are our own. And to have 
fufferet them to poſſeſs any other, inffead of liberality, it 
would 
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would have been profuſion,, inſtead of wiſdom, folly. 
„Had we attempted to bind them to us only by the tyes 
« of affection and intereſt; - we have tried it, to no 
purpoſe: they have rebelled. Preſbyterians and inde- 
pendents are not to be tyed by affection. Like Satan 
and his hoſt, were they in heaven, they would renounce 
the celeſtial manſions and theit intereſt, to take arms and 
rebel againſt the ſupreme. power. Had we contented 
on * — with a moderate power, rendered durable by 
s being lenient and friendly ;“ —it is that moderation, le- 
niency, and friendſhip, that has made them arrogant and 
rebellious.—“ Had we contented ourſelves to be an um- 
<< pire in their differences, an aid to them in improving 
« their own free governments, and their common bul- 
« wark againſt the aſſaults of foreign enemies: had this, 
I ſay, deen our policy and temper, there is nothing 
« ſo great or happy, that we might not have expected; 
that is, in plain Engliſh, had we fought their battles 
againſt their enemies; raiſed the money on England to 
ſupport the war and to repay them what they had raiſed 
on themſelves ; and never levied atax on America, we might 
have expected, they would have been contented to enjoy 
that happineſs. Had this, I ſay, been our policy and 
temper, the legiſlature would have been treacherous to 
their truſt, and the nation been deſpiſed by every ſtate in 
Europe.— With their encreaſe, our EN th would 
& have —diminſhed ;—< a growing ſurplus in the te- 
„ venue might have been gained, which, invariably ap- 
<« plied to the gradual diſcharge of the national debt, 
« would have delivered us from the ruin with which it 
ce threatens us.” What, Doctor? Might the leavin 
America untaxed, and being their bulwark ain 
tc their foreign enemies,” at our expence, have made a 
owing revenue, for the diſcharge of the national debt? 
15 not this ſomething more than a paradox? He then 
ſays, p 70, Ohe liberty of America might then have 
<«< preſerved our liberty by our being eternally obliged 
to ſupport them in their wars, and raiſing money for 
their ſalvation, until we became bankrupts ? 
He then ſays, The American colonies, particularly 
ce the northern ones, have been, for ſome time, in 
6 the happie/t ſtate of ſociety.” Such are the tokens of 
| tyranny 
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ranny on the part of the legiſlature, and of on 
820 che coloniſts. That happineſs they date ili 
abandoned. And heaven grant it may never return to 
them, until they are brought to a due ſenſe of their un- 
provoked rebellion, and humbled to that dirt from which 

they ſprang. | 105 
| 5 ſhall take no further notice of the Doctor's hypothe- 
tical had we's. The following paſſage, however, is too 
remarkable to be paſſed unnoticed. Page 70, he ſays: 
* The liberty of America might have preſerved our li- 
„ berty, and, under the direction of a patriot king or 
« wiſe miniſter, proved the means of reſtoring to us 
« our almoſt loft conſtitution.” And, with this 4% in - 
his mouth, this Doctor labours to deprive the conſti- 
tution of its undoubted right to tax America, But, on 
what ground is this unjuſt inſinuation againſt his ſove- 
reign? Can that king be deemed wnpatriotic, who ſupports 
the conſtitution and the people's rights, in preference to his 
roy prerogative, which the Americans and the DoQtor 
allert is ſuperior, in his acts of granting charters, to the 
ſupreme legiſlature ? But let him name the ſovereign, in 
whoſe reign the rights of the people have been ſo abſo- 
Jutely void of all endeavours to be diminiſhed. Let him 
review the compariſon between William 34, and his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, in the latter part of the aniwer to the que- 
ries, which I publiſhed. Let tim object, if he dare, to the 
juſtneſs of that ſtate of facts. Let him ſelect what prince 
he pleaſes, it will be a ſlender undertaking to refute his 
charges. In what king will he find the virtues of the 
ſovereign, ſon, huſband, father, friend, ſo eminently 
united, So conſrious are his preſbyterian enemies of this 
truth, that according to their eternal practice of miſre- 
preſentation, they have recourſe to exceſs of mercy, that 
divine attribute, as a crime wherewith to calumniate 
their ſovereign, Whilſt the congreſs in America, in a 
publication called common ul, profeſſedly avowing 
their reſolution of being independent, have with unex- 
ampled impudence called him the royal brute. In this 
manner no contradiction is ſo abſurd, no falſchood fo 
egregious, that they have not the hardineſs to utter. 

onicious that the populace never examine, but believe. 
And thus they ſpread the ſpirit of rebellion — — 

a 
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jane. Vile infinuation ! Abominable attempt, to render 
his ſovereign odious to his ſubjects] Surely, fanaticiſm 
and his zeal for rebellion have turned his head. And this 
is the moſt charitable palliative that can be offered for his 
audacious proceedings, | | 
He begins his ſubſequent paragraph with à contradic- 
tion to what he has previouſly afſerted ; that the colonies 
are enſlaved by a ſupreme legiſlature ; that they have la- 
boured and traded for us only, and other things, of 
fimilar falſehood. He then ſays; „Our American co- 
« Jonies, particularly the northern ones, have been, for 
© fome time, in the very happieſt ſtate of ſociety z or in 
ec that middle ſtate of civilization, between its Pſi rude 
e and its laſt refined and corrupt Rate.” 1s ſuch happi- 
. neſs a mark of ſlavery? Why did they renounce that hap- 
pineſs, by rebellion ? He then adds, that “ executions 
are ſeldom known amongſt them :” and, in a note, that 
©& but one execution has been in the Maflachuſet's pro- 
„ vince for eighteen years.” But the Doctor ſhould 
have recollected, that ſheep. ftealers never hang ſheep- 
ſteaſers: and that a perfeverance in condign puniſhment 
would have depopulated the province, The Dutch 
thought proper to deſiſt from the puniſhment of pæde- 
raſty, through fear of extinguiſhing half their great and 
rich families. And then, ſpeaking of the encreaſe of the 
coloniſts by population, he ſays, © ſuch an encreaſe 
«© was, he believes, „never before known. It de- 
< monſtrates that they muſt live at their eaſe, and be 
free from thoſe cares, oppreſſions, and diſeaſes, which 
„ depopulate and ravage luxurious ftates.” —And it de- 
monſtrates, alſo, that has conſciouſly been uttering 
hoods, with regard to their enſlavement. Does be 
reflet on what he writes? Are /ives of eaſe and freedom 
from care, the marks of flavery? Flagrant felf-contra- 
diction |! Prepoſterous defence of unprovoked rebellion | 
Flagitious exerciſe of preſbyterian falſehood ! With re- 
to the bank and paper credit, nothing ſhall be of- 
+ Convinced as I am that the national debt, may 
at all times be placed on ſuch a feoting, that all incum- 
brance may be removed, and the ancient vigour of the 
kingdom be re · inſtated, by ſuch methods as ate honour- 
able-and juſt in the legiſlature, and I 
| | thole 


3 
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thoſe who are the public creditors. I ſhall now proceed 
to examine his fourth ſection. | 


SECTION V. 
Of the honour of the nation, as affett:d by the war with 


Ainerica: 


of the pleas for continuing the conteſt with America 
is, that our honour is engaged, and that wwe cannot now 
« recede, without the moſſ humiliating conceſſions.” He then 
attempts to make a diſtinction between the nation and 
its rulers,” and that it is © melancholy, that there ſhould 
<< be ever any reaſon to make ſuch diſtinction. A go- 
« vernment ought to be nothing but an inſtitution, for 
« collecting and carrying into execution the will of the 
« people.” — And this is preciſely the way in which go- 
vernment has proceeded. They have collected the will 
of the people from their repreſentatives, the conſtitu 
tional and only way it can be known, according to the 
Dottor's plan ; and are now 7 it into execution 
aint the rebels. However, he ſays, Let it be grant- 
e ed, though, probably, far from true, that the majori 
« of the kingdom favour our preſent meaſures Is 
from John Wilkes, the rag of the London livery, 
and the Newcaſtle colliers ; from Price, Prie/ily, Palmer, 
and the other teachers and preachers of the Preſbyterian 
ſchiſm; from theirs, and all other congregations of 
the ſectaties, that he draws his probability, that a ma- 
jority of the people may not be in favour of the pre- 
1 meaſures ? Theſe data will not ſupport his calcu- 
ation. 

He ſays, however, that © no good argument could be 
« drawn from hence, againſt receding.” The argument 
is, indeed, bad enough; but, as it is his or, be ſhall 
have it. In his definition of civil liberty, he ſays, that 
* any will, diſtin from that of a majority of the com- 
< munity, is the force which, as far as it 


I: this fefion, Dr. Price ſets out with faying, One 


* duces 


* 
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« duces ſervitude.” Is this not a good argument in (a- 
your of the preſent meaſures approved by a majority of the 
repreſentatives? or does the Doctor renounce his defini- 


« 


tion, and adopt flavery, from a ont of Fr preferable to 


liberty, from a majority of the people? But what will not 
a Preſbyterian renounce, in order to accompliſh his de- 
figns? Has not, his friend, Prieſtley, renounced all claim 
to eternal happineſs, by denying the immortality of his 
foul ? He continues: “ The diſgrace to which a kingdom 
« muſt ſubmit, by making conceſſions, is nothing to 
<« that of being the aggreſſors in an unrighteous quarrel, 
«and dignity, in ſuch caſes, conſiſts in tetracting freely, 
« ſpeedily and unanimouſly,” True, Doctor. But in 
what manner can this be applicable to Great Britain? It 
has been proved, that the colonies are the aggreſſors in 
this unrighteous quarrel. It is, therefore, their duty to 
make conceſſions, and retract treely and magnanimouſly : 
or, it is the duty of the legillature, to which they are 
called by every ſenſe of honour, to ſupport their country; 
and to bring thoſe rebels to a proper ſtate of humiliation. 
And then, to the truth of that opinion which no one ever 
ſuſpected, he calls the authority of that great man, who, 


during the laſt war, delivered us over to the Hanoverian 
intereſt, at the additional expence of thirty millions of 


money: whoſe ill ſtate of health no friend to Britain can 
deplore. And what are they! RECTITUDE IS DIG- 
NITY, OPPRESSION MEANNESS, AND JUS- 


TICE HONOR. Te/timeny, in the Comedy of Sir 
Mee, ſays, SIN 1S THE SINFULLEST THING 


IN THE WORLD. And what then? The queſtion 
is, whether theſe ſtout words be applicable to the conduct 
of Great Britain. For, otherwiſe, whether they had been 
pronounced by the angel in the road, or by Balzam's Asi, 
it can make no difference. 4 

. Having, in the antecedent manner, cited, in capitalt, 
the preceding aſſertions, of which no letter is ſmall enough 
to expreſs the liitleneſi, he adds, that ©* prudence, no leſs than 
c true honour, requires us to retract.“ I believe it: becauſe 


neither the one nor the other can require fo abſurd and 
For the 


ſo timid a proceeding. But his ns are: 
« time may come, when, if it is not done voluntarily, 


5s we may be obliged to do it, and ind ourſelves under a 


„ ne- 
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© neceffity of granting that to our diſtreſſes, which we now 
« deny to equity and humanity and the prayers of Ame 
© rica,” But the time may, alſo, come, when the Ame- 
ricahs may find themſelves under the neceffity of returning 
to their allegiance, That it ſhould be equity and huma- 
nity to grant to rebels what they require, before they 
have dens from rebellion, is a doctrine not to be found 
in the hiſtory of the world. It contains neither redirade, 
dignity, oppreſſion, juſtice nor honour, but it does, indeed, 
abound in excefive MEANNESS, © The poffibi- 
« lity of this,” ſays he,“ appears plainly from the pre- 


« ceding pages.” And fo the Doctor has written a large 


— to prove, that the ſucceſs of the American 
rebellion is poſſible. It is, indeed, a comprehenſive term, 
but a moſt ridiculous ground, on which 'to take arms 
againſt their ſovereign. It was a noble enterprize in the 
Door, and he has accompliſhed it accordingly. It is, 
indeed, poſſible, that Preſbyterians may become loyal ſub- 
Jets, but who is there ſo wild as to expect it ? They are 
thiopians in principle ; they change not the colour of 
their conſciences. He then adds, It will bring on us 
% diſgrace indeed : diſgrace greater than the worſt ran- 
% cour can wiſh to fee accumulated on a * al- 
<< ready too much diſhonoured.“ I beg leave to differ 
from the Doctor. There can be no greater diſgrace, than 
for a nation to yield to rebels, without exerting 
nerve to ſubdue them. And I do verily believe, that the 
rancour of Richard Price, D. D. F. K. S. preacher of 
Chrifltian Metkneſs, according to his tenets, does moſt fin- 
cerely wiſh to ſee this kingdom accumulated with endleſs 
diſhonour, rather than the American revolters ſhould be 
reduced to obedience. To what other end has he ſtuffed 
his obſervations with ſuch manifold falfities and miſrepre- 
ſentations ? Is it not to acquire new conſederates to his 
rebellious cauſe; to alienate the ſubjects from their allegi- 
ance to the ſtate; and to diſgrace the kingdom with a 
greater accumulation of diſhonour ? 

He continues, p 89 : Let the reader think, here, 
« what we are doing. A nation, once, the protector of 
<< liberty,in diſtant countries, and the fcourge of tyranny, 
1% changed into an enemy to liberty, and engaged to re- 
« duce to ſervitude its own brethren.” It is unpoſſible 
| he 
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he could have written this without a conſciouſneſs of its 
being falſe. It has been regeatedly proved, that nothing 
more was attempted, in the. act which laid the duty on 
tea, than bad been conſtitutionally done, unoppoſed, for 
more than a century, in 4 variety of inſtances, already 
cited. That no attempt was made on their free legiſlatures ; 
© no endeavour to reduce them to ſervitude, except by the 
declaratory act, by patriots.. And, if this kingdom has 

n the ſcourge of tyranny, heaven grant it may be, as 
it has often been, the ſcourge of rebelſion alſo, 
_ He goes on: A great and enlightened nation, not 
„ content with a controuling power over millions of 
* le, which gave it every reaſonable advantage, in- 
<< Fig upon ſuch a ſupremacy over them, as would 
leave them nothing they could call their own, and 
carrying deſolation and death among them for diſpu- 
« puting it,” This atrocious falſchood has been already, 
ſeveral times refuted. I would only aſk, whether, from 
the malignity contained in this egregious untruth, it 
does not appear, beyond a doubt, that Richard Price has 
rancour ſufficient to give him joy, in ſeeing this country 
reduced to diſgrace and diſhonoar, by his preſbyterian 
brethren ? He then aſks, ** What can be more ignomi- 
« nious ?” I will anſwer him,—— His publication of the 
infamous falſehood in the preceding —— He knows, 
that the means of conciliating have been offered, and 
xejeted by theſe very men, who are now in rebellion. 
Deſolation and death are due to rebels, by the laws 
of God and man, For this truth, I appeal to the 
vengeful texts of the Old Teftament, on which their 
teachers now hold forth, in New England. Ven- 
4 gennce is mine, faith the Lord :” and this they im- 
piouſly apply, as an approbation of God, in their rebel- 
fron to their ſovereign. As to Corſica and the Genoeſe, 
I have nothing to 5 . What is Corſica to us, or what 
are we to a? | 

The Doctor, in p. 90, aſſumes the character of the 
who, from behind the ſcenes, moves, and 


ſpealcs for all, the puppets. In conſequence of this power, 
as-punch is the ſtanding wit of that exhibition, he never 

for another, whether he be the grand Seignior, ot 
the grand Monarque, any thing, but what his punch is 


ſure 
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ſute to excel by his anſwer ; and in this manner he places 
ſuch apologies in the mouths of thoſe whoare friends to their 
country, and defend the proceedings of the legiſlature; and 
then anſwets them himſelf, in hopes of gaining ſome cre- 
dit, by refuting what has never been ſaid but by him- 
ſelf, I have nothing to do with ſuch opinions. He now 
proceeds to illuſtrate this docttine, by examples. The 
United Provinces of Holland,” Son he, pere once 
© ſubje&t to the Spaniſh monarchy ; but, provoked by 
* the violation of their charters ; by Jevies of money, 
© without their conſent ; by the introduttion of foreign 
* troops among them; by innovations in their ancient 
„ modes of government, and by the rejection of their 
te petitions, they were driven to that reſiſtance, which 
% We and all the world have ever fince. admired; and 
e which has given birth to one of the greateſt and hap- 


«© pieſt republics that ever exiſted,” In which great and 


happy tepublic, had the Doctor written a pamphlet againſt 
rovernimenit, like this of his obſervations, he had been 
tought to a due ſenſe of his miſtake, by puniſhment 
becoming them to inflit and him to, receive. In order 
to eviuce the falſe hoods contained in this attempt, to ac- 
commodate the event of the rebellion in the Netherlands 
to the preſent occaſion of the patriots and preſbyterians, 
in England and America, it ſeems neceſſary to ſhew the 
true cauſe and motives of the Dutch revolters. The rea- 

lity of facts will then prove the falfities of Dr. Price. 
At the time when the calvinifts began their machina- 
tions, to ſubvert the conſtitution of the Netherlands, no 
. in the world were in the enjoyment of greater li- 
rty. That. I may not be ſuſpected of an intention to 
deceive; I will take the deſcription of it from the words 
of that very prince of Orange, who was the leader of that 
rebellion, in anſwer to the proſcription of Phi/ip, King 
of Spain. an original and mutual compact be- 
<< 'tween the kes of Brabant and their vaſſals, thoſe 
e sprinces affirm, that they are obliged to pteſerve the 
* privileges of the latter, and they, in return, affirm, 
% that they owe obedience to the tor mer. TI te privi- 
«© leges were, that the dukes cannot change the conſti - 
„ tution of the provinces by any decree that they arg 
a Many Bs. that 
aa 
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no new taxes can be raiſed, nor troops be introduced 
into the provinces, without the conſent of the /ates ; 
*© that neither the value of money can be altered, nor 
% any man be impriſoned, or baniſhed, without the 
cognizance of the magiſtrate of the place; that, by 
their oaths, the lords of the . provinces are obliged to 
% maintain and aſſert theſe privileges; becauſe, by the 
„ Jaws of the conſtitution, tlie militia and arms are en- 
+< truſted to them; and, if they negieQ-their duty, they 
are to be conſidered as the perjured enemies of their 
* country; and, if theſe privileges were violated, they 
„% had a right. to depoſe their ſovereign, and to place 
„ another in his ſtead.” I his was the ſtate of the Ne- 
therland liberties, when the Calvinifts - to broach 
their doctrines. But it fo happened, that Villiam Prince 
of Orange then exifted, He was a favourite of Charles 
the 5th, and to him the Emperor imparted all his deſigns. 
do great was his aſcendancy in the mind of that ſove- 
reign, that, at the age of 22, he made him generaliſſimo 
of his forces, in preference to Count Agmont, who, in 
age and experience, was his ſuperior. He was entruſted 
with the government af Holland and of Zealand, and 
honbured by being made a knight of the golden fleece, 
But the ambition of ſovereignty was bis predominant 
paſſion, and all his efforts were exerted to the acquiſition 
of it. Conſcious that Charics's humanity and mildneſs of 
government” muſt prove an obſtacle to his deſigns, he 
was greatly inſtrumental in perſuading him to gods 
dominions to Philip his ſon, whoſe auſterity and reſerve 
he was convinced might be converted to his purpoſes, 
William was à man ambitious, hypocritie, unbound by 
religion, gratitude or honour, faithleſs, vengeful, ſan- 
guinary, inſinuating, and intrepid. Stimulated by theſe 
valicies, and diſappointed: in being made governor of 
Belgie provinces, when Philip retutned to Spain, 

and the dutcheſs of Parma was made governeſs, he re- 
fol ved on involving the nation in blood. In order te 
accompliſh his deſigns, his reſentment yielded to his 
ambition. He diſguiſed his ſentiments and reſolves, and, 
ke the polſonous adder, that winds: along the graſs and 
lenves no trace behind, he ſtill preferved his intinuating 
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manners, reſerved his venom, and was continued in the 

council and in power. | 
He now began to carry his arbitrary intentions into 
action, with the greateſt hypocriſy and concealment. In 
order to ingratiate himſelf and to obtain power and pre- 
fermeat with the emperor, he appeared to be a zea- 
lous Roman ratholic, although he had been bred a Lu- 
therans bis father having eſtabliſhed that religion in the 
country of Naſſau, As the religion of Luther had pre- 
vailed among a conſiderable number of the Flemings, he, 
at firſt, intended to execute his deſigns ” their aſſiſtance, 
and ſecretly profeſſed himſelf of that religion. With a 
view, alſo, to obtain aſſiſtance in his purpoſes, he mar- 
ried a daughter of the Elector of Saxony, the moſt power- 
ful of thoſe ſtates which had adopted the Lutheran church, 
On this account, when he was taxed by the Dutcheſs of 
Parma, as having deſerted the Roman catholic faith, 
he ſolemnly averred the contrary : and his new-born child 
awas baptized according to the rites of the Papal religion, 
and ambition were the ſole divinities of Wit. 
liam's adoration, His conſcience, yielding as melted wax, 
wxadily received impreſſions as they were ſucceſſively ap- 
plied; and the former was effaced by the latter, accord» 


power. Nature had formed him of thoſe pernicious par- 
Sigles, which compoſe the ſoul and conſcience of a preſ- 


be calviniſts, at that time, had overwhelmed with 
ſeas of blood the dominions of France and they had 
found the means alſo af gaining converts in the Netherr 
Jands, Theſe bereties, from their vehemence, obſti- 
cy, deteſtation of all ſovereign power, and delight in 
2 purſyits, William conceived to be perfectly 
3 ſuſtain him in his advances to ſovereignty, 
The Lutheran: faith was, therefore, deſerted. He hecame 
A Kalviniſt and attached himſelf to the followers of that 
mode of worſhip, ſtill wearing the Roman catholic maſt. 
For, by that alone he could hope to preſerve and to aug- 
ment his importance in the council, and the more 


40 accompliſh his machinations. The troops of Spain 
having been called into Flangers, to the affiltance of thoſe 


provinces, and the ,accafian being accompliſhed, three 
* 24 —_ } M 2 | thouſand 


ing as _ might promote the purpoſes of his aſcent to 


| 


troops; innovation of their ancient form of government, 
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khouſand of them were retained” in that country, with 
deſign to overawe the calviniſtical ſpirit of rebellion; 
Milliam, who knew the cauſe of their retention; and 
foreſaw the impediment they muſt prove to his deſigns, 
by intrigues among the ſtates, prevailed on them to ad- 
dreſs the king, that thoſe forces might be ſent back to 
2 as being no longer of fervice in that country, 
ot ſucceedinꝑ in that application, another petition was 
preſented to the dutcheſs. And, as it was founded on 
the conſtitutional right of the ſubjects, it wore the 
face of juſtice ;z. and on that account, it more effec- 
tually ſerved the purpoſes of Miliam. The retention of 
them would undoubtedly have offered a fair ocaſion to 
repreſent the ducheſs as a perſon -refolved to ſubvert the 
liberties of the ſtate, and to erect an arbitrary dominion. 
Treaſon never ſucceeds, but ynder the ſpecious pretexts 
of conſtitutional rights, and the preſervation of liberty. 
But, as the luſt of calviniſtical bloodſhed was then ra- 
ging itt France, that princeſs evaded a poſitive anſwer 3 
rſuaded that the preſence of theſe forces in the Nether= 
Red might be requiſite to prevent the like deſolation 
and carnage in that county. The prince of Orange, 
together with Count Egmont had been left the com- 
manders of the Spaniſh troops. They were, therefore, 
under the direction of Flemiſh officers, though they were 
Spaniards, which was ſome plea for their not being” ſent 
back to Spain. But William foreſaw, that Spaniſh troops 
could never be ſeduced to ſupport the cauſe of catviniſm 
and rebellion. His firſt and moſt important object was to 
obtain their diſmimon. The anſwer to the petition 
being deferred, and the forces not preparing to depart, 
he privately prevailed on the ſtates to deſiſt from raifi 
that money, which was to Pay them; and in counc 
promoted their diſmiſſion by his advice. They wer 
accordingly, ſent back to Spain. - Hence it appears, tha 
what Dr. Price has afferted, concerned levies of mone 
raiſed without their tonſent 3 introduction of Sp, 


and the violation of charters,” which had no exiſtence, is 
a coinage, like that which-is practiſed 9 thoſe who fa- 
bricate falſe money: it is not /erliny, Thus far alf was 
profperows. Ambition, covered with the” ſurtont — 
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berty and the conſtitution, was making haſty ſtrides to 
ſeize on government. | | 
Nothing is ſo dreadful to a ſubtle and deſigning man, 
who intends to ſubveft a ſtate, as an able and an upright 
miniſter. Cardinal Granville was that man; | He pene- 
trated: the deſigns of Orange, traverſed his intrigues and 
oppoſed his intentions in council. |} his impediment 
muſt be removed, or his attempts would prove abortive. 
William, therefore, by plauſibie pretences, ſeduced the 
Counts Egmont and Horne, unconſciouſly, to further 
his, intentions. He knew their pride, love of power, and 
envy of the Cardinal would induce them to join him, in 
obtaining his recall. They, therefore, repreſented 
Granville, in letters to the King, as odious to the peo- 
ple, obſtructiue of the true intereſt of Philip in the Ne- 
therlands, and the neceſſity of his being withdrawn from 
the council. They ſucceeded, and he was recalled. 

From theſe inſtances; it is evident, that no object of 
their complaint remained, reſpecting foreign ſoldiers and 
improper miniſters; both were diſmiſſed by the King. 
But with them, he diſmiſſed, in fact, the ſovereignty of the 
ſeven | provinces, which were ſubſequentiy called the 
united; and involved his country in blond and deſolation. 
So fatal it is, in times of turbulence and innovation of 
the ſubjects, to liſten to the charges of the defigning, 
and the clamours of a deluded populace. The reſolues 
of the calviniſts daily became more evident. There were 
no troops in the country, but the militia, and theſe were 
in the hands of the lords of the provinces. But, as the 
civil rights of the people had ſuffered no invaſion, the 
| Fo troops had been recalled, and the cardinal diſmiſſed, 

they ſaw the abſurdity of clamouring for the prefervation of 


civil liberty and the conftitution, and roared only for li- 


yay of conſcience in religion. Rebellion never ſuc- 
ceeds, but when government by an ill-timed lenity, is 
intimidated from ſupprefling it in its — by arms; 
the ſole means which are adequate to ſuch occafions. 
Philip, miſtaken or miſled, was unwilling to ſend an ar- 
mament into that country, through dread of calumny 
and preſbyterian clamour, objects that ſhould ever be 
.contemned by a great prince. He acted, as if he had 


deen prompted by the Rune. of Orange to undo ON 
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The caſe was urgent, and ſoniething muſt be done. 
Encreaſing the number of Biſhops, it was imagined, 
might create 2 greatet vigilance in eccleſiaſtical affairs : 
and the terrors of an inquiſition withhold the calviniſtical 
preachers from being ſo audacious, in theit revilings of 
the Pope, Philip himſelf, and the catholic religion. Admi- 
rable aids, to ſuppreſs the preſbyterian ſpirit, by the means 
of exerciſing it, and affording reaſons for their diſſention 


Was ever man more guilty of miſtaken policy] Even the 


Roman catholics themſelves, who approved the Biſhops, 
faw the introduction of the inquiſition with horror. I hus, 
he, at once excited an — ſpirit of diſcontent, more 
effectually than if he had ſent an army; and rendered him- 

leaving that force 
behind, which could alone — it. William, in 
council, coincided with the propriety of encreaſing the 
number of biſhops, and eſtabliſhing the inquiſition. Had 
they been prevented, the lives of — and ten thou- 
ſands had been ſaved, together with the precluſion of 
enormous deſolation, ſactrilege and rapine. But ſenti - 
ments of humanity were not the inmates of the prince of 
Orange's heart. Had he been the ſalutary means of 


. ſuppreſſing Philip's intentions, reſpecting the inquiſi- 


tion, that merit would have proved but tranſient, and 
he had become the aſſaſſin of his own deſigns. He 


was fully convinced, that an oppoſition to them after 


they were eſtabliſhed, would render him more conſpi- 
cuouſly popular z inflame the calviniſts; encreaſe their 
numbers; and even abate the ardot of the catholics for 
their ſovereign, on the account of the inquiſition. De- 
— yas ſenſations of human kindneſs, which ſtand in 
oppoſition to the Juſt of power, he prepared to wade 
through rivers of blood, to obtain the poſſeſſion of it. 

It would be an extreme injuſtice, to charge the preſ- 
byterians with being inexpert in the application of all 
events to 1 — their purpoſes, Remorſe of con- 
ſcience hath never touched their hearts, but when they 
were defeated in their iniquities. They cannot be ſlandered 
with the impolitic fn of: being haif-ragues. From prin- 
ciple, therefore, they feized on the occaſions of applying 
the biſhops and the inquiſition to effectuate their ends; 


and, in the latter of theſe, they had the ſemblance of be- 
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ing honeſt. They, accordingly, by every means in- 
cenſed the people againſt the horrors of the inquiſition; 
and, as the epiſcopal revenues were to be taken from the 
rich convents, although monks and biſhops were of equal 
deteſtation to them, they repreſented to thoſe Renouncers 
of the world, the hardſbip and injuſtice of {tripping men 
devoted to piety and to retirement from temporal enjoy - 
ment, in order to fuſtain the haughty prelates in pomp 
and luxury. To the magiſtracy of thoſe cities, Which 
were. to be made epiſcopal fees, they beld forth, how 
much their power would be diminiſhed, by the preſence 
and weight of the biſhops. — — — they 
preached with great propriety, that, without liberty F con- 
ſcience, trade wud never be ſupported, This bad was 
adopted, and bas been conſtantly maintained by the 
Dutch; who, in Japan, renounce their God, to enrich 
themſelves. In this manner, they artfully applied the 
motives of temporal welfare, to the eſtabliſhment of their 
religion and government. Such are the effects of in- 
ſinuating effrontery and egregious diffimulation. 

Several of the nobility, whoſe dilapidated fortunes had 
rendered them open to every innovation, and who were 
ſecretly ſupported by the Prince of Orange, entered into 
a covenant, on oath, to oppoſe the inquiſition and the 
eſtabliſhment of the biſhops ; and that, if any man of 
them ſhould be impriſoned, either on the account of en- 
tering into the covenant or of his religion, the others 
ſhould take arms in his cauſe. To this intent, they - 
drew up a petition, ta be preſented to the Dutcheſs of 
Parma, governeſs of the country. In preſenting it, 
they were accompanied with great numbers of the popu- 
lace, greedy of innovation; always prepared to affiſt ſuch 
leaders as intend to pull down religion and the laws; 
God and juſtice being the chief objects of their dread; 
and, in their opinions, the/e are the forces, which act 
in oppoſition to Dr. Price's moral, civil, and religions li- 

„and produce what he calls ſervitude. 
hen they delivered the petitian, they entteated the 
princeſs to believe that they were boneft men; that they 
, propoſed nothing but #bediexce to the laws, honowr to their 
ſoverrign and ſafety to their country. To thele the princeſs 
gave a favourable reception, but an indefinite anſwer ; 
© IST M 4 becauſe 


becauſe the will of Filip was neceſſary to be known on 
that head. They were, however, permitted to attend 
1 their own religious ſervice, unmoleſted. But this con- 
* ceſſion was an incentive to freſh demands. To accede 
8 to the claims of men who are reſolved on rebellion, is to 
give them pirit to oppoſe the government. The nobility 
of rank, who attended the princeſs, from the known po- 
verty and reduction in fortune of thoſe who preſented the 
— named their covenant, the league of the. beggars. 
This nickname, the petitioners of greateſt note and all 
the others, according to their uſual cunning, converted 
to their intereſt. They aſſumed ſuch things, in their dreſs 
and utenſils, as beggars uſe; and that circumſtance aug- 
mented their number. Not a vagabond, nor thief in all 
the Netherlands, but was a patriot roaring for liberty, 
property, and the conſtitution, 1 | 
© The moment they left the princeſs, they declared and 
- propagated; that ſhe had promiſed the abolition of the 
inquiſition and of the edifts of Charles the 5th againft 
heretics j and that they ſhould have full liberty of con- 
ſcience, to ſerve God in their own way. For this was now 
the only ſubject of their clamour. This policy of their's 
was founded ; on a knowledge of Philip's pertinacious diſ- 
oſition; and, therefore, that no ſuch conceſſions would 
made. In conſequence of this, they knew that they 
might then upbraid the dutcheſs with breach of promiſe, 
"whoſe government was not diſliked ; and which they 
wiſhed to be deteſted. | | 4 
The Prince of Orange was ſtill, in face, a zealous ca- 
1 5 tholic, and of the council. He had even intereſt ſuffi- 
| _ "cient to defeat a propoſition of the dutcheſs, to levy two 
4 thouſand troops, to bo ſent to the aſſiſtance of the king of 
ii France, againſt his rebellious Calvaniſtical ſubjects. He 
4 foreſaw'that thoſe troops, being once raiſed by the ſtate, 
1 j for the aid of France, might ez{ily be applied to the ſup- 
1 preſſion of Calviniſm at home. During this time, the 
| * Do 
viſible leaders .6f ſedition kept up every mark of loyalty 
| and zeal for their ſovereign, Medals were ftruck, with 


| his image on one ſide, and two hands united on the 
other, of which the inſcription was, Faithful to the King. 

fl . "Fhoſe they wore: and, under the pretence of raiſing mo- 
| ney wherewith to obtain from him a toleration of their 

"= religion, 
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religion, they acquired conſiderable ſums, and applied 
them to the purchaſing of arms, and the maintenance of 
their forces. This was done without oppoſition, the mi- 
litia being in the hands of the Lords of the Provinces. 

Advice being received, that the duke of Aua was com- 
ing from Spain, with a great armament, they no longer 
kept within the diſguiſe of ſeeking liberty of conſcience. 
They ſeized on towns and garriſons, and filled them with 
their troops. But ſtill, ſuſpecting their ſtrength, in or- 
der to obtain aſſiſtance from the Lutherans. of the Ne- 
therlands, and from thoſe princes who had eſtabliſhed 
Lutheraniſm in their dominions, they pretended to re- 
nounce Calviniſm, and to become Lutherans. They 
then entered into covenant with the merchants, to pro- 
tect them in the liberty of a trading conſcience; and the 
Iatter, in return, obliged themſclves.to find money to ſup- 
port their rebellion. At Antwerp, they erected a conſiſto- 
ry, choſe magiſtrates, directed their own affairs, and, in 
this manner, formed themſelves into a republic, different 
from that of the ſtate, in which, as it has been already 
ſhewn, liberty was conſtitutionally eſtabliſhed and invio- 
late. Such was the iſſue, of ſeeking liberty of conſcience 
in religion, reſpecting civil government. b 1 

I will now explain how perfectly they coincided with 
their claim of that liberty, which, they - pronounced to 
be the right of all mankind. At St. Omer's, Ypres, Am- 
werp, and other places, they broke open churches z de- 
moliſhed convents ; ſtole their plate; erazed the altars ; 
defaced the images; burnt the libraries of the biſhops; 
put the prieſts to death by torture; hung up their 
mangled limbs in all parts, and committed all kinds of 
ravage and violation. Such was the toleration of thoſe 
Preſbyterians, who founded their rebellion on the right, 
that all men had, to worſhip God in their own way! 
Such are the natural conſequences of indulging men to 
think for themſelves, and to preach ſuch de daes as 
lead to the ſubverſion of all religion and government but 
their own / The prince of Orange was ſtill in council, 
and the ſecret cauſe of all this barbarity. His ſuperi- 
or hypocriſy and concealment of his practices were ſo 
great, that he was even ſent to ſuppreſs the inſurrection 
at Antwerp, The rabble received him with marks of Joy. 
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He perſuaded them to ſuſpend their violence at that time, 
in order to manifeſt his importance to the Dutcheſs : and, 
im feeret, encouragrd their leaders to keep the fire of re- 
bellion ſtil} alive, that it might blaze out with the more 
violence, to lay waſte all that ſpould oppoſe the accom- 
pliſhment of his ends, at a more convenient ſeaſon. 
On the arrival of the Duke of Alva, and having re- 
fuſed the oath of allegiance to the King, as Duke of 
' Brabant; conſcious that his treaſon was diſcovered; and 
fill ſteady to rebellion, Orange fled, to join the Calvi- 
niſts in France. The inſurrection of the rebels, in the 
' Netherlands, and the inquiſition were ſoon ſuppreſſed. But 
the miſtaken policy of Philip ſtil} ſurvived and defeated 
the ends of victory. For, ſuch was the cruelty of the Duke 
of Aua, that-it ſeemed not to be a puniſhment for offences 
againſt the ſtate; but a thirſt for blood and univerſal - 
flaughter. The Counts Egmont and Horne, with an amaz+ 
ing number of others, were put to death, I hat ent 
in the beginning of a rebellion, which gives it vi- 
gour, is of uſe to extinguiſh it, after it is ſubdued : yet, 
not in ſuch a manner, as to leave offenders without con- 
dign chaſtiſement. - The inhumanity of 4/va had an ef- 
fect diametrically oppoſite to his intention. The Prince 
of Orange was condemned, in his abſence, as a tebel. 
His eſtates were confiſcated, and his eldeſt fon ſeized and 
ſent to Spain, This conduct added new motives, and 
ſome juſtification to his perſiſting in rebellion. = 
William returning to Holland, the Preſbyterians took 
oaths of fidelity to him. He was empowered to make 
laws ; to diſpoſe of all places in government; and to diftri- 
bute the eccleſiaſtical revenues, the Roman catholic religi- 
on being ſuppreſſed. At the ſame time numbers of P - 
terian renegadoes, from England and from Scotland, li 
vultures, flocked to him, in order to revel in the carnage 
he was preparing to make. The ſtates of Holland and 
Zealand made him their governor, and ſwore fidelity to 
him. He, in return, to continue jnviolably firm to 
their intereſts. He artfully refuſed the name of king 
and exerciſed the power. Such was then the event of his 
pretenſions to eſtabliſh a free government. ; 
The Duke of Alva being too late recalled, ?/iliom, . 
invited by the ſtates and merchants of Antwerp, was made 
yd | | their 
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their governor, and ſuperintendant of the finances of the 
province. But, acting too openly, in conſequence of the 
union of the two . powers, that conduct, and 

his proceedings in Holland prematurely diſcloſed his inten- 
tions to become abſolute. The nobility, therefore, de- 
termined to diſappoint his ambition. And according to the 
laws of their conſtitution, and without the knowledge 
of the Prince of Orange, invited the Arch-duke Mats 
thias to become their ſovereign. The Arch-duke was ſo 
nearly arrived in the Netherlands, before it came to the 
knowledge of the Prince of Orange that he had been ſent 
for, that William, unable to oppoſe his ſovereignty, af. 
fected to expreſs the greateſt pleaſure at the event: and 
by that hypocriſy gaining confidence, he was made lieute- 
nant-governor by the ſtates. The Arch-duke, whoſe 
mode of governing was according to the conſtitution of 
the provinces, ſoon perceived that democracy, and not 
liberty, was what the Preſbyterians ſought. He, there- 
fore, after the exerciſe of the utmoſt lenity, left them, as 
an incortigible race, whom no king could govern, and 
no God could pleaſe. _ | \ 5 

The ſeven provinces, now called the United, entered 
into compact, mutually to aſſiſt each other; and never td 
treat of peace or war, but by common conſent, Philip, 
at this time, publiſhed a manifeſto, in which. the pre- 
_ ceding troubles were charged on the Prince of Orange. 
He declared, that he had oppoſed all means of pacifica- 
tion ; that he was an ungrateful rebel, a diſturber of the 
public peace, an heretic, a hypocrite, a Cain, a Judas, 
a wicked and perjured man, the plague of Chriſtendom, 
and the enemy of mankind. William, in return to this, 
publiſhed a long and recriminating apology, and read it 
in the aſſembly of. the States General. He pretended to 
have diſcovered deſigns of poiſoning him, and other ways 
of putting him to death: a fiction, which was adopted 
by Millum the Third. This apology he urged the ſtates 
to ſign. ' But, conſcious of the falſehoods it contained; 
avd of the truth of what had been objected to him by 
ay 6 they abſolutely refuſed it, and only ſaid the Prince 
of Orange was wrongfully accuſed. - Cote 

William, never deſtitute of refources, finding his de- 
ſigns of arbitrary power to be thoroughly diſcovered, and 


his 
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is intereſt declining, prevailed on the States to invite the 


Duke of Anjou to accept the ſovereignty. The Duke 


complied with the invitation : and, with ten thouſand 
horſe, came to the Prince of Oranye's aid, inveſted in 


Cambray, and raiſed the ſiege. This incident probably 


ſaved him from the hands of the public executioner. 

The Duke of Anjou then entered Antwerp in triumph, 
accompanied by the Prince of Orange, where he was re- 
ceived with every mark of joy, He (ſwore, he would re- 
ligiouſly obſerve the treaty concluded with the States and 
the magiſtrates, to ſupport the privileges of the provinces, 


and to govern by juſtice and equity. And then they took 


the oaths of fidelity and obedience to him, as their ſove- 


reign lord. Orange had ſtill his — to play, in order 
to remove the Duke of Anjou, and t 


o place himſelf in the 
ſovereignty. With this view, he induced the Duke to 
attempt an arbitrary pawer, hoping, on that occaſien, 
and by once more becoming the hypocrite in preſerving li- 
berty, effectually to deſtroy it. In conſequence of this 
perſuaſion, Ano pretended that attempts were made to 
aſſaſſinate him; and, therefore, that troops were neceſ- 
ſary to his preſervation. And, in this diſguiſe, he prepared 
to become, abſolute maſter of the provinces. But, Anjou 
being defeated in his attempt on Antwerp ; by treaty with 
the States reſigned the places he had taken; and Wil- 
liam, diſcovered to have encoura his deſigns, was 
obliged to eſcape into Holland. he ſeven united. pro- 
vinces declared the King of Spain had forfeited all title 
to reign over them; commanded all people to renounce 
their fealty to him, and to ſwear it to them. The Prince 
of Orange. thus diſpoſſeſſed of ſovereignty by the very States 
by whom it had been given, retired to Delft, where 
he was ſoon after aſſaſſinated. Thus, after ſeas of blood 


ſhed in belying the principles of liberty on which he be- 


gan; diſcovered in all his fallacies and pretenſions; di- 
veſted of that power which he had acquired over the 
Dutch; deteſted by all parties, as he lived, he periſhed 
by the ſword. On this foundation the republic of Hol- 
land was eſtabliſhed. A government heterogeneous and 
abſurd in its form and execution; incomparably leſs free 
than that, againſt which they rebelled; and which ſtill 
remains in Brabant. A government in which the tyranny 
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of riches, and the oppreſſion, by taxes, of the poor in- 
duſtrious and labouring people is unexampled. It is re- 
markable, how ſimilar in its progreſs, the rebellion in 
the reign of Charles the Firſt was to this, although it were 
unlike it in the eſtabliſhment of a tyranny in one perſon: 
and that no ſimilitude is to be found in thoſe particulars 
which Dr. Price has mentioned, bat in that alone which 
he has omitted, the ſpirit of rebellion, which now actu- 
ates the Americans. No inference can be juſtly drawn from 
the Netherland revolt, in favour of the coloniſts. It was 
the intereſt of all Europe to ſee the greatneſs of Ph; 
humbled, by being deprived of that country. It is t 

intereſt of all the European ſtates, which have Weſt In- 
dian and American dominions, to humble our rebellious 
colonies, The inquiſition and the cruelties of Ava, as 
much as calvini/m, effected the ſeparation of the ſeven 
provinces from the others. The Manage were a diſtinct 
people from thoſe of Spain. They had their ſeparate and 
diſtinct rights and liberties, and Philip was their ſove- 
reign, not as king of Spain, but as duke of Brabant. 
The colonies are the ſame country with Britain, and the 


king is their ſovereign. In all theſe particulars, thete is 


2 total difference, reipecting the Americans. Elizabeth 
foolihly - tupported the Dutch revolt. They rewarded 
the F'ngliſh by the maſſacre at Amboyna. There is, 6h 
theſe accounts, no cauſe, from ſimilar circumſtances; to 
believe the Americans will prove ſucceſaful“. oy © 
Dr. Price ſays, p. 91, ** Let any one read the hiſtory 
of the war, which the Athenians, from a thirſt of em- 
4 pire, made on the Syracuſans in Sicihy, a people deriv- 
„ed from the fame origin with them, and let him, if 
„ he can, not rejoice at the defeat of the Athenians,” 
And what reſemblance does he find between the Syracu- 
fans and: the coloniſts, between Alben, and Great Brita 
Had the ee deen ſupported at the expence of the 
Athemians © Did they acknowledge their ſupreme legiſſa- 
ture, receive - ſalvation from their hands, renounce their 
allegiance; and become rebels? How ridiculous are ſuch 


* Strada, Bentivoglio, Heylin's Hiftory of the Pretbyterians, 
which every church of England man ovght'to read to his family 
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to bring examples from matters totally diffiml- 
Jar !, The ſogial war, in Italy, was not 4 74 
nunc the Roman authority, but in revenge for being 
denjed the right of citizens, Such are the examples of 
the Doctor. They are either in full oppoſition, or no- 
e. ſe, | 
| "He then continues, p. 91: 5 But not only in the 
e preſent conteſt with the Americans, thus diſgraceſul 
to us, becauſe inconſiſtent with our feelings, in ſimi- 
lar caſes, but alſo condemned by our practice in for- 
„ mer times.” Whence does it ariſe, that to reduce 
tebellion is diſgraceful? and who ever had but reſent- 
ful feelings, in fimilar cafes, but ſimilar rebels? B 
what practice, in former times, is the reduction of ſu 
apoſtates condemned ? Let him quate bis authprities ; or he 
foiſts a falſehood, in ſupport of rebellion. He then adds 
The colonies are perſuaded, that they are fighting for 
„liberty.“ The Britons are perſuaded it is for xebellion. 
„ We ſee them,” ſays he, * ſacrificing, to that perſua- 
+ ſion, every private advantage.” By * we,” he muſt 
mean Preſbyterians and patriots. The true [Briton ſees 
are ungratefully ſacrificing their country to the re- 
lious principles of fanaticiſm and democracy. He then 
adds: If miſtaken, and though guilty of irregulari- 
ties, they ſhould be pardoned by a people, whoſe an- 
„ ceſtors have given them ſo many examples of ſimilar 
& conduct.“ Then muſt all the felons. of the kingdom 
be pardoned, becauſe their anceſtors have given them ex- 
Amples of fimilar conduct. What a flagitious evaſion of 
the truth is that term, of irregularity, for rebellion ] B 
by the people, and their anceſtors, I imagine he mea 
thoſe, who murdered > tr ſubverted the Nate, in 
ES Bo —— e nr 
of the New E men, thieves, v | 
the miſeries, which: thoſe 


and qut- las excepted, 

aniſcreants brought on this kingdom, offer a plea for par- 
doning theſe, who are now engaged in the like purſuits ? 

_ He goes on, p. 92, England ſhould venetate the at- 
< tachment to liberty, amidſt all its exceſſes; and, in- 
s ftead of indignation or ſcorn, it would be moſt be“ 
coming them, in the preſent inſtance, to declare their 
Approbation, and to lay to the colonies, Ec.“ Dat 
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the preſent inſtance is rebellion, Would it become the 
Engliſh to declare their approbation of it? To what ex- 
Gs of 4b 1632380 aſſertion will the ſpirit of difloyalty 
urge à preſbyterian ! And now, I ſhall, as the Doctor 


has done, preſume to declare, what England ought to 


ſay to ſuch ſubjects. We abominate your miſtakes ; we 
deteſt your ſpirit : it is this ſpirit that has, more than 
once deſtroyed ourſelves, We aſpire to no dominion 
over you. We underſtand the rights of man too well, 
to think of taking from you the ineſtimable privilege of 
being governed according to the conſtitution of the realm; 
and, inſtead of employing our power for any ſuch pur- 
pole, we offer. it to you, as a friendly and guardian 
power, to be a mediator in your quarrels, a protection 
2 your enemies, and an aid to you, in preſerving 
that plan of liberty, that has made you great and happy. 
In return, we aſk nothing, but gratitude and contribu- 
ting to pay the intereſt of thoſe millions, which we raiſed 
on ourſelves, to preſerve you from abſolute perdition. 
This would be a language, worthy of a brave and en- 
lightened nation. 


And now ſays the Doctor: But, alas ! it often hap- 


« pens in the political world, as it does in the religi 
e that the people, who cry out the moſt vehemently for 
© liberty to themſelves, are the moſt unwilling to grant 
« it to others.” Surely the devil was aſleep, when the 
Doctor wrote that paſſage. Every ſpot on earth, where 
1 hath prevailed, verifies this opiniqn. 
here is now a living teſtimony of the truth in the con- 
duct of thoſe New England men, whoſe rebellion the 
Doctor attempts to juſtify. 
He then adds: One of the moſt violent enemies of 
* the colonies has pronounced them Mr. Lacke's diſ- 
6 ciples.—-Glorious title! How ſhameful is it to make 
& war with them for that reaſon !” For wham this is 
intended, I know not; but this I know, that war was 
never made againft them on that accouat.: and that thoſe 
who prate of Locke, reſpecting his inclination to demo- 
cracy, have never examined and compared with it, what 
he ſays of the prerogative royal: or they never could, 
with juſtice, have applied bim, to ferue.their purpoſes, 
as they have done. | 1 


ä 
"The Doctor continues; p. 93, © This war was dif- 
* graceful on account of the perſuaſion which led to it, 
and under which it has been undertaken. The gene- 
«Tal ery was, laſt winter, that the people of New Eng- 
% land were a body of cowards, who would at once be 
«© reduced to ſubmiſſion, by a hoſtile look from our 
L troops.“ This is, certainly, a plea for rebellion, 
chat no man had hitherto deviſed. It ſeems; if rebels 
are cowards, it is a dtſerace for the ſovereign power to ſup- 
preſs them by force; and therefore, ſuch rebels are to re- 
main unoppoſed, to fupport the honor of the nation. 
T's what deſpicable abſurdities is he not driven, to juſ- 
tify theſe apoſtates of New England ! Surely, ſuch rea- 
fons are a diſgrace to him who offers them. As to the 
imputation of their —. cowards, what proof have they 
given to the contrary? At Lexington, they ſcreened 
Hemſelves by walls and hedges, and fled, like ſheep, 
the moment that ſecurity was removed by our troops be- 
ing able to fire upon them. At Bunker's hill, their 
cowardice was beyond example. From behind entrench- 
ments; three to one of our troops; after having, from 
the confidence of their not being expoſed to danger, either 
killed or wounded one halt of thoſe who attacked them ; 
and they were, thereby, become ix to one of the Engliſh, 
they, nevertheleſs, fled with ſuch precipitation, that not a 
man, who was capable of running away, was taken pri- 
foner. Warren, with all his influence and rherotic; could 
not prevail on one of them to turn his face to our ſol- 
diers. Can there exiſt a greater proof of cowardice ! 
Eren when General Howe left Beſlon, fo prevalent 
was the ſpirit of cowardice, that they dared not to moleſt 
him in bis embarkation ; which, with all the citcumſpec- 
tion of that gallant and able commander, muſt have of- 
fered them an ample occafion of attacking our troops to 
advantage. Hirherto, they have never dared to look our 
ſoldiers in the face: and, although they are not yet ſub- 
dued, their cowardice is eſtabliſhed beyond contradiction, 
Of this the patriots are ſo ſenſible, that the public pa- 
pers, on al! the preceding occafions, have been filled with 
moſt egregious ies, to countenance and miſrepreſent their 
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daſtardly behaviour; to miſlead the common people of 
England; and to ſeduce them to their own — 
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Hie then adds: The manner in which this war has 
de been hitherto conducted, renders it ſtill more diſgrace- 
„ful. Engliſh valour being thought inſufficient to ſub- 
due the colonies, the laws and religion of France were 
„ eſtabliſhed in Canada, on purpoſe to obtain the power 
„Jof bringing from thence an army of French Papifts.” 
What malignant falſehood does this ſentence include! 
In order to render the legiſlature odious to the common 
_ be has infinuated, that it was the valour of 

neliſhinen that was not to be confided in. Infamous 
inſinuation ! And then, like a true prefbyterian, who 
never adheres either to his own principles or truth, when 
his intereſt can be promoted by deſerting them, he tells 
you, the laws and religion of France were eſtabliſhed in 
Canada, They were the laws of that people when' they 
were conquered : they are the laws eſtabliſhed at their re- 
queſt, Their religion alſo; was the religion of the country, 
which, by capitulation and the treaty of peace, Great 
Britain was obliged to permit. But, when the charge, 
of permitting the Canadians to enjoy their ot religion, 
is imputed, as criminal in the legiſlature, by tne fame 
man, and in the fame pamphlet, who has pronoumced, 
that “religious liberty is the power of exerciſing, with- 
„out moleſtation, that mode of religion, which every 
„ man thinks beſt; or making the deciſions of his own 
* conſcience, reſpecting religious truth, the rule of his 
* conduct, and not the deciftons of others; when he 
tells you, that“ human authority in religion, requiring 
„ conformity to particular modes of faith and worthip, 
«© and foperfedin private judgment, is 2 force, that re- 
«6. duces men to flavery,” —what conception can be equal, 
in horror, to the malignant ſelf- contradiftion of this 
man! Is Stygian darkneſs an adequate comparifon for 
the blackneſs of fuch a heart? And to what his con- 
"ſcience can bear reſemblance, I know of no object of 
compariſon. For to compare the conſcience of one preſ- 
-byterian with another, is to compare black with black. 
Such, however, they have been, from the day of thaic 
<creeping, like maggots from a rotten- carcaſs, to this 
hour; and ſuch they will eternally remain. 
But there is yet another crime, by which the ſegiſla- 
ture is become the A tae Doctors r 
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„The wild Indians and their own flaves have been in- 
58 ſtigated to attack them.” And have not the wild Indians 
been inſtigateg to attack the Britons alſo? And now, 
this friend of liberty and the rights of human kind, in- 
veighs againſt the giving freedom to ſlaves, becauſe they 
are to ſuppreſs rebellion in preſbyterians. Such is the 
practice which he would found. on his four liberties. 


| Abominable bypocrily ! Ignominious deſertion of prin- 


Ciple, to ſupport iniquity ! He then ſays: Attempts 
5 ave been made to gain Ruſſians to our aſſiſtance. 
Wi hat can prohibit a ſtate to ſeek aſſiſtance from her al- 
lies? But ** with like views, German troops have been 
* hired, and the defence of our forts and garriſons 
« truſted to their hands.“ In the laſt war, and in the 
reign of George the ad, England itſelf was truſted to the 
hands of Hanoverian and Heſſian Ger mans; and it ought 
not to be forgotten that, when a Hanoverian ſoldier was 
detected in thieving, at Maidſtone, in Kent, the then 
king Himſelf interpoſed, and would not permit the juf- 
tice of the laws of Ergland to take place. againſt his 
German ſubject. a | 
- He then ſays: © Theſe are meaſures which need no 
% comment. The. laſt of them, in particular, having 
e been» carried into execution without the conſent of 
* parliament, threatens us with imminent danger, and 
oy — we axe in the way to loſe even the forms of the 
<<. conſtitution.” Is this ignorance, or mere malignity ? 
He knows, or ought to have known, that parliament has 
no right to interfere. in the conſtitutional authority of the 
crown, to make treaties and to engage for military aſſiſt- 
ance, They have, indeed, a right to levy, or withhold 
the money with which hey are to be paid, and that mo- 

ney has been granted. herein, then, has the conſent 
of parliament, been neglected ? In, what conſiſts the im- 


minent danger, of even the form of this conſtitution be- 


ing, loſt ? And then comes an infamous If, at any 
«© time, our miniſters. can, without leave, not only ſend 


.<< away the national troops, but introduce foreign troops 


<<. in their room, we. lie entirely at mercy, and we baye 
c every thing to dread,” And yet, in order to effectuate 


the revolution, foreign troops were introduced, under 
the Prince of Orange; and, to preſerve Fand u. it 


Was 
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was falfely ſaid, they were introduced in the laſt reign. 
During the war for Dutchmen, in the reigns of & illlan 
aud Anme, and; to ſupport Hanover, in the laſt war of 
George the 2d, our troops were ſent into Flanders and 
Geriiany ; all which were promoted and juſtified by 
whigs and diſſenters. And thus, it ſeems, poor old 
England has lain entirely at mercy, and has had every 
thing to dread, for almoſt a century. Now, Doctor, if 
you have any fenfe of ſhame, manifeſt it, by. your te- 
pentance. Follow the example of that traitor Judas, 
the true and only apoſtle of the preſbyterians ; acquire 
reputation by your , act; do juftice on yourſelf and to 
your country. | | 
® SECTION VI. 
"Of the probatility of ſucceeding in the war with America. 
* ET us next corifider, how far there is a poſſibi- 
[LJ © bility of ſucceeding in the preſent war,” ſays 
Dr. Price. This, 1 believe, is an undertaking, which 
has never been attempted by any preceding calculator. 
To eonſider the probability of ſuccefs may be reconcile- 
able to common ſenſe ; but whete has the Doctor found 
the data, whereon to calculate the degrees of poſſibility in 
Human tranſactions? He begins his conſiderations with a 
falſehood. ** Our own people being untoilling to enlift,” —= 
and then adds, our attempts to procure armies of Ruſ- 
«* frans, Indians; and Canadians having miſcarried, the 
* utmoſt force we can employ, including foreigners, 
4 does not exceed, if he is rightly informed, 30, ooo 
effective men; but let it, however, be called 40, 000.” 
"But the Doctor has not been right informed: and, if he 
had, is there not reaſon to believe, he would not have 
repreſented the true fate of things? Now, if we ſuppoſe 
Al: the preceding diſappointments to be true, are they 

hilities not to be overcome? Are our troops in- 
capable of being augmented by any other means, but by 
thoſe which have been already taken? In this forty 
choufand he is much below the truth. And yer, that 
number is more than ſufficient to ſubdue the American 


rebellion. What proof has he, that they will ever meet 


us in battle? This is the force,” ſays he, © that is to 
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% conquer half a million, at loft, of determined men, 
fighting on their own ground, within ſight of their 
„ houſes, and families, for that ſacred _blefling liberty, 
without which man is a beaſt, and government a 
s curſe ;” and, in a note, he tells you, “ a quarter of 
% the inhabitants are fighting men.“ This being al- 
lowed, in order to make his calculation bear the ſem- 
blance of, veracity, every man in America muſt be a re- 
bel. We ſhall ſee, hereafter, | the Doctor himſelf is 
of another opinion, Should their army be defeated but 
in one battle, does he believe they will ſtill perſevere in 
rebellion ? Will not their lands remain untilled, all kinds 
of manufactures, as far as they are capable of being per- 
formed by them, be ſuſpended ; and all the calamities, 
which rebellion merits, be brought upon them by their 
own crimes ? What will the half-million do in ſuch a 
caſe ? But, it ſeems, they are determined fighting men. 
We have already ſeen, by their egregious puſillanimity at 
Lexington, Bunter g- Hill and Bohn, what is to be done 
by their fighting determinations ; and, as to the ſight of 
their houſes and families, I apprehend, from what they 
have done, that the fear of leſing the firſt, and what may 
befall the ſecond will operate more ſtrongly than their 
courage. But it is for “ the ſacred bleſſing liberty, 
« without. which man is a beaſt and government a curſe,” 
"That blefling they have conſtantly enjoyed, reſpecting 
Britain; hin they have been * it from their 
fellow · ſubjects, both in their civil and religious rights, 
in violation of their charter, by their acts of aſſembly 3 
as it is manifeſt in the firſt ſection of the ſecond part of 
this eſſay. . 4 | * 
And, what is no leſs extraordinary, this ſacred liberty, 
according to Dr. Price's definitions, as it has been. 
evinced, muſt inevitably reduce the human being to 
ſomething leſs than the beg; annihilate all government, 
- and. diffuſe. the curſe of anarchy, war, deſolation, and 
murder, through all the colonies. *+ All hiſtory,” ſays 
he, proves that, in ſuch a ſituation, a handful is a 
4 match for millions.” How true this is likely to prove, 
applied-to the preſent rebellion, the precipitate flight of 
for to one, at Bunker's Hill, and of ſix ſhips, -carry- 
ing 104 guns, and 700 men, from the Glaſgow of 
20 guns, and 160 men, is an irrefragable men 
| 8 ven 
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Eten the ſlaughter they had,made, from behind their en- 


trenchments, and their thirſt of ſhedding Engliſh blood 


could not retain them one minute, to look our troops in 


the face, after they became on equal terms reſpectin 
ſituation. Fhey fled, with all the ignominious marks + 
cowardice, Not a man who could efcape, would fta 

within the poſſibility of being taken priſoner. - In theſ. 
determined fighting men it is, that Dr. Price confides, 
that America is not poſſibly to be ſubdued. ; 


Of the PFlenands, the Syracuſans and the others 1 N 


have already ſpoken; and, in oppoſition to theſe, let the 
reduction of their rebellions in France be brought, to 
rove their efforts are not attended with ſucceſs. The 


octor then ſays, p. 95, Were we, therefore, capable 


« of employing a land force againſt America equal to its 
* own, there would be but little probability of ſucceſs,” 


Is it poſſible to conceive that, when he wrote theſe words 


he believed himſelf? But then he adds: “ To think of 
« conquering the whole continent with 30, oo or 
«' 40,000 men, to be tranſported acroſs the Atlantic, 
„ and fed from hence, and incapable of being recruited 
«© after any defeat; this is, indeed, a folly fo great, lan- 
« guage does not afford a name for it.” All this inſur- 
mountable difficulty is founded on an imaginary defeat of 
the Britiſh forces. But, ſhould the contrary be the event, 
will the conquerors want their food from Hence; or re- 
cruits, which cannot be ſent in proper ſeaſon? And, 
ſurely, to reckon, what is unlikely to be the conſequence, 


to be the certain event; and then to ſtigmatize it as a 


folly to think otherwiſe, does not afford the appearance 
of an able head, uninfluenced by the brute that lives on 
carnage, and longs to ſee the ſtandard of rebellion per- 
manently eſtabliſhed in a preſbyterian democracy in Ame- 
ra. | , 


Dr. Price having, in this manner, with as much truth 


as courage, reduced our land forces to impotence, draws 
up his viſionary ey, to attack our naval powers. 
He ins, p. 96 : With reſpe& to our naval force, 
6“ could it ſail at land as it does at ſea, much might be 
« done with it.” Aye, marry might there, Doctor: 


and will be, notwithſtanding it cannot fail at land. 
But the Doctor ſays, as — is impoſſible, little or no- 
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« thing dan be done with it, which will not hurt ayrs 
$* ſelves more than the coloniſts.” Surely, this is a futy 
ular diſcovery, that, becauſe a fleet cannot ſail 3t 
PE it can do little or no hurt. In what an error have 
we all been! What uſeleſs ſums have been waſted in 
uilding 2 navy, becauſe “it cannot fail at land!“ 
oweyer, after this diſcovery, that expence will certainly 
be ſaved ; and the Doctor may carry the money ta a third 
ſcheme of paying the national debt. But mind bis rea- 
ſons. „ Such of their maritime towns as they cannot 
guard againſt our fleets, and have not been already 
N gellroyel, they are determined either to give up to our 
< reſentment, or to deſtroy themſelves.” And, thus, 
their being compelled to ſuch neceflities by our ficet, is 
brought as a proof, that it can do little or ns hurt to the 
colonzes ; and this determined fighting half million of heroes 
are determined not to fight, but to run away, like cow- 
ards, and leave their towns undefended. Such valour is 
5 Z formidable. And now for the inference which the 
tor draws from their determined cowardice. ** The 
* conſequence of this will be, their towns will be re- 
«* built, in ſafer fituations.” And will the troops of 
Britain ſtand inertly looking on, whilſt this is doing? 
But then „we ſhall loſe ſome of the principal pledges,” 
the towns, by which we have, hitherto, held them in 
« ſubjeftion.” Is it not an odd way, of loſing a pledge 
by keeping it in our hands? Thus, the impoſſibility, of the 
fleet being of any great ſervice, is demolifhed, by ſhewing 

hoy that ſervice may be effectually accompliſpad. 
And now far their trade: “ As for their trade,” ſays 
he, P. 96, © having all the neceſſaries and the chief con- 
* yeniences of life within themſelves, they have na de- 
_ © pendence upon it, and the loſs of it will do them un- 
ic ſpeakable good, by preſerving them from the evils of 
luxury and the temptations of wealth, and keeping 
« them in that ſtate. of virtuous ſimplicity which is the 
« greateſt happineſs.” Why then does. the Doctor la- 
bour ſo ſtrenuouſly to avert this unſpeakable goed, this 
_nixtue aud greateſt happineſs, by ſhewing the impoſſibility 
and N. of bringing them ta perfection by our ar- 
mies? This is, indeed, as cavalierly ſaid. as any thing 
aan be. And does the Doctor believe, that the Ameri- 
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eans are contending for that greateſt happineſs ? He knows | 


they cannot ſubſiſt without commerce. Their country 
does not produce them woot ſufficierit to make them 
ſtockings; to ſay nothing of the impracticability of main- 
taining their le without trade, who, in the towns, 


have hitherto ſubliſted on it. bs 5 er a fol- 
« ly,” in this Doctor, “ fo great, that language does 


«© not afford a name for it.” | 
And now the Doctor fays, © he knows he is now 
4 ſpeaking the ſenſe of ſome of the wiſeſt men in 
« America, It has been long their wiſh, that Britain 
« would ſhut up all their ports.” They have obtained 
their wiſh, and may all the good they deferve attend it! 
Surely, there can be nothing to be dreaded from the wiſ- 
dom of ſuch ſenſible men. Fhe Doctor then aſſerts: 
* They will rejoice, particularly, in the laſt reſtdining 
« act.“ It is, indeed, a very 3 kind of joy, 
which induces them to load the legiſlature with execra- 
tion. Will thay rejoice in finding their ſhips are taken, 
their arms and ammunition intercepted, and themfelyes 
reduced to impotence and miſery ? Heaven grant them 4 
rejoicing of that kind, until they are brought to a proper 
ſtate of humiliation, not by faſting, praying and preach- 
ing; but by preachments from the mouths of our cannon. 
Now obſerye how the Doctor reaſons. It might have 
« happened, that the people would have grown we 
“ of their agreement not to export or import; but this 
* act will oblige them to keep their agreement, and con- 
firm their unanimity and zeal.” What? Would thoſe 
ſons of Mars and Bellona, thoſe determine fizhting men 
who ran away in fight of their houſes and families, and 
with Dr. Price's ſacted liberty in view, have renounced 
their agreements, and turned rebels to rebellion, the con- 
greſs ? Ignominious ſuggeſtion againſt ſuch intrepid and 
pious heroes | If their own agreement, not to export and 
import, would have made them weary of the war, will 
the prohibition of it by -the legiſlature, and the capture 
of their ſhips make them leſs weary and leſs induced to 
revolt from the congreſs, to ſeek peace from Britain, and 


to return to their allegiance? Ah! What 2 reaſoning 
fa . 


head the Doctor poſſeſſes 


N 4 But 
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But this is not all the advantage the reſtraining at 
will give them. It will alſo furniſh them with a rea- 
„ ſon for confiſcating the eſtates. of all the friends of our 
„ government among them, and for employing their ſai- 
<« lors, who would have been, otherwiſe, idle, in mak- 
& ing repriſals on Britſh property. And will not their 
rebellion furniſh reaſons for confiſcating their eſtates 
alſo? Beſides, the Doctor forgets himſelf, He has al- 
ready proved, by his calculation of half a million of men 
being all that, can bear arms againſt the government, 
that Britain can have v one friend in America. The 
rebels will then acquire as much property, by the con- 
fiſcation of xo man's eſtate, as Jeremy, in the comedy, ſays 
his maſter will acquire fat, by living on paper diet. But, 
it ſeems, they ** will make repriſals on Britiſh property.” 
Surely he imagines our men of war can no more ſajl on 
water than on land, or that theſe American privateers 
will de armed with ſuch. determined fighting men, that 
they will vanquiſh our navy. . How, admirably will they 
be enabled to fit out ſuch ſhips, when, they have either 
burnt the ſea-ports, or left them to the reſentment of our 
land forces ! "OT 

Theſe, however, are not all the advantages which the 
reſtraining act will give them. A plague on the ſhort- 
fightednels of parliament, to give ſo great a cauſe of re- 
Joicing in one act, to ſuch rebels! Their ſhips, be- 
„fore uſeleſs, and conſiſting of many hundreds, will be 
turned into ſhips of war, and all that attention, which 


„ they have hitherto confined to trade, will be em 


„% ployed in fitting out a naval force, for their own 
* defence,” to run away like Hopkins. —— Iithout 
A and, conſequently, without ſhips, unleſs their 
ips can fail at land: to fay nothing of their being 
certainly ſeized wherever they are found, and our men 

of war vigilant and active to deſtroy them, ſhould th 
have any to equip. What a naval force will they then poſ- 
ſels | However, the Doctor ſays, this way they will be 
<< the ſooner prepared for their becoming much ſooner 
«© than they would otherwiſe have been, a great mari- 
1 time power.” ——By the way of having neither ſhips 
nor ports. And then he ſays: This act of parlia- 
ment, therefore, crowns the folly of our late mea- 
« ſures.” And the Doctor's viſionary ſuggeſtions, in 
| this 
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this proof, of their increaſing power by being deprived 
of it, cron the folly of his obſervations. He then ſays, 
++ None who know him can believe him to be diſpoſed to 
1% ſuperſtition.” But, certainly, all who know him 
muſt believe him vehemently dilpoſed to r and 
folly. Were the Doctor himſelf, and all the teachers, 
preachers, preſbyterians, independents, and other ſecta- 
ties, which are, and have ſo long been the peſt of Bri- 
tain, to ſwear that Dr. Price believes what he has ſaid; 
there cannot be a jury of twelve ſenſible and honeſt men 
to be found in Englund, who would give a verdict on ſuch 
evidence. I except that of his friend Prieſtley, as incom- 
petent and inadmiſſible, from his 4i/b-lief of the fouÞs be- 
ing immortal. —_— 
And now for a true ſtroke of the old fanatic canting. 

% Perhaps, however,” he fays, dhe is not, in the | 
« ſent. inftance, free from this weakneſs” (ſuperttition)— 
From that of falſehood, at leaſt, he has proved he is not. 
+ He fancies he ſees ſomething that cannot be accounted 
« for mgrgly by hunran ignorance.” I am of the fame 
mind; o the Doctor's ignorance would have reached it. 
And is not ignorance a ſpecial quality to apply to for in- 
formation He is “ inclined to think the hand of provi- 
«© dence is in them, working to bring about ſome 
«© ends.” The and of providence in them? In what 
manner can that hand be metaphorically in em? I it 
moulding their hearts to ingratirude and rebellion 7 This 
is, hitherto, the only effect that has been produced. And is 
it not an impious ſuggeſtion, that the Deity can be inte- 
reſted in ſuch nefarious deeds? But, this leads him to one 
„ conſideration more, which he, cannot help offeri 
4 to the public, and which appears to him in the high 
« degree important.” y ©? {Ps 
In this hour of tremendous danger, it would be- 
„ come us to turn our thoughts to heaven.” Had the 
Doctor's thoughts been that way turned, could he have 
publiſhed ſuch egregious fal ſehoods? Elorrid cant of hy- 
poctitic miſchief ! This is what, fays he, p. 98, © our 
© brethren” brethren, Doctor, not r 
« in the colonies are doing, from one end of Narth Ane 
« ita to the other. They are faſting and prayeng.“ God 
grant them enough of boch, particularly of the former? 

And for what do they % and pray? For ſucceſs in a 
moſt 
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moſt uanatural rebellion; and in ſhedding the blood of 
thaſe by whom they have been preſerved from abſolute 
perdition. Fer the obtaining of this, they have the im- 

dence to implore the God of juſtice and of mercy, 
What an abominable proſtitution of prayer and fuſting in 
them! What an infamous approbation of it in Dr. 
Price! And then he aſæs, What are we doing? We 
are ridiculi them, as fanatics, and ſcoffing at reli · 
« gion.” In fact, they ſhould be execrated, as abomi- 
and impious hypocrites,” who thus preſume to ap- 
ch their God. Are ridicule and ſcoffing the returns 
which ſuch |» wan) and preſumption to impoſe on the 

Ommiſeient deſerve ? Are theſe the proper ſtigmas for 
ſuch impoſtors ? Beſides theſe, he ſays, We are ron- 
* ning wild after pleaſure, at maſquerades, gambling, 
4 tr ing for boroughs, perjuring ourſelves at elec- 
« tions, ſelling ourſelves for places. Which fide, then, 
<. is Providence likely to favour ?” Why, in truth, I 
think neither one of them. But, of the two, cul- 
pable as the latter is, that of mocking the Deity, by 
prayers for ſucceſs. in rebellion and bloodſhed is the 
wort. And I will riſk my life, that Dr. Price will ſin- 
cerely pray, that all the rs and enormities of this kingdom 
may be tripled, rather than that, by our reformation, pray- 
ine and faſting, God ſhould be prevailed on to ſuppreſs 
the American rebellion. | 

And now for a compariſon between Old and New 
| d. In America,” ſays he, we fee a number 
<< of ſtates, in the vigour of youth, inſpired by the no- 
tc bleſt of all paſſions, the paſſion of being free, and ani- 
<< mated by 29 The Doctor — it is the 
paſhon of REBE LION, and they are animated by im- 

iety. Here, ſays he,” wie fee an old ſtate, great 
“ but inflated and irreligious, incumbered with debts, 
te and hanging by a thread.“ Our religion will be, un- 
doubtedly, much mended, by the introduction of his 
friend Prieſtley 's diſbelief of the ſoul's immortality; and our 
debts were contracted for the preſervation of Ameri- 
enn ingrates. And as to our hanging by a thread, 
God — the Americans may fo hang, provided the 
thread be firong enough. Can any one look without 
«. pain to the iſſue? Yes, Doctor, you can, and will if 
the Americans ſhould prevail over the arms of — 

«c ay 
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% May we not expect calamities, that ſhall recover to 
% reflexien (perhaps to devotion) our libertines and 
* atheifts”-—and unbelievers in the immortality of the ſoul. 
And will not ſuch calamities be bleflings in the end, 
and, therefore, to be wiſhed by a feacher of falvation 7 
He then adds: Is aur cauſe ſuch as gives us reaſon 

* to aſk God to bleſs it?” No, indeed: yours, the preſ- 
2 cauſe, can give no reaſon to aſk God to bleſs it: 
though you have the effrontery to % and. pray for the 
ſucceſs of a cauſe ſo execrable. we,” ſays he, 
in the face of heaven, declare, that we are not the 
* aggreſſors in this war, and that we mean by it, not to 
*< acquire, or even preſerve dominion for our own fake; 
* not conqueſt, or empire, or the gratification of re- 
„ ſentment, but ſolely to deliver ourſelves from oppref- 
 « ſion, to gain reparation for injury, and to defend our- 
„ felves from, who would plunder or kill us.” In- 
| deed, by ide, if he means himpelf, the rebels and 
their confederates, they cannot, but with umpiety, in the 
face of heaven declare, that they are not the aggreſſors. 
But the legiſlature can, in every exceptionable inftance 
he hath named. And then he adds: Remember rea - 
„der, whoever thou art, that there are no other juſt 
“ cauſes.of war, and that blood fpilled, with any other 
views, muſt, ſome time or other, be accounted -fos.” 
Then is the war of Britain againſt her coloniſts fully juſ- 
tified, by the latter being the aggreſſons; and, for the 
blood that is ſpilled, they will be accountable, in which 
number Dr. Price is inevitably included, as a prompter 
and promoter of that bloodthed. * 5 
And now, be ** begs leave to recapitulate ſome of the 
arguments — be muſt mean aſſertions “ he has uſed, 
<< and to deliver the feelings of his heart, in a brief, but 
„ honeſt addreſs to his countrymen:** P. 99, be fays, 
ha is hearing it continually urged, are they not our 
*« ſubjeas? Fbe plain anſwer is, they are not your ſub- 
jecta: they are your fellow-ſubjetts.” This is true 
and all the legiſlature is engaged in is, to keep them fet- 
low ſubjects, by affifting with their money their fellow 
ſubjects of England. But we are taxed,” fays he, and 
++ why ſhould not they be taxed ? You are taxed by your- 
« ſelves: they inſiſt on the ſame privilege.” They have 
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that privilege. ' The Houſe of Commons is as much the 
repreſentative of them as of us. They are taxed to 
&. ſupport their own government, and they help, alſo to 
pay your taxes, by purchaſing your manufattures and 
giving you a monopoly of their trade. But we are 
taxed to ſupport our own and their governments, and pay 
taxes on the manufactures we uſe; and, as to their giving 
a monopoly of their trade, he knows it is falſe, both in 
the giving and the monopoly, as it has been already proved “. 
Muſt they maintain two governments? They have ne- 
ver maintained en- for the truth of which, I appeal to the 
millions levied on this kingdom, for their ſupport and 
ſalvation.  ** Muſt they ſubmit to be triple taxed ? No; 
but to be taxed like Engliſhmen. ** Has your modera- 
ration in taxing yourſelves been ſuch, as encourages 
them to truſt you with the power of taxing them?“ 
No, indeed, Doctor. Thoſe taxes were laid on in for- 
mer reigns, by Whigs, with the unanimous aſſiſtance of 
the Diſſenters; and, 1 confeſs, that would be no great 
encouragement to truſt the pariiament, did the like men 
now repreſent the ſubjects of Great Britain. But, as the 
Americans truſted them, and obeyed their acts, they may 
more ſafely truſt, at preſent, thoſe who have paid off mil- 
lions; and by whom no tax has been raiſed ſince the 
peace, until the parliament was compelled to it by the 
rebellion in America. But the power of taxation is not 
with them to truſt. It is the indiſputable right of the 
Britiſh legiſlature. | 
But, ſays he, they will not obey the parliament 
< and the laws.—Say, rather, they will not obey your 
a parliament and your laws.” It has been proved, that 
the parliament is as much theirs as ours, and that they 
have obeyed its laws, and acknowledged the right of mak- 
ing them. Their reaſon is, they have no voice in 
your parliament. They have the ſame voice with all 
the people of Great Britain, by repreſentatives, which 
are alike both theirs and ours. They have no ſhare in 
„ making your laws: neither have moſt of us.” This 
is falſe in the aſſertion, and the anſwer. The laws are 
made by thoſe, who repreſent every ſubject in the domi- 
. * 1 - ; - _nons 
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nions of Great Britain.—** Then you, ſo far, want R- 
« berty : and your Jan age is, we are not free; w 
n 


« will they be free? No Engliſhman hath ever ſaid he . 
was not free; the Doctor hath aſſerted they are. How. 
then can they want what they poſſeſs, or he aſk ſo ri- 
diculous a queſtion as the preceding ? But many of 
« you have a voice in parliament: none of them have.“ 
They are all entitled to have. ſuch voices, equally with 
Engliſhmen, and may, therefore, have -them, as many 
of their countrymen have had, and Cruger now has. 
All your freehold land is repreſented 5 but not a foot 
« of their land repreſented.” The repreſentation of land 
is a new repreſentation! But, in the ſenſe he means, it 
is falſe. Not an inch of the freehold land. in the city of 
London is repreſented, Ihe holders of it have no votes; 
and all the copyhold land in the kingdom is in the fame 
predicament. And yet they are equally repreſented, and 
ſo are the Americans. At worſt, therefore, you can be 
« enſlaved but partialh they would be enſlaved totally.” 
The whole ſubjects being equally repreſented, muſt all be 
equally free or equally enſlaved. They are governed by 
% parliaments choſen by themſelves, and by legiſlatures 
* ſimilar to yours.” All the towns incorporated by 
charter have juſt the ſame parliaments agd legiſlatures, 
ſubordinate to the ſupreme legiſlature. © Will you diſ- 
« turb them in the enjoyment of a blefling ſo invalu- 
« able?” No. But we will oblige them to continue, as 
they ſhould be, by charter and the conſtitution, ſubject 

to the ſupreme legiſlature. 
Eels it reaſonable, that your diſcretion alone, ſhall be 
< their law; that they ſhall have no conſtitution of go- 
„ vernment, except ſuch as you ſhall be pleaſed to give 
them, and no property, but ſuch as your parliament 
<< ſhall be pleaſed to leave them?“ The diſcretion of 
their and our repreſentatives, is that alone to which both 
they and we muſt truſt, We and they have the ſame 
conſtitution of government. In both cafes, it is alter- 
able by parliament, unleſs the act, that makes it lawful 
to ſettle the crown on whom the parliament may pleaſe, 
be inobligatory, which, | imagine, he will not aſſert. 
'They have the ſame right to their property that we have 
to ours; and neither of them can be touched, but ac 
| cording 
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erding to the exigencies of the ſtate. He then aſks; 
What is your bs, wee * It is the ſupreme legiſla- 
ture, againſt which the Americans are in rebetlion, and 
which rebellion Dr. Price is attempting to juſtify. His an- 
fwery is, powerful indeed and reſpectable: of neither 
of which there is any inſtance to be found, by the atro- 
cious calumnies which the Doctor has prom in his 
obſervations with impunity. ** But is there not a — 
ing intercourſe: between it and the conrt?“ No. It 
was full grown when his Majeſty aſcended the throne. 
It had been amply fed by whigs and preſbyterians. 
„Does it awe our miniſters of ſtate as it once did?“ Fult 
as much 28 it has done fince O Glorious was made King 
66 England; © Inſtead of eontending for a controulin 
* power over America, ſhould you — 
« watching and reforming your own ?” The rebellion 
has prevented us. When that is quelled, the other may 
be undertaken. ** Suppoſe the worſt. Suppoſe that, in 
ce ion to all their declarations, the coloniſts are 
* now aiming at independence; there is no need of a 
ſeppeſe; they have publickly declared it:.“ If they can 
* ſubſiſt without you, is it to be wondered at? Not at 
all ; nor that we will keep thom dependent, whom we 
have preſerved, at the expence of millions, as fellow fub- 
jets, to contribute to the national exigencies. Did 
there ever exiſt a community, or even an individual, 
4 that would not do the ſame ? Never, if they were 
preſbyterians. If they cannot ſubſiſt without — 
ic Jet them alone; they will ſoon come back.” Is it 
cuſtomary to leave rebels alone, and to truſt to their 
coming back ? If you cannot ſubſiſt without them, 
e reclaim them by kindneſs, engage them by moderation 
4 and equity.“ Fheſe have been already tried, without 
effect. It is madneſs to refolve to butcher them.“ 
There is no fuch reſolution. Let them lay down their 
arms, and acknowledge, as they ever have done before 
their rebellion, the authority of parliament, and they 
vill be pardoned. © Fhis will make them deteſt and 

c avoid you for ever.” The former _ have always done, 
and the latter will be prevented. Freemen are not to 
« be governed by force, or to be d ned into com- 
«© pliance. Experience hath pro * 
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sther method to be taken with rebels and diſſenters. 
« If capable of bearing to be ſo treated, it is a diſgrace 
e tobe connected with them.” True, Doctor; but they 
muſt be brought to repentance or the diſgrace will be 
reater.” | | ö 
: I ſhall paſs, unremarked, the if5 and ſuppeſes of the 
two ſubſequent paragraghs, truly confeſſing, that the 
oceedings of the E India company's ſervants have 
— as execrable in the Eaſt Indies, as the government of 
Britain has been mild in America, And I ſhall only re- 
mark on the laſt paragraph of the Doctor's ion. 
With reſpect to the coloniſts,” ſays he, it would 
de folly to pretend they were faultleſs. They were 
running into all our vices.” What? A people ani- 
mated by piety running into vices ! The Doctor forgets, 
But the fact is, their piety is the moſt enormons vice. 
But this quarrel gives them a ſalutary check.” The 
event will mend them, I have no doubt. Has the Doe- 
tor an objection to that? Then he ſays, It may be 
permitted, on purpoſe to favour them, and in them 
the reſt of mankind, by making way for the eftabliſh- 
„ment, in an extenſive country, poſſeſſed of every ad- 
vantage, a plan of government and a growing power, 
„ that "han aſtoniſh = world, and under which 
<< ſubjeft of human enquiry ſhall be open to free difcuf. | 
„ ſion, and the friends of liberty, in every quarter of the 
4 8 find a fafe retreat for civil and ſpiritual liberty.“ 
If Dr. Price be the legiſlator, I have ſhewn what kind of 
liberties they will have, both civil and ſpiritual. If the 
fame ſpirit remains, that ever has poſſeſſed, and now poſ- 
ſeſſes the men of New England, tyranny, both civil and 
ſpiritual, will be perfectly eſtabliſned. As to the Doc- 
tor's brethren in America, they will have ample reaſon to 
implore forgiveneſs, for they know not what they are doing, 
And thus ends the laſt ſection of his obſefvations, filled 
with the moſt ridiculous and abſurd ſuggeſtions of ma- 
lignity, hypocriſy, and miſrepreſentation, that can be 
well conceived; in which not one word is offered, that 
can prove the improbability, much leſs the impaſſibiliiy of 
our — in the war with America. 
I come now to the Doctor's conclufion, which con- 
tains a plan of reconciliation between Great Britain — 


* 
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her colonies. He begins: Meet the colonies on their 
on ground, in their laſt petition from the Congrels 
to the King, the ſureſt as well as the moſt dignified 
mode of proceeding for this country ” Can the dig- 
nity of a great kingdom be contained in that mode, 
which would treat with rebels, on equal terms, who 
have conſtituted a new government? But how was this 
to be done? The Doctor tells you. “ Suſpend all 
< hoſtilities. Repeal the acts which immediately oppreſs 
<« America: namely the reſtraining act, the charter act, 
&c,” That is, in plain Engliſh, renounce the legiſlative 
authority, and let rebellion ſucceed without oppoſition 
and with impunity. The very propoſition ſhews the ab- 
ſurdity of the deſign. It is needleſs therefore either to 
examine or refute it. As to his appendix reſpecting the 
national debt, and the means of diſcharging it; his cal- 
culations are founded on ſuppoſititious data, they are 
fallacious and fall of themſelves. 5 
I have now finiſhed my * of Dr. Price's 
inciples of government, and definitions of li „ as 
— as of — — I have e Fg 
hoods, miſrepreſentations, and ignorance ; his hypocritic 
cant, his futile declamation, his malignity to the conſti- 
tution of his country, and his zeal to juſtify and ſupport 
rebellion. His obſervations are thereby brought to the teſt 
of reaſon and equity, the public is to decide between us. 


es 1 
May 6, 1775. General Arnold, the horſe jockey of the 
old light, and General Morſter, carrier of the new light, to- 
ether with ſeveral thouſands of Dr. Price's determined 
Febeing rebels, fled from before Quebec, at the approach 
of General Carleton, and a much inferior number of his 
Majeſty's faithful ſubjects of Great Britain and Canada, 
Such was their determination, not to fight, that they left 
behind them all their artillery, military ſtores, &c. to- 
ther with, what they love much better than battle, 
their ſalt pork and gs op boiling over the fire. Thus 
- after all their fa//ing and praying, and boaſting of provi- 
dence 9+. bon their fide, as Dr. Price alſo irreligiouſly 
ſuggeſts, their attempts to. ſubdue Canada and Quebec, 


have concluded in . a moſt ignominious act of cowardice 


and flight, 
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Obfervations on the excellent and admirable is My. Bures 
05 printed pech, of the 22d of March, 1775. 


Ecce iterum criſpinus. 


Wurd the anſwer to Mr. Burke's firſt printed ſpeech 
was advertiſed ; and before it was publiſhed, it was reported 
by his friends, that the anſwer ſhould have a regular refutation. 
But, on its being printed, it was thought more expedient to 
decline that intention. As, in my anſwer to that ſpeech, 
it was ſaid, be ail. print no more ſpeeches; from thence its idea 
was taken of publiſhing his ſecond oration, of the 22d of 
March 1775, at once to ſhew the prediction to be falſe ; and 
to produce the full effect of a refutation to what I had written 
6n the former. It was to exhibit ſo perfe& a piece of rhetoric 
and reaſon, that whatever might be deemed defective in the 
former muſt be, for the future, aſcribed to that rapidity of ge- 
nius, which ſometimes, like a whirlwind in its pallage, bears 
every thing along with it in tumult and confuſion. From 
amazing * of this fecond ſpeech, it is, as I ima- 
gine, Dr. Price has beſtowed apon it the pompous epithets of 
excellent and admirable, in a note, p. 72. 88 
But, as the Doctor has given no proofs of its containin 
this excellent and admirable ; I ſhall take this occaſion to ad- 
duce ſuch evidence of the truth of theſe diſtinguiſhed qua- 
lities, as will, I doubt not, fully evince, that it 1s not only 
exceHent and admirable in its way; but unparalleled by all pre- 
ceding orators. For Mr. Burke, as he ſays of trade, can 


only be compared with himſelf. 
1 Th the exordium to his = ſpeech, Edmund Burke, eſq; 
was full five lines before he Hounced into the excellent and ad- 


mirable of the prefund. By cloſe application to that ſtudy, he 
has, in his ſecond oration, given ſuch ample demonſtrations 


of his great improvement in the art of faking, that he un- 
doubtedly ſtands an unrivalled maſter, He opens his mouth, 


aud his firſt words ſend forth an abſurdity. ** hope, fir,” 
ſays he, that, notwithſtanding the azferity of the charr, 
„your good nature will * you to ſome degree 2 
| | | a 
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« gence towards human 2 Thus, by proſopoparia, he 
firit gives perſon to the chair, and makes that, and the /peak- 
er, two different things; like two pots of porter, one /ale, 
and the other mild. The chair may, Indeed, figuratively mean 
the ſpeaker; but it cannot at once be two things, both chair 
and ſpeaker, The humble hope of. an indulgence, however, 
towards human frailty was certainly not unneceſſary : ſince 
no orator has afforded a more ample field for the exertion of 
it. Excellent and. admirable in the propriety of an exordium to 

ſuch an harangue, and in the preſervation of the metaphor. 
In p. 4, he tells us, he has no good opinion of paper 
« government, nor of any politics in which the plan is to be 

«« wholly ſeparated from the execution.” Does not this pa 

S ſeem ſomewhat unintelligible ? if the plan of a 
ouſe, for example, or of any thing elſe, upon paper, be 
one thing; and the execution of the building be another, then 
mult al] plans and executions be inevitably ſeparated. Of 
ſuch things, however, Mr. Burke has »o notion. But if the 
5 execution be the ſame; that is, if the gan upon 
paper. be at once the plan and the hngt; or the building, 
hen erected, be both the hou/e and the plan upon paper, 
n, it feems, Mr. Burke has a notion of it. I do not deny, 
although I canpot conceive the excellent and admirable in Mr. 
Burke's notions. _ Ba * X 
Page 7, he ſays, When ſuch a one is diſarmed, he is 
« eholly at the mercy of his ſuperior, and he Jo/es for ver 
% that time and thoſe chancen which, as they happen to a 
men, are the ſtrength and reſources of all inferior power.” 
"hus, the man that has loſt, for ever, all ums and chance, has, 
nevertheleſs, ner _loſt either time or chence ; becauſe they mu/? 
happen to him, unleſs peradventure Mr. Burke's man be nor 
one of all men. And, thus, he ſtill retains the Hrengtb and 
reſources which he had loſt, although he be @/armed and 
wholly at the mer of another. Eæcellent and admirable in 
comprehending the ideas, in the precifion which his words 

' convey, and in the zo blunder. 1 
In p. 7 and 8, he reckons, in America there are jaws 
2 — of people, of our own European blood and co- 
oo lour.” Is urope all our own, or are all the Europeans 
Britons and Hibernians ? There is no reaſon,” ſays he, 
« to exaggerate, where plain truth is of ſo much weight and 
« importance. Whilſt we are diſcuſſing auy given magni- 
„ tude, they are grown to it.” Di/cufſing a magnitude pow,. 
refined and ſyblime! he continues: whilſt we ſpend our 
« time in the mode of governing te millions, we ſhall find 
t we have millions more to govern,” Falſtaff's buckram men! 
now 


. 
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tw mind How vafily this p/ain truth | <birbout exapperat | on, 
may be proved. Let it be ſuppoſed, that the diſcuſſing of 
this ſubſect took up fix months, or one ſeſſion of parliament, 
Two millions of inhabitants, during that time, muſt become 
four millions; for no addition of millions can be leſs than two. 
Theſe are the various ways, in which this plain truth may be 
explained. Firſt, let it be only ſuppoſed, that one half of 
the preſent two millions are females ; and then let it be * 
poſed that every female, from a day old to the woman of the 
greateſt age in America, be brought to bed of twins in fix 
months, the thing is done as plain as a pike-faff. But, it 
ſeems, there are wrong-headed people, who are not of 
that ſubrlety of underſtanding in propagation, plain truth, 
no exaggeration, and America, which Mr. Burke enjoys: 
and theſe cannot conceive how girls, not arrived at the age 
of breeding, and old women, who are paſt it, can have 
children. hat objection is eaſily removed. Suppoſe then 
one half of the million of females. to be breeders, and each, 
in fix months, to have four children at a birth; bt ſet each of 
them have twins twice, in that time, or be brought to he 
of one child, bur times in fix months, By either of th 
modes of procreation, the two millions maſt infallibly be 
produced. What a variety of ways here are by which thig 
plain truth may be effected ! excellent and admirable in plain 
ruth without exaggeration! ” fl 

He then talks of ** minima out of the eye of the law, and 
* a maſs of the feelings of the human race.” Excellent and 
ednjrablesin refinement of language, and a Jumpi ſenſi- 
bility! page 8, he ſays, This \ of the American 
commerce, indeed, has been trod ſome days ago, and with 
% great ability, by adiſtinguiſhed perſon.” He has, indced, 
an amazing ability of legs. Excellent and admirable in the 
metaphor of treading commerce under foot, to expreſs the 
Knowledge of it! | e e et AERO 

In p. 9, he tell us, the export trade to the colonies con- 
«« fiſts. of three great branches: the African, which, ter- 
*-minating almoſt wholly in the colonies, muſt be put to 
* rhe accouut of their commerce; the Weſt Indian and the 
North American. Theſe are fo interwoven, that the at- 
** tempt to ſeparate them would tear to pieces the contexture 
„of the whole, and, if not entirely deſtroy, would very 
* much depreciate the value of all the parts.” He, there- 
fore, ** conſiders theſe three denominations to be, what in 
effect they are, one trade. But it ſo happens, that the 
trade to Africa and the Weft Indies fill continues, although 
that to the colonies has been ſome time ſuſpended. They 
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ate, on that account, to be ſeparated, without tearing the con · 


| 0 re to pieces, and are, therefore, in effect, not one trade. 


e then ſtates the difference in the exports to the antece- 
dent parts of the globe, as it ſtood in 1704 and 1772. 


| war North Tk and the won 9 484; 265 
To Africa. - Ts . 86,665 
£ 569,930 

p Naben America and che Welt W 4790191 
To Africa. - 366, 398 
From Scotland to the bes par WE * 364,000 
L 6,024,171 

„ Prom five hundred and odd thouſand,” ſays he, it has 

00 to fix millions. It has increaſed no leſs than twelve - 
= This is the ftate of the colony trade, as compared 
« with itſelf, at theſe two periods, within this century, and 


« this is matter for meditation,” But this is not all. Ex- 
<« amine his ſecond account. See how the export trade, to 
* the colonies alone, in 1772, Rood in the other point of 
«© view, that is, to the whole trade of England 1504.” 


The whole export trade of En land, includin N 
that to the colonies, in Mn 8 & | 6,509,000 
The export trade to the colonies alone, in 1772. 6,024,000 


— —— 


Difference ( 485,000 


„ The trade with America, alone, is now within leſs than 
00,000/, of What this commercial nation, England, 
* carried on at the beginning of this century, with the whole 
«© world.” But the firſt matter for meditation is, that the 
exports to Africa and the Weſt Indies ought to be 1 
from the 6,5ogy000/. becauſe thoſe exports are, viſibl 
ſo cloſely connected with thoſe of mag continental 7 


as not to be continued without the other. Beſides this, — 
is a manifeſt fallacy in his ſtating the exports. He ought nor 


—— rr the colony trade of 1772 with the whole 
of the world, as it ſtood in 1704, but as 


je od — with all our exports in 1772, that the 


whole increaſe of our national commerce might have been 


fairly 
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fairly ſeen, and the et Un made between that of the 
colonies and of all the relt. „ from 

As I have nothing that can authentically declare the ſtate 
of our trade, either to the American colonies, or to all parts 
of the world, as it ſtood in 1772, I ſhall take the liberty of 
ſhewing, from an undoubted authority, how it flood in 1764. 
This will, probably, be as ſufficient to explain all I would 
ſay, as the ſtate of it in 1772: at leaſt, allowances may be 


eaſily made tor the in as it ſtands in Mr. Burke's 
account. | 
Exports to all parts of the world, in 1764. 16,260,894- 
To Africa and all the plantations. - 4182, 245 


. So that the colony trade, inſtead of being within 

equal to the whole tarde of England, conſiſted but of little 
more than the fourth part of our trade; and, when the ex- 
ports to the colonies now in rebellion, which then amounted 
to 2,610,8214 ate compared with the total of the exports of 
that year, they will be Fund to amount to little more than a 
fixth part of our whole trade. And this is the tate, in which 
every man unintending to deceive ſhould have placed them. 
But there remains another, and perhaps che only true way 
of COMparing the commerce of England, which is according 
to the ballance either for or againſt us. 


The ballance in favour of England, in 
A 5 RT 6,179,868 


Ballance in favour of England, on the trade to! 
all the colonies, * 


Or about the 120th part of the groſs amount of gain to Eng- 
land op the whole unde of — _— 

From the year 1714 to 1775, being 61 years, ſuppoſing, 
in the moſt favourable view, that every year hath yielded a 
ballance in our favour of 50,1594. the whole gain by that 
trade, in that time, will be then 3,059,699/. and, during 
the time of acquiring that advantage, the legiſlature of the 
realm hath granted to the Americans, now in rebellion, 
34.696, 867. which is eleven times as much as the national 

in ariſing from that trade. Theſe millions are now a debt, 

r which Iwill ſappoſe the intereſt to be but 3 per cent. the 
people of England, therefore, annually pay, in taxes for the 
preceding ſum, 1,040,9964. which is, annually, twenty times 
as much as the national profit by the colony trade; and $9 
this expence might be fairly added the ſums expended in 

* O 3 torts, 


forts, garriſons, &c. on the coaſt of Africa and the ſugar 
iflands 


by the laſt war. Such was the ſtate of the Weſt Indian and 
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, to fay nothing of the 50, ooo, ooo. debt, incurred 


American trade in 1964. If it had increaſed to the 6,024,171 
ih 1952; 3s Mr; Burke has ſtated it, then the annual ballance 
in favour of England would have been about $5,060/. and 
that will chen be the proportion of profit to the 1,040, 906“. 
pa as _— and which is annually raiſed oh the people of 
ngland. | | "YR 
1 This, therefore, is the relative proportion of the im- 
« portance of the colonies, and all reaſoning concerning our 
« mode of treating them muſt have this proportion as its 
«+ baſis, or it is a reaſoning weak, rotten and ſophittical.” 
But, us ſugars and other Weſt Indian commodities” are now 
conſidered as the neceſſaries of life, the iſlands muſt be pre- 
er with the Spaniſh and{Portugueſe ſettlements 
in South America: or we muſt ſuffer in all our exports. Aud, 
as this cannot be effected, but by preſerving the right of the 
faprethe legiſlature over the continental colonies ; and equity 
calls on that fovereignty to eaſe the people of Kh - 
land, by extending taxation over thoſe fellow fubjeRts, for 
whoſe preſervation the Engliſh have raiſed and paid the in- 
tereſt of ſo many millions, their rebellion muſt be ſubdued. 
He then adds: © it is good for us to be here. We ſtand 
Where we have an immenſe view of what jr and what is 
% pa. Clouds and darkneſs reſt upon the future.“ In his 
firſt printed ſpeech, he heared things pa/? hearing. In the 
anſwer to that ſpeech, it was faid, that all his ſenſes were 
equally acute. He has now verified that affertion, reſpoiog 
viſion. He foes things ou? of fight. Excellent and admirable 
in exquifitenelſs of ſenſe, and the xo blunder. However, he 
does — preſume wk a conjuror, and to look into what 1s to 
tame; he only Jes things that are ing. 
In p. 11, among the wonders 140 — 1 lived to ſee, he 
makes one of them to be, that * he ſhould live to ſee his ſon 
ford chancellor of England.” Excellent and admirable in 
gone ef that this ſon, alſo, ſhould ** turn act the current 
pf Uignity to its fountain, and raiſe his father to a higher 
« rank of — whilf he enriched the family with a new 
4% one.” e fountain of dignity is the king. Did the lord 
chancellor turn back the current of hereditaly dignity to the 
king? Why then he turned that current Bc which never 
came forward to him; lord Bathurſt being then alive. Had 
that nobleman" refigned his higher peerage to his ſon, or had 
the ewyrorr of bereditary dipriry come ard in that man- 
ner? No: his Jordfhip held it to the day of his W 
5 | cou 
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could he reſign it otherwiſe. But, it ſeems, Mr. Burke's 
turning back a. eurrent of hereditary dignity, is nd more, 
than that lord Bathurſt, on his ſon's being made lord chan- 
cellor, was, at the requeſt of the latter, made an carl from 
a baron; and this is Mr. Barke's current of dignity — 
back that aher came forward, and when it came forward, 
could not be turned back. Excellent and admirable in perſpi- 
cuiĩty 2 jane poſubility of being accompliſhed, and the 20 

under 

In p. 13, ing of the whale fiſhery by the New En 
land 5 = „While we follow * among the 
*« tumbling mountains of ice and penetrating into the dee 
frozen receſſes of Hudſon's Bay and Davis's oY op 
<* whilt we are looking for them beneath the polar circle, we 
hear they have pierced into the oppoſite region of polar 
cold: they are at the Antipodes,” ——the devil they are— 
and engaged under the frozen ſerpent of the. ſouth.” 
Mountains of ice vaulting ſomerſaults, like umblers at Sad- 
ler's Wells; ſhips, failing into the impaſſable receſſes of frozes 
ſeas, and under the polar circle, which is ander the ice; winter 
at the ſame time, at both the poles; finding a north weſt 
paſſage, by piercing through the frozen ſeas, round to the 
— region of polar cold; under a. frozex conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars, ſuppoſed to be ſo many ſuns all fre. Excellent and 
admirable in the knowledge of navigation, geography, aſtro- 
nomy, whale fiſhing, the ſublime, the beautitul, and the as 
blander ! | 

He then talks of Falkland's iſlands, as an abject too ro- 
% mantic for the gra/þ of national ambition.“ The roman- 
ticneſs of a graſp by the hand, and that gra/p an i ex- 
cellent and admirable in propriety of language and preſervation 
of metaphor! ** Nor,” fays he, is the equinoctial heat 
* more diſcouraging than the accumulazed winters of both the 
% poles.” The winter of both poles, at the ſame time, one 
heaped upon the etber, like Pelian upon Offa, or the Ame- 
ricans at both poles, at the ſame time, feeling the ce colds ! 
% We know,” ſays he, whallt ſome of them draw the line 
„ and rise the harpoon,” the eart before the horſe— 
** others run the longitude, and purſue their giganiic game 
along the coaſt of Brazil.” A new kind of Huntiag a new 
tame, and of running the Jaxgitude where they ran the latitude, 
the coaſt of Brazil lying zorc-erly and _/autherly ! excellent: and 
admirable in a ſecond exhibition of his knowledge in geo- 
graphy, navigation, whale hunting, and the as blunder | 

np. 15, he ſays, in the character of the Americans, 2 


# ave of freedom is the predominating feature, which marks 
| O 4 4 « and 
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* and diſtingniſhes the whole.” A at the heart is a 
Jews in the face! may not a ewrinkle in their backfides be as 

ach a feature in the face as love? excellent and admirable in 
the knowledge of phyſiognomy and the =o blunder! In p. 17, 
he talks of a monopoly of theorems and corollaries.” Ball 
dent and admirable in a fole trade of à new kind of mer- 
chandize! 

Page 17, he ſays, * The Americans are proteſtants, and of 
6 that kind which is moſt averſe to all implicit /ubmi/fon of 
«© mind and obedience.” And then he adds, he does not 
« think, that this averſeneſs, in the diffenting charches, 
«© from all that looks like abſolute government, is ſo much to 
«© be ſought in their religious tenets, as in their hiftory ;” 
and yet, be ſays, ** they are of that kind of #e/igion which is 
„% moſt averſe to all ſubmiſſion of mind and opinion.“ Ex- 
cellent and admirable in uniformity of opinion] page 20, he 
ſays of the attornies of America, They aughy miſgovern- 
% ment at a diſtance, and /xvf the * of tyranny in 
„ every tainted breeze.” By which theſe attornies are at once 
diviners of future events, and jack 4%, ſnuffing the taint- 
ed breeze of the female. Excellent and admirable in the fi- 
gurative, ſublime and beautiful ! | 

He then ſubjoins: You have, indeed, winged miniſters 
„% of vengeance, who carry your balls in their pownces to the 
“ remotelt verge of the ſea.” Thus, our ſhips of war have 
legs as well as wings, and the cannon balls are thunder. 
bolts, which they carry in their pounces, like painted eagles, 
flying through the air with the thunder of Jupiter. Excellent 
and admirable in the ſublime, beautiful and propriety of me- 
taphor! ſpeaking of the Sultan, he ſays, even deſpotiſm 
«« itſelf is obli to truci and buckfter.”” Excellent and ad- 
mirable in propriety of expreſſion. | 

Page 21, he talks of ** monſters generated from unnatural 
<< -contention.”” It was formerly from unnatural corrion. Ex- 
cellent und admirable in a new mode of generation 

He then tells us, p. 23, there are but three ways of pu 
% \ceeding relative to this ſtubborn ſpirit which prevails in 
« our colonies. —To change the ſpirit, as inconvenient, by 
„% removing the cauſes ;—to-proſecute it, as criminal, —or to 
% comply with it, as neceſſary.” He then ſays, p. 24, to 
6 the ſpirit, as inconvenient, it is radical in its prin- 
«« cjple, but attended with difficolties little ſhort of impo/#- 
4% $ilities.” - Excellent and admirable in — of planning 
the means of reconciling the colonies Great Britain, by 


= >> 

Page 24, in ing of population, he ſays, The crown 
« not only withheld its grants, but arnibilated its foil. If 
this be the caſe, this avarice of de/olation, this boarding of 
«« a foyal wilderneſs would be to raiſe,” Kc. This prero- 
gative royal of annibilating the /oil in America, already car- 
ried into execution, as this great orator aſſerts, threatens more 
miſchief to poor old England, than all the reſt, Why did not 
this amazing patriot, inſtead of conciliatory plans, bring a 
bill into the houſe to reſtrain that tremendous prerogative, be- 
fore it reach this kingdom? ſhould this awarice of deſelation, 
this hoarding of wildernefſes in his majeſty go on as they have 
begun, the people will not have one bit of Atſalatiom or wilder- 
ne/s left: to what a miſerable condition will they be then re- 
duced, Ah! what a king we have, that will keep ſuch 
 bleffings from his people! the tonft now is defolation and wilder- 
neſs for ever, and a halter to thoſe who oppoſe it. Excellent and 
admirable in intelligibility, propriety and preſervation of me- 
taphor! he tells us, The Americans have already ropped 
the Apalachian mountains.” Excellent and admirable in 
the very ig top of the ſublime. They will become hordes 
« of Engliſh Tartars,” —born in America. Excellent and ad- 
mirable in the no blunder ! —“ and, pouring down upon your 
„ anfortified frontiers, a fierce and irrefittable cavalry, be- 
«© come maſters of your governors and your counſellors, your 
1 collectors and comptrollers, and of all the flaves that ad- 


«« here to them.” Quart pot, pint pot, half pint, nipperkin, 
and the brown bowl. Mere dragons of Wantley ! 


And at one ſup 
They'll eat them up, 
As a man would eat an apple. 


Excellent and admirable in the terribly ſublime, and the beau- 
tiful amplification of the 20 ridiculous!—P. 25, he talks of 
«© hedging in lation. — As they hedge in a cuctoo, I war- 
rant ye. Excellent and admirable m the metaphoric!—P. 27, 
he ſays, ©* An offer of freedom would come rather oddly, thip- 
10 to them in an African veſſel, which is refuſed an entry 
into the ports of Virginia or Carolina Shipping of offers, 
is, I fancy, a new ſpecies of merchandize ; and — 
Virginia and Carolina, by being refu/ed entrance into thei 
ports, is a new way of gaining admitſhon. Exxrilent and ad- 
mirable in the invention of a new ſpecies of trade! a new me- 
. thod of getting into palaces and the zo blunder. He then 
ſays, ** Let us ſappoſe all theſe moral difficulties got over. 
4 The ocean remains. You cannot pump that dry; =_ ſo 
* 66 ong 
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de a4 it continues in its preſent bed, ſo long all the cauſes 
« which weaken authority by diſtance will continue.“ Ex- 
cellent and admirable in the pumping an ocean, and ip con- 
ceiving that, if the ocean were pumped dry, the aj/ance be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies would become 4% { p 29, 
he ſays, We are, indeed, in all diſputes with the colonies, 
« by the nece//ity of things, the judges. It is true. But be 
** confeſſes, the character of a judge in his own cauſe is a 
« thing that frightens him.” It is not his own cauſe, it is a 
cauſe between Great Britain and America, and he 1s ncither 
2 Briton nor American. He ſays, however, he cannot pro- 
„% ceed with a ſtern, affured, judicial confidence, until he 
% finds. himſelf in ſomething more like a judicial character.“ 
He will never proceed then. But whence is it neecſſary that 
a judge ſhould have a ſtern, aſſured confidence? why not a 
erciful and impartial confidence? Excellent and admirable in 
wing his own cauſe, in diſtinguiſhing the characteriſtics 

of a judge, and in the relaxation of confidence ! 
. He then ſays, p. 29, let him add too, that the opinion 
*« of his having ſome abſtract right in his favour would 
« not put him much at his eaſe in paſſing ſentence, unleſs 
he could be ſure that there were no rights which, in their 
«« exerciſe under certain circumſtances, were not the moit 
% odious of all wrongs and the moſt vexatious of all in- 
«« juſtice,” This ab/ffra# right of being a judge, he tells 
you, is the zecefſity of things;” and he will not paſs ſen- 
tence, unleſs he could be ſure that rights can not be wrongs 
in any caſe whatever, which ſeems to be attended with no 
great difficulty in the deciſion, Excellent and admirable in 
perſpicuity and definite ideas. He then adds: Theſe con- 
« fiderations have a great weight with him, when he finds 
* things ſo circumſtanced, that he ſees the ſame party,” the 
colonies, at once a litigant againſt him, in a point of right.” 
Him, the five hundred and fitty-erghth part of the houſe of 
commons! the 4igation againk him, the rebellion againſt the 
l the point of right, that to rebel, of which he ſtates 
ſelf as ſole judge! the ſame party is, at the ſame time, he 
| ays, a culprit before him, while he fits a criminal judge 
„ on acts of him, whoſe moral churacter is to be decided 
% upon the merits of that very obligation,” A very crimi- 
nal judge indeed! as he does not know who he is, and heſi- 
tates to diſcharge his duty, where he is by nece/ity the judge. 
— and admirable in ſo modeſtly characterizing his own 
2 1 | 
9 30, he ſays, if you mean to pleaſe any people, you 
* muſt give them the boon which they aſk, not what you [ems 

thin 


* 
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. think better for them, but of a kind really different. Such 
« an act may be a wiſe regulation, but it is no conceſſion; 
«« whereas our preſent theme is the mode of giving ſatisfacti- 
* on.” The houſe of commons are to give what is afted, 
and not what is proper; but of a kind totally different: and 
to prefer a fooliſh conceſſion to a wiſe regulation, in order to 

ive ſatisfaction to rebels. Excellent and admirable in legil- 
ative knowledge! n 

He then adds: he thinks they muſt perceive, that he is 

«« reſolved this day to have nothing to do with the queſtion of 
«« the right of taxation. Some gentlemen ſtartle ; but it is 
*« true, He puts it totally out of the queſtion.” Could the 
gentlemen do leſs than ſtartle, when, 1n his preceding print» 
ed ſpeech, he plumes himſelf on being a minifter in forming 
the explanatory act, which declares the legiſlature has a 
over the colonies in all caſes whatever? Excellent and di- 
rable in conſiſtency and modeſt aſſurance! which is improved 
by his immediately ſaying, it is % than nothing in his 
_ « conſideration.“ Excellent and admirable in conception of ideas 

and the mo blunder. Page 31, he ſays, © This pornt is the great 
Cor boni an bog between mount Caſſius eld and Damiata, where ar- 
« mics whole bave ſunk.” A bog of a pint, that ſwallowed whole 
armies! excellent and admirable in juſt conception! but then he 
adds, he des not intend to be overwhelmed in that 
«« though in ſuch reſpectable company.” My life on him for 
his {kill ia Bogtrotting. Excellent and admirable in perfectly 
diſtin a talents! 

Page 35, he ſays, “ he is ſure he ſhall not be miſled, when, 


« in a caſe of conſtitutional difficulty, he conſults the genius 


of the Engliſh conſtitution. * Conſulting at that oracle (it 
« was with all due humility and piety) he found four capital 
„ examples, in a ſimilar caſe, before him: thoſe of Ireland, 
% Wales, Cheſter and Durham.” Theſe are examples in 
ſupport of his third plan: to comply with the ſtubborn 
95 Erie which prevails in the colonies, and diſturbs the go- 
« vernment.” Let us now ſee how well he was founded by 
an anſwer to his humble devotion, in conſulting ar that oracle, 
and whether he ought to be /ure he was not milled. | 
Page 36, he ſays, The benefit of Engliſh laws and li- 
„ berties, he confeſies, was not, at firft, extended to all Tre- 
* land. Mark the conſequence, Engliſh authority and Eng- 
« liſh liberties had exactly the ſame boundaries. Your 
« ſtandard could never be advanced an inch before your li- 
e berties. Sir John Davis ſhews, beyond a doubt, that the 
«« refuſal of a general communication of theſe rights was the 
i" true cauſe why Ireland was five hundred years in ſub- 


% dung.” 


0 
: 
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4 duing.” Through the whole of Sir John Davis, there is 
no inſtance in which the fandard did not precede the laws and 
liberties of England: fo far were the tes from gainin 
nd and*preceding the conqueſt of Ireland. But let Sir 
ſohn Davis ſpeak for himſelf. Page 107, * The Engliſh 
lords, finding the Iriſb exactions to be more profitable than 
«© the Engliſh rents and ſervices, and loving te Trifb tyran- 
„ ny, which was tyed to no rules of /aw and honour, better 
« than a ju/? and [awful] ſeignory, did reed and caft off the 
*© Engliſh /aw and government, revived the [rifb laws an 
«* cuſtoms, took Iriſh ſurnames, as Mac William, Mac Phenis, 
« Mac Torir, refuſed to come to the parliaments which were 
«© ſummoned by the king of England's authority, and ſcorn- 
« ed to obey thoſe —_— knights which were ſent to com- 
% mand and govern this kingdom.” Here the law; fol- 
lowed” the fandard, when the Engliſh frf ſubdued the 
arts of Ireland which their deſcendants poſſeſſed. Theſe 
icked out law, liberty, and hotour, and took tyranny and 
Iris laws and cuſtoms. At this time, had Engliſh authority 
and Engliſh liberty exactly the ſame boundaries? Were not 
the laws depoſed and the ſtandard ſtill eret? Again Sir John 
Davis tells us, p. 115, But when the civil government 
«© grew ſo weak and fo looſe, as that the Engliſh Jords would 
not ſuffer the Engliſh laws to be put in execution within 
«« their territories and ſeignories, bur, in place thereof, both 
% they and their people embraced the 1riſh cuſtoms, then the 
<c eſtate of things, /zke a game at Iriſh, was ſo turned about, 
«© as that the Engliſh, which hoped to make a perfect con- 
* queſt of the Iriſh, were by them perſectliy Ar abſolutely 
« conquered.” Here again, the laws and liberties of Eng- 
land were kicked out, and Iriſh tyranny received by the Eng- 
liſh lords. Were the boundaries of Engliſh authority and 
| Uberty then exactly the ſame? | 
To avoid a multiplicity of pol s*to the ſame purpoſe, I 
refer the deciſion to P- $ 3. Whereupon, the multitude, Who 
% ever loved to be followers of ſuch as could maſter and de- 
c fend them, admiring the power of the crown of England, 
4 being braied, as it were, in a mortar, with the feword, fa-_ 
« mine and peſtilence, altogether ſubmitted themſelves to the 
4% Engliſn government, received our laws and magiſtrates, 
« and moſt gladly embraced the king's (James the iſt) par- 
«© don and peace in all parts of the realm, with demonſtration 
« of joy and comfort, which made, indeed, an entire, per- 
= feb, and final conqueſt of Ireland.” Has not Sir John 
Davis now ſhewn, that it avas the Engliſh arms, and nor the 
Engliſh conſtitution that conquered Ireland? — — 
a | | urke 
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Burke was miſled in conſulting the genius of our conſtitution, 
at the oracle. And thus, in bringing an example that 
conce/fion is better than force, he has unluckily adduced that 
of his own country, to prove that, without force, the laws 
and government of England had never been eſtabliſhed in it. 


And this is the fact; Ireland being firſt conquered in the 


reign of Elizabeth, and the laws and liberties firſt eſtabliſhed 
in that kingdom in the time of James the iſt. Excellent and 
admirable in knowing the hiſtory of his own country, faith- 
fulneſs of aſſertion, and bringing an example, as evidence in 
proof of his propoſition, which makes directly againſt it! 
Let us now ſee how he ſucceeds. in his ſecond example, of 
Wales. He ſays, p. 37, Wales was not looked upon as 
* any part of the realm of England. It was a form of go- 
_ «© yernment of a very ſingular kind; a ſtrange, heterogeneous 
«« monſter, ſomething between hoſtility and government.” 
And thus this government, being between theſe two, was a 
vernment between ite, and no government. In fact, the 
Ich being denied the rights and privileges of Engliſhmen, 
refuſed to So the laws of England, until they had received 
a legiſlative grant of thoſe rights. This -ap from the 
reamble of that act which is mentioned in the next page of 
is ſpeech, 27 Hen. 8, ch. 6. That his © ſaid country, or 
«. dominion of Wales ſhall be, ſtand and continue, for ever 
„ from henceforth, ingo ted, united and annexed to, and 
«© with his realm of England; and that all and ſingular per- 
«« ſon and perſons, born or to be born in the ſame ans, 
„% country or dominion of Wales, ſhall have, enjoy and in- 
„ herit all and fingular freedoms, . liberties, rights, privi- 
«« leges and laws, within this realm and other the king's do- 
% minions, as other the king's ſubjects, naturally born with- 
e in the ſame, have, enjoy and inherit.“ Does hiſtory re- 
late a conqueſt of Wales poſterior to that by Edward the iſt ? 
Were the private quarrels, between the lords of the Marches 
and the W 
between England and Wales ? | | 
Hence it is manifeſt that, previous to this act, the Welch 
were conſidered as a conquered country, unentitled to the 
Tights of Engliſhmen ; and therefore they conſidered rhem- 
ſelves in the right of diſobeying the legiſlature. Did the laws 
in the reign of Henry the 8th accompany the ſtandard of Ed- 
ward the 1ſt? Did not force ſubdue them to receive the laws 
and liberties of England ? What fimilitude can Mr. Burke 
find, between the Welch and the coloniſts, reſpecting this 
kingdom ? The latter are not the conquered ſubjects of Great 
Britain, they are fellow ſubjects, have been foſtered, oper 


elch of the parts adjoining theſe Marches, a war 
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ed and ſaved by our arms and money: they now are, and ever 
have been poſſeſſed of all the rights, liberties and privileges 
2 ·˖ͤ Surely,” then, the legiſlature Had à right to 
make laws for the colonies, to which legiſlature they ate ſub- 
ject, and none over the Welch, until that principality was 
annexed to the realm of England. All that he ſays, there- 
fore, reſpecting the exertions of parliament over the colonies, 
as being worſe than thoſe of the king, before the principaliry 
was annexed to England, is nothing to the purpoſe. How- 
ever, he 'fays, * When" the ſtatute book 'was not quite fo 
„ much ſwelled as it is now, you find no leſs than fifteen acts 


** of penal regulation, on the ſubject of Wales, Here we 


<4 rab'oor hands.“ Blegatitly expreſſed, as a mark of ap- 
probation. A fine body of precedents for the authority of 
«© parliament and the aſe of it! he admits it fully: and pray 
„ add likewiſe to thefe precedents, that, all "while, 
* Wales rid this kingdom like an Incubus!“ what? did 
Wales, all this while, keep England from moving hand and 
foot? In what hiſtory does he find it, and that it “was an 
„% unprofitable and oppreſſive burden?“ Are the colonies 


ſuch a burthen ? He then tells us, the march of the kuman 


** mind is low.” Very flow, indeed, Mr. Burke !— He con- 
tinues: it was not till after two hundred years diſcovered, 
that, by an eternal law, providence had decreed vexation 
«©. to: violence, and poverty to _ that ternal law has 
been ſome time at an chi then; for the nabobs, the violators 
and plunderers of the innocent Eaſt Indians, do not ſeem to 
de either wexed or peer. I fancy, the march of Mr. Burke's 
mind is too flow, to have reached that diſcovery. * How- 
« ever,“ he ſays, * our anceſtors did, at length, open their 
eyes to the ill hnſbandry of injuſtice.“ They were all 
blind puppies before that time.—“ And then,“ according to 
his heats. te they were better huſbands” of injuſtice. Th 

found the tyranny of a free _ would, of all tyrannies, 
a the leaſt be endured, and that laws made againſt a Whole 
4 nation were not the moſt effectual methods for ſecuring its 
% obedience. lu the 27th year of Henry the sth,“ he lays, 
„ the courſe was entirely altered, by an act. It gave to the 
«© Welch all the rights and privileges of Engliſh ſubjects; 
hut that a right to Engliſh hberties, and yet no ſhare in 
«© the fundamental ſecurity of theſe liberties, the grant of 
** their own pro „ ſeemed ſo incongruous, that, eight 
„ years after, a complete and not ill- proportjoned repreſenta- 


„ tion, by counties and boroughs, was beſtowed upon Wales, 


** by act of . In this place, Mr. Burke expoſes 


his want of knowledge, or 1 es the truth. In the 29h 
is article 
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article of the firſt act, it is ſaid, that, “ for this preſent par 
„ liament, and for all other parliaments, to be holden and 
% kept for this realm, one knight ſhall be choſen and elected 
„to the ſame parliaments, for every of the ſhires of Breck- 
„ nock, &c. and for every other ſhire within the ſaid county 
© of Wales, and for every borough, being a ſhire town ;“ 
and the act of the 34th and 35th is no more than a divifion' 
of Wales into twelve counties, inſtead of eight, which till 
then they had been, and a liberty to the new made counties 
to ſend members like the old; and this, at the humble ſuit 
and petition of the Welch, as the preamble expreſſes it. The 
Welch were a conquered country. — The colonies planted by 
the Engliſh, and part of our own.—The Welch were denied 
the laws, rights, liberties and prongs of Engliſhmen, 
The coloniſts have conſtantly enjoyed them all. - The Welch 
had no repreſentatives in parliament, being another country,—' 
The coloniſts have, and ever had as many as Great Britain, 
the countries being the ſame. What inference can be drawn 
from an example, which has no analogy with that to which 
it is applied? Such is the iſſue of his ſecond example. How- 
ever, jo concludes moſt excellently and admirably : <©* When 
the day+-ftar of the Engliſh conſtitution had arifex in their 
© hearts, all was harmony within.” Oh, what an inſtance of 
the ſublime and beautiful! the Jay-far of a conflitation ! aye, 
and a' far riſing in the heart, not bringing light, but har- 
mony, With the tune of a noble race was Shenkin, I warrant 
you, © Excellentiffimo ! Aumirabiliſimo ! & 

I ſhall now examine his third example, of Cheſter. And 
on this he ſays, p. 39, * The people of Cheſter applied to 
«« parliament, in a petition penned as he ſhall read to the 
„ houſe:” and thus, this example of /itene/s fets out with 2 
difimilarity, irreconcileable. with the caſe of the colonies, 
which have not only not petitioned for members; but the con- 
greſs have declared they will ſend none. — And then he read 
the petition to pariiament, beginning, © To the ting, our ſo- 
«« vereign lord, in moſt humble wiſe ſhewn unto your excel- 
«« lent Majeſty,” c. Excellent and admirable in difcovermg' 
that a petition to the king is a petition to parliament. It be- 

an, that whereas the ſaid county pslatine of Cheſter is 
and hath been hitherto exempt, excluded and ſeparated 
*« out from your high court of parhament, to have any 
„ knights and burgeſſes within the ſame court, by reaſon 
„ whereof, the ſaid inhabitants have hitherto ſuſtzined ma- 
* nifold diſſentions, loſſes and damages, as well in their 
lands, goods and bodies, as in the good, civil, politic go- 
vernment and maintenance of the common wealth of = 
: ; « ſa 
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„aid county; and for as much as the inhabitants have al- 
Ways hitherto been bound by the acts and ſtatutes made 
and ordained by your ſaid highneſs and your moſt noble 
©* fprogenitors, by authority of the ſaid court, as far forth as 
other | counties, cities and boroughs have been, that have 
* their knights and burgeſſes within your ſaid court of par- 
* hament, and yet have had neither knight nor burgeſs for 
the ſaid county palatine, c. On this account they pe- 
tition to have members. After a ſmall excurſion into the 
ſublime, he ſays, Here is my third example.” Let us ſee 
how the caſes tally. between Cheſler and the colonies, iſt, 
The petition proves that Cheſter had ſent no members to par- 
2 ſince the commons were firſt eſtabliſhed, until the 35th 
of Henry the 8th, and yet that it was ſubject to all the — 
of parliament, equally with thoſe who ſeat members. Will 
that ſerve the coloniſts as a juſtification, in , refuſing to obey 
that legiſlature, which, till now, they have always obeyed, 

though they ſent no members to parliament ? 2d, Will the 

tition of Cheſter, to have members, ſerve the coloniſts, to 
juſtify rebellion, who have reſolved to have none ? Where lies 
the uſe of this example ? Excellent and admirable in bringing 
ſuch evidence to confirm his aſſertions, as render it entirely 


uſeleſs for ay 4 man to attempt to refute. them! 


And now for his fourth example, of Durham. This,“ 
he ſays, ** had long lain out of the pale of legiſlation. So 
« ſcrupulouſly was the example of Cheſter followed, that the 
« ſtile of the preamble is nearly the ſame with that of the 
« Cheſter at.” Let us ſee how excellently and admirably 
he underſtands file, Let me tranſcribe the preamble. 
«« Whereas the inhabitants of the county palatine of Durham 
% have not, hitherto, had the liberty and privilege of elect- 
« ing and ſending any knights and burgeſſes to the high 
4 court of parliament, although the inhabitants of the ſaid 
« county palatine are liable to all r rates and ſub- 
4 ſidies, granted by parliament, equally with the inhabitants 
« of other counties, cities and boroughs in this kingdom, to 
< have knights and burgeſſes in the ſaid high court of par- 
« liament, of their own election, to repreſent the condition 
« of their county, as the inhabitants of other counties, ci- 
ties and boroughs. have. Wherefore, may it pleaſe your 
« Majeſty,” &c. Gt» 2450.25 
In the preceding page, he calls the Cheſter petition, dan 
« audacious addreſs,” Is there any thing of the audacious 
in this of Durham? How then are the ſtiles of theſe two 
preambles nearly the ſame ? Such are his four examples, In 
the firſt and ſecond, he miſtakes the ce for the cauſe, ou 
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abſolutely refutes the intention for which they were adduced. 
The third and fourth, Cheſter and Durham, prove, that a 
county may be taxed for ſeveral centuries, without ſending 
members to parliament ; that the legiſlature taxed theſe coun- 
ties during 5 time; and that both th-ſe counties had mem- 
bers granted them, in conſequence of their petitions: ſo that, 
inſtead of being examples of ſupport, they are proofs that 
overthrow all that he would eſtabliſh, The religious Joſeph 
Prieſtley, alſo, in the face of theſe acts of parliament, aſ- 
ſerts moſt roundly, in his addreſs to the proteſtant diſſenters, 
p- 10, that Wales alſo, and ſeveral counties palatine taxed 
«« themſelves, without any controul from the parliament of 
« England.” Is it the love of truth or of rebellion, that 
prompted him to that falſehood ? 

Mr. Burke then ſays, p. 40, Now, if the doctrines of 
«* policy contained in theſe preambles, and the force of theſe 
examples, in the acts of parliament, avail any thing, 
% what can be ſaid againſt applying them with regard to 
« America?” Nothing can be faid: and, by this applica- 
tion, they are to be taxed without 2 members, until 
they petition the legiſlative power to have them granted. 

He then aſks: Are not the people of America as much 
«© Engliſhmen as the Welch?” Yes, and more ſo than the 
Triſh. And what then? why, he ſays, ** the preamble of the 
«© at of Henry the 8th ſays, the Welch ſpeak a language no 
«« way reſembling that of his Majeſty's Engliſb ſubjects;“ and 
then he aſks, Are the Americans not as numerous?“ What 
analogy does he find between language and the numerouſneſs 
of a people? Let the Americans petition to ſend members, 
like the Welch, and, if they are denied, let them complain. 

He continues, p. 41, You will now, perhaps, imagine, 
that I am on the point of propoſing to you a ſcheme for a 
«« repreſentation of the colonies in parliament.” Who, in- 
deed, could have thought otherwiſe, from his examples? not 
a bit. He tells you, a great flood ſtops” him in his courſe; 
or Feser, natura. He cannot remove the eternal barriers of 
the creation. The thing, in that mode, he does not 
know to be poſſible.“ Is 2 Atlantic ocean the great flood 
that ſtops him in his courſe, is that the eternal barrier of the 
creation, which, becauſe Mr Burke cannot remove it, will pre- 
vent the coming of ſhips from America, if they bring ben 
to parliament ? Is that the impoſſibility ? He then ſays, he on- 
<< Iy wiſhes the houſe to recognize, for the theory, the ancient 
«© conſtitutional policy of this kingdom, with regard to repre- 
« ſentation, as — policy has been declared in acts of parlia- 
ment.“ Thoſe acts declare, that the people of England who do 
0 P not 
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not ſend Members to parliament are as much repreſerited 25 
| thoſe who do, and they were taxed accordingly. Witneſs the 
Cheſter and Durham acts. That was the ancient conſtitutional 
policy, let it be recognized, reſpecting America; and, “as to 
* the practice,” ſays he, to return to that mode, which an 
0 — experience has marked out to them as beſt, and 
in which they walked with ſecurity, advantage and ho- 
„ nour, until the year 1763.” That practice was, to tax 
the Americans by the Britiſh legiſlatures, which is the object 
of contention by the Americans; and, thus, the commons, 
whom he reprobates, de exactly what he propoſes.” However, 
after having travelled home to Jreland, to Wales, to Cheſter, 
and to 5 and brought back ſuch matters as turn his 
journies into ridicyle, and refute his propoſitions, he tells 
you, his reſolutions, therefore, mean to eſtabliſh the equity 
and juſtice of a taxation of America by grant, and not by 
* impoſition.” That is, to give up to rebels the legiſlative 
authority of this realm ; an authority which, “ in ozr admi- 
* nitration,” as he ſpeaks, reſpecting the time he was clerk 
to lord Rockingham, was pronounced in the explanatory act 
to bea power which this kingdom ought of right to have, 
“ to make laws and ſtatutes to bind the (colonies and the 
% Americans, in all caſes whatever.” Such being the whirl- 
ings of Mr. Burke's opinions, and the conſtitutional right of 
the parliament to tax America being to be aboliſhed were his 
reſolution carried into act, the poſition being i/e/F refuted, - 
the abſurdities of his conciliatory prppoſttions 1 fall 
to the ground, and, therefore, no farther notice ſhall be taken 
of them. Excellent and admirable in conſiſtency of opinion 
and the means of: bringing rebels to obedience, by granting 
all they aſk. | 7 "Y 9. 
Page 44, be comes to ſpeak of the competence of the co- 
lonies to raiſe their own ſupplies. © This competency,” 
ſays he, in the colonies aſſembled is certain. It is proved 
% by the whole tenour of their acts of ſupply in all the aſ- 
« ſemblies, in which the conſtant ſtile of granting is, an aid 
% to bis Majeſty.” But the diſpute is not concerning the 
competeney of the colonies to grant, but the authority which 


the legiſlature has to tax them, and, in the end, this com- 


petency will be found to be applied to nothing but them. 
ſelves. And now for the teſtimonies of this competency ; 
it is, that the money they advanced was repaid by parliament, 


in ſeveral inſtances which he cites. He then ſays, Here 


« js the repeated acknowledgement of parliament, that the 
„ colonies not only gave, but gave to ſatiety.” They gave 


that which they petitioned to have returned, and _ 4 u 
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* This Le ſaith he, ** hath acknowledged two things, 


« Firſt, that the colonies had gone beyond their abilities.” 


I believe he is miſtaken. It is a" nation in a neighbouring 

iſland that has acknowledged, that the colonies have gone 
further than they are able to go. This 1s, indeed, a-pretty 
precedent, on which to found the reſolutions of Mr. Burke, 
to permit them to raiſe their proportionable - ſupplies, on the 
expectation of being reimburied by England! We ſee,” ſays 
he, © the ſenſe of the crown and the ſenſe of parliament, 
on the productive nature of a revenue by grant,” —which 


is to be repaid by England. Now,” he exults, “ ſearch _ 
*« the ſame journals for a produce of the revenue of impo-, 


« fition.” The journals of parliament can afford no 
of any money raiſed in America, they afford only proofs of 
the ſums which have been repaid them by this nation; and 
methinks Mr. Burke ſhould not haye referred his readers to 
books, which cannot contain the particulars to which he 
refers. The journals of the houſe, however, mention the 
amazing ſums which have been repaid and granted to the 
colonies, and the acts by which they were taxed, But 


how can they mention what was tranſacted in the American 


aſſemblies? Even in England, although the taxes laid may 
be ſeen in the journals, the revenues they produced muſt 
be known in the treaſury. Excellent and admirable in con- 
ſiſtency of opinion, knowledge in parliamentary affairs, and 
3 producing a reconciliation, by granting to rebels all they 
8 LE, 


Page 52, he ſeems ſenſible that his example of Cheſter re- 
futes his intention of adducing it. He, therefore, fays, 
** The object of grievance he has not taken from the Cheſter, 

but from the 5 act, which confines the hardſhips 
of want of repreſentation to the caſe of ſubſidies, and 
* which, therefore, falls in exactly with the caſe of the 
«© colonies,” The Durham act expreſsly ſays, the knights 


and burgeſſes are to repreſent the condition of their coun- 


«« try;” and in no. inſtance does this act confine the hard- 


ſhip of want of repreſentation to the caſe of ſubſidies. Ex- 
cellent and admirable in "underſtanding what he reads, or in 
candid quotation ! 

I ſhall here conclude my obſervations on the excellent and 


admirable in Mr. Burke's ſecond printed ſpeech. I am, how-” 


ever, apprehenſive, at the ſame time, that his friends may 
accuſe me of doing him injuſtice, in exhibiting ſo few in- 
ſtances of his peculiar excellence and admirablene/s in the pre- 
ceding qualities. In anſwer to this, I aver, that every pa- 


ragraph in that excellent and admirable oration will —_ 
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inſtances of his ſuperior powers 
helieve that no orator either hath equalled, or ever 
him, in all that as excellent and admirable, in 
uliar talents by which he is ſo pre emĩnently diſ- 
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